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ADVERTISEMENT 



The Poems that are inserted in this volume are, for 
the most part, selections and not extracts. Of the 
educational value of extracts from the larger works of 
our great poets, the Editor has no mean opinion ; but 
for bringing out the feeling of admiration and the love 
of the beautiful— which he conceives to be the main 
purpose of Poetry — he has always found that entire 
pieces were more, efficient than detached extracts. 

The leading pecidiarity of this volume is the plan of 
introducing every poem with a prose piece. It is 
hardly to be expected that in selecting introductions 
for two or three hundred pieces the Editor has in all 
cases chosen the most appropriate; but still he indulges 
the hope that in a majority of instances he shall be 
found to have done so. 

To a considerable number of the poems there are 
questions subjoined^ principally with the view of di- 
recting the attention of the student to the more diffi- 

a 2 
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cult passages. There are also prefixed lists of words 
to many of them. With young pupils, these may be 
used simply as spelling lessons, but with those who are 
more advanced they should be employed for a higher 
purpose, as has been indicated, it is hoped with suffi- 
cient clearness, in the proper place. The vocabulary 
at the end of the work contains words that are derived 
from the Saxon as well as those that come directly from 
the Greek and Latin languages. It will be found useful 
in preparing the various exercises that are prefixed to 
many of the poems. 

The Editor has to express his particular obligations 
to Messrs. I/>ngman and Co., Messrs. Blackwood, and 
Edward Moxon, Esq., for their kind permission to use 
several pieces from their copyrights ; and to Martin 
Tupper, Esq., who has allowed a liberal use of his 
works ; also to the living authors whose names will be 
found inserted afler their respective poems. 



PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



In presentiBg to the public a Fiflh Edition of the ' Select 
Specimens of English Poetry/ the Editor has the gratifying 
duty to perform of thanking the conductors of the press, as 
well as his professional brethren, for the kind favour with 
which they have continued to receive his labours. Besides 
changing one or two pieces for others more appropriate, he 
has introduced fifty-eight additional Poems in the present 
edition, and these he confidently hopes will be found to 
sustain the character that the selection has already acquired. 

The Companion Volume to the present, entitled, 'Select 
Specimens of English Prose,' contains a great variety of 
pieces from the best English writers ; and though Prose forms 
the body and substance of the work, a congenial Poem is now 
and then introduced to give variety to the volume. 

E. H. 



Boyal Naval Schoohf 

Greenwich Hospital, 
May, 1856. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The Intellectual System of Education is now too. firmly esta- 
blished to require anything to be said in its favour. . But it 
may be doubted if those who have adopted it have not given 
too exclusive attention to the Intellectual and neglected tlie 
Imaginative Powers. " It is no wisdom to "make boys pro- 
digies of information ; but it is our wisdom and our duty to 
cultivate their faculties each in its season — first the memory 
and imagination, and then the judgment; to furnish them 
with the means, and to excite the desire of improving them- 
selves, and to wait with confidence for God's blessing on the 
result."* The feelings form a constituent part of the mind, 
and require for their due development, no less than the Intel- 
lect, '* the kind hand of an assiduous care." It will scarcely 
be denied that the Imaginative Faculties are as characteristic 
of Man as the Intellect, or that they have as much power as 
it to soften the temper, to refine the manners, to coiTect the 
heart, and, generally, to enlarge the mind. If so, that educa- 
tion must be looked upon as very far from complete which 
neglects to evoke the social sympathies ; to embue with the 
love of the beautiful in nature, in art and in action ; to fill 
the young heart at once with patriotism and philanthropy, 
and to draw out ciU the faculties which belong to man as man, 
and which bind him to his race. 

♦ Dr. Arnold. 



. TREVACE, vil 

For the attainment of ttiese encLs nothing seems to me better 
fitted than to embue th6 youthful mind with genuine poetiy ; 
and it is with this view tliat the poems composing the following 
volume have been selected. They are necessarily of various 
deffees of excellence, and various degrees of difficulty. In 
making the selection, I have been anxious to avoid, on the 
one hand, poems fit only for the nursery or the in&nt school, 
and, on the other, those which require a higher range of 
thought, and a greater insight into human life than are to be 
found in youth. It is good gently to stimulate the fancy of 
the child, and very good to excite the highest thought of 
the matured mind ; but these are not the objects now aimed at. 
This volume is meant to occupy an intermediate region, and 
to afibrd matter of fit instruction for young persons from ten 
to sixteen years of age. 

In teaching these poems, the great object to be kept in view 
is, first, that they be understood as far as grammatical and 
logical structure is concerned, and so far as historical or geo- 
graphical knowledge is required ; and, secondly, that they be 
felt and appreciated through that mysterious contact of mind 
with mind in which all true teaching consists. The teacher 
who rests satisfied with the dead letter of the poem, and does 
not inspire his pupil with its living spirit performs but half 
the business of education. 

It is true that some of these poems, and parts of ntany ot 
them, appeal to higher stages of thought than can by possi- 
bility have been reached by young persons. But the teacher 
will have sufiidently done his duty who assists his pupil to 
interpret by his own consciousness, so far as that extendi, 
what the poet means, and when he is no longer able to 
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anderstand, to keep him from misunderstanding. The evolu 
tions of life will let him understand that which for the 
present he cannot comprehend. In every poem, perhaps, in 
this way there may be something understood and something 
not understood, and if the unimown is not out of proportion 
to the known the pupil will be benefited by the study. 

A subordinate object, though not an unimportant pne, in 
drawing up this volume, was to bring together a larger collec- 
tion of truly poetical pieces, fit to be committed to memory, 
than is at present before the public In teaching any science 
it is now pretty generally agreed on, that it is better not to 
prescribe formulae to be committed to memory, but to leave 
each pupil to store up facts, theories, &c., in his own way. 
But from this it has been too hastily assumed that verbal 
memory is nqt worth cultivation. In the old modes of 
teaching, this faculty was too much appealed to, but, perhaps, 
in the new it is too little. How £ir it may be exerted will 
depend on circumstances and the individual constitutions of 
pupils ; but it may, without risk of contradiction, be asserted, 
that few will feel it a task to commit to memory one 
or two of these pieces in the course of a week. In this way 
a great fund, from which they may in afber years draw, will 
be gi-adually accumulated. . '^ The best thoughts in the best lan- 
guage^ will be rendered familiar to them, and indelibly im- 
pressed on their memory; their sympathies will be called 
forth and properly directed, and their taste at once elevated 
and improved. 

E. H^ 

Roycu Ufanal Schools^ Oreenvoich Hospital^ 
'January^ 185L 
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I. THE BURIAL OP SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Sir John Moors was born in Glasgow, in the ^ear 1761, and after a 
complete military education, as well as distinguished services in the 
field, he was appointed to the chief command of the army to be 
employed in Spain. Moore, finding the reinforcements poured in 
by Napoleon too great to be successfully resisted, was induced 
to commence a retreat which turned out to be both precipitate 
and disastrous. The disasters, however, were closed on the 16th 
January, 1809, by the battle of Corunna, in which the British troops, 
though previously much exhausted, were animated by their gallant 
leader, and repulsed their pursuers under Marshal Soult. But their 
triumph was dearly purchased by the loss of their commander, the 
circumstances of whose death* may challenge a comparison with the 
most illustrious examples of ancient or modem times,— with the last 
moments of Epaminondas, Bayard, Wolfe, or Nelson. 

Mr. Alison has so graphically described the circumstances of the 
death of Moore, that we shall, for once, exceed the limits we had pre* 
scribed to ourselves in these introductory notes, by giving the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

" Sir John Mobre received his death- wound while animating the 
42nd to the charge. A cannon-ball struck his left breast, and beat 
him down by its violence to the earth ; but his countenance remained 
uuchaneed ; not a sigh escaped his lips, and, sitting on the ground, he 
watched with anxious and steadfast eye the progress of the line. As 
it advanced, however, and it became manifest that the troops were 
gaining ground, his countenance brightened, and he reluctantly 
allowed himself to be led to the rear. Then the dreadful nature of 
the wound appeared manifest ; the shoulder was shattered to pieces : 
the arm hanging by a film of skin ; the breast and lungs almost laid 
open. As the soldiers placed him on a blanket to carry him from 
the field, the hilt of his sword was driven into the wound : an officer 
attempted to take it off, but the dying hero exclaimed, Mt is as well 
as it is ; T had rather it should go off the field with me.' He con> 
tinned to converse calmly, and even cheerfully ; once only his voice 
faltered, as he spoke of his mother. Life was ebbing fast, and his 
strength was all but extinct, when he exclaimed, in words which will 
ever thrill in everv British heart.— * I hope the people of England 
will be satisfied ; I hope ray country will do me justice.* Released 
in a few minutes after from his sufferings, he was wrapped by his 
attendants in his military cloak, and laid in a grave hastily formed 
on the ramparts of Corunna, where a monument was soon after cou- 

B 
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struetod over his uncofflned remains by the generosity of Marshal 
Ney. Not a word was spoken as the melancholy interment by torch- 
light took place ; silently they laid him in his grave, while the distant 
cannon of the battle fired the funeral honours to his memory." — 
Alison* $ Hittory of Europe. 

Iksfmology* Sifhta». 



Fbnenl. 


Bayonets. 


Harried. 


Com. 


Cone. 


Martial. 


Hero. 


Heio. 


Soldier. 


Field. 


Warrior. 


Lantern. 


lUmpvt. 


Gone. 


Dead 


We,v.&,L«, 



IKttmyatiA hetwem Xhefollowmg wardt : 
Heard and Herd. Lay and Lie. 

Cone, or Corpse, and Corps. Hollowed and Hallowed. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged lus farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the kmtem dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast,^ 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With lus martial clc^ik around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said,' 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead,' 

And we bitterly Siought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o*er his head, 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 
But little^ he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid lum. 

But^ half of our heavy* task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 



BOADiCKA* 



Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

Frcmi the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a «tr»ne — 
But we left him alone vfiihJ his glory. 

Rev. C. WoLTB. 



'. Breattf used in what sense ? 

t. Point ont the elUpsia in this Bne. 

3. Another reading at this line is. And 
wt steeMuUy looked on the face cf the 
d^d.— whi^ do you prefer, and Why ? 

4. Parse and construe /ttt/0. 



5. Btct. - What part of speech ?— Wliai 
other word might he used instead of it ? 

6. fliaw/— Why? 

7. Another reading is, t».~Which is 
to be preferred ? 



n. BOADICEA, AN ODE. 

** BoADicxA, the queen of the tribe of the Iceni, and her daughter, 
having suffered outrage and barbarous cruelty from some licentious 
Roman soldiers, many of the tribes, roused to a common thirst of 
vengeance by her wrongs, flocked round her. She appeared among 
the assembled multitude exciting them to do battle, not the Romans, 
under their leader, Suetonius, were victorious over the combined 
host of barbarians, whom they cruelly slaughtered. The wretched 
Boadicea, disappointed alike of revenge and her country's release, 
died by her own hand."— Whites HisUxry of Great Britain and Ireland, 






Etymoloffy, 3^teetlmeoui* 



S^tfaas, 



Indignant. 


Prophetic. 


Chief. 


Boadicea. 


Word, ▼.2, 1.3 




Pregnant. 


Country's. 


Ode. 


llkey,T.S,l. 4 


Abhorred. 


Celestial. 


Sway. 


Homan rods. 




l-rogeny. 


Monarch. 


Glow. 


Druid. 




ro-terity. 
larindUe. 


Vengeance. 




Cassar's eagles. 





Distbiguish between thefoUowmg words : 
Rods and Roads. Flew and Flowed. 

Mien and Mean. Due and Dew. 

Ckiunsel and Coundl. Knew and New. 
Dying and Dyeing. 

When the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods. 

Sought, with an indignant mien. 
Counsel of * her country's gods ; 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 

Princess I if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
Tis because resentment ties 

All the tenws of our tongues." 

b2 
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Borne shall perish ! — ^write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt : 
Perish," hopeless and abhorr'd, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Borne, for empire far renown*d, 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 

Hark I the Gaul is at her gates I 

Other Bomans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 

Harmony the path to fame/ 

Then the progeny that springs 

From the forests of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 

Shall a wider world commtftid. 

Begions Geesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew 

None invincible as they,' 

Such the bard's prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire. 
Bending^ as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride. 

Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Bush'd to battle, fought, and died, 

Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

Buffians, pitiless as proud. 
Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestow'd, 
Shame and ruin wait for you ! 

COWPER. 



1. What other prepomtion might be 
usca tor (ft here ? 

2. What is th«> meaninff of the last 
two lines, ** Tis because," &c. ? 

3. Paise the word psris/i. 

4. Explain the whole verse, statingr 



particularly who are meant by the " oihei 
Homans." 

5. What is referred to in this line ? 

6. GiTe historical proof of the troth of 
this yerse. 

7. Why J 



THE BATTI.B OF HOHKKIilMUSJIt. 5 

ni. THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 

It was near Hohenlinden, a village of Bavaria, on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, 1800, that one of the greatest battles took place, between the 
French and Bavarian army on the one side, and the Austrians on the 
other. The former, under the generalship of Moreau, gained a com- 
plete victory over the latter, under Archduke John« fiesides killed 
and wounded, the Austrians lost 10,000 prisoners and 100 pieces ot 
cannon. — See McCuUock*» Oeograpkical Dwtionarjf. 

JkrtoaHoM, Etynuilogy, Syntax, Muedlaneimt. 

Rapidly. Ouiqpy. Untrodden. Winter. Linden. 

Scenery. Comnt. Drew. Furioua. leer. 

Farioos. Chivalry. Redder. ArtUUrjf, Frank. 

VoUeyinif. Sepulchre. Hloodwr. Hun. 

Level. Munidk. 

IKstingtush between the/Mowing wordt: 
Sight, Site, and Cite. Parple and Purpled. 
Morn and Mourn. Wave and Waive. 

Steed and Steui. 

Ok Linden, when the sim was low,' 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden show'd auoUier sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Conmianding fires of death* to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet-sound array'd. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'd, 
To join the dreadful revefiy.' 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riven ; 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven ; 
And, volleying like the bolts of heaven. 
Far flash'd the red artillery.* 

But redder still these fires shall glow, 
On Linden's hills of purpled snow ; 
And bloodier still shall be the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

•Tis mom ; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud * rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 

Shout 'mid • their sulphurous canopy. 
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The combat deopens ^J On, ye brave I 
Who rush to glory or the grave I 
Wave, Munich I all thy banners ware ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet I 

The snow shall be their windingHsheet, 

And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre I 



Campbell. 



1. When is the son Unof 

8. What is meant by '* fixes of death ?" 

3. What dreod^ revdty t 

4. The natiinl order or this verse, and 
what u gained by transposing it ? 



A. What wwr-chudt 

6. Does mid here soom nit«xoeption* 



able? 
7. Is 



▼ero? 



hero used as traiu. 



IV. THERMOFTLiE. 

^ It was in the pass of Thermopylie, as every body knows, that, anno 
480 B.C., the Spartan king Leomdas, with about 4,000 Gre<4u, resisted 
for awhile the whole force of the Persian army, invadin||f Greece 
under Xerxes. After the Persians had succeeded in opening a pas- 
sage by another route across the mountains, Leonidas, having dis- * 
missed almost all the other Greeks, devoted himself with 900 Spwtans, 
in obedience to the laws which forbade Spartans under whatever 
disadvantage to fly from an enemy, and, agreeably to the answer of 
the oracle, a sacrifice to insure the independence of his country. 
(Herodotus, lib. vii., cap. 210-228.) This event has given Thermopyln 
all its interest, and will make it be held in '^everiasting remem- 
brance." After the final defeat of the Persians, a magnificent monu- 
ment, the ruins of which still remain, was erected in honour of 
Leonidas and his heroic companions. It had an inscription, said by 
Cicero, by whom it has been translated, to have been written by 
Simonides (Tuscul. i., cap. 42), and which has been rendered into 
EngUsli as follows :— 

"To Laeedsemon's sons, O stranger, tell 
That here, obedient to their laws, we fell !" 

MeCSdlocKs Oeogrtphkid Dkikmarff^ 

'TWAS an hour of fearful issues, 

When the bold three hundred stood, 
For their love of holy freedom, 

By Uiat old Thessalian food : 
When, lifting high each sword of flame, 
They call*d on every sacred name, 
And swore, beside mose dashing waves. 
They never, never would be slaves 1 



KING cAmire. 

And 1 that oath was nobly kept : 

From mom to setting sun 
Did desperation urge the fight 

Which valour had begun ; 
Till, torrent-like, the staream of blood 
Ban down and mingled with the flood. 
And all, from mountain-cliff to wave, 
Was Freedom's, Valour's, Glory's grave. 

0, yes, that oath was nobly kept. 
Which nobly had been sworn. 

And proudly did each gallant heart 
The foeman's fetters spurn ; 

And firmly was the fight maintain'd. 

And amply was the triumph gain'd : 

Thej fell — to dib is to bb frbb. 



G. W. DOAKK 



V. KING CANUTE. 

** Cavtite, the greatest and most powerful monarch of his time, so- 
vereign of Denmark and Norway, as well as of England, could not 
fail of meeting with adulation from his courtiers ; a tribute which is 
liberally paid, even to the meanest and weakest princes. Some of his 
flatterers, breaking out one day in admiration of his grandeur, ex- 
claimed, that everything was possible for him; upon which the 
monarch, it is said, ordered his chair to be set on the sea-shore, while 
the tide was rising ; and as the waters approached he commanded 
them to retire, and to obey the voice of him who was lord of the 
ocean. He feigned to sit some time in expectation of their sub- 
mission ; but when the sea still advanced towards him, and began to 
wash him with its billows, he turned to his courtiers, and remarked to 
them, that every creature in the universe was feeble and impotent, 
and that power resided with one Being alone, in whose hands were all 
the elements of nature, who could say to the ocean, Thus far duUt thon 
ffOj and no farther ; and who could level with his nod the most towering 
piles of human pride and ambition." — Hum^s History qfSnffland. 

DtrioatUm. Btymotogy. 

Moiwreh*!. Proclaim. Flatterie*. Bidding^. 

Contemptuonaly. Mandate, Billows'. Brook. 

Pioceaion. Undeterred. Sped. 

Compare thefolhufing Adjectma: 
'llioughtful. Proud. 

Pooli8)i. Wrathnil. 

Michtv. Ide^k. 
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Upon his royal throne he sat, 
In a monarch's thoughtful mood; 

Attendants on his regal state 
His servile courtiers stood, 

With foolish flatteries, false and vain. 

To win his smile, his favour gain. 

They told him e'en the mighty deep 

His kingly sway confessed ; 
That he could hid its billows leap 

Or still * its stormy breast I 
He smiled contemptuously, and cried, 
" Be then my boasted empire tried !'* 

Down to the ocean's sounding shore 

The proud procession came, 
To see its billows' wild uproar 

King Canute's power proclaim ;■ 
Or, at his high and dread command, 
In gentle murmurs kiss the strand. 

Not so, thought he, their noble king, 
As his course he seaward sped ; — 

And each base slave like a guilty thing, 
Hung down his conscious head ; — 

He knew the ocean's Lord on high I 

They,' that he scorned their senseless lie« 

His throne was placed by ocean's side. 

He lifted his sceptre there ; 
Bidding, with tones of kingly pride. 

The waves their strife. forbear : — 
And, while he spoke hitf royal will. 
All but the winds and waves were still. 

Louder the stormy blast swept by. 

In scorn of his idle word ; 
The briny deep its waves tossed high, 

By his mandate undeterred,^ 
As threatening, in their angry play. 
To sweep both king and court away. 

The monarch with upbraiding look. 

Turned to the courtly ring ; 
But none, the kindling eye could brook 

Even of his* earthly king ; 
For in that wrathful glance they see 
A mightier monarch w^ronged than he 1 



THE CUR7EW-S0KG OF ENGLAND, \ 

Canute I thy regal race is run ; 

Thy name ha!d passed away, 
But for the meed this tale liath won 

Which never shall decay : 
Its meek, unperishing renown, 
OutlastD thy sceptre and thy crown. 

The Persian,* in his mighty pride, 

Forged fetters for the main ; 
And when its floods his power defied. 

Inflicted stripes as vain ; — 
But it was worthier far of thee 
To know thyself, than rule the sea ! 

Bernard Barton. 

I. Wliat part of speech is «tt//, here ? ' I 4. Natural order of thesf> two lines. 

». What part of the verb is proc^oimf 5. Corrt'/al/veof **hi8?" 

3. Supply the eiliytis. | 6. Historical faet referred to ? 



VJ. THE CURFEW-SONG OF ENGLAND. 

** As William had gained his crown by force, he was obliged to keep 
it by severe laws. Aware that these severe laws would cause dis- 
content among his subjects, he began to fear that the^ would meet 
together at night in secret, and concert measures against him. To 
prevent this, he made a law, that all persons should put out their fires 
and candles at eight o'clock every evening ; and, that no one might 
excuse himself for having a light after the hour prescribed, a bellman 
was sent throueh the streets, ringing his bell, and calling out * couvre 
feu I eouvrefeul' that is, * cover,' or extinguish * the fire." This order 
was announced in the Norman-French, because William desired that 
his new subjects should speak that language, so all public laws and 
notices were expressed in it. The term couvre feu was, by degrees, 
pronounced curfew : and you will find this word in your dictionary 
explained as the evening, or eiglU o^clock bell"^ TVue Storiafrom Htttoiy 
of Eitglcmd. 



Etymology, Otoe the (fpontet (f the 

foUowmg tuordt : 

Pane. Sanctnartes. Harkt Deep. Sternly and Sadly, 

Aspirinnfi. Pilflrrim. Children's. Slow. Sullen. 

Immortal. Pulse. Dying. Ueayy. Wakeflil. 

Mowed. 

Hark 1 from the dim church tower, 
The deep slow curfew's chime ! 
A heavy sound unto hall and bowor 
In England's olden time I 

b3 
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Sadly 'twas beard by bim wbo came 
From tbe fields of bis toil at nigbt, 
And wbo might Dot see bis own bearth-flaroe 
In bis cbildren's eyes make ligbt. 

Sternly and sadly beard, 

As it quencb'd the wood-fires glow, 

Which had cheer'd tbe board with the mirthful word. 

And the red wine's foaming flow 1 

Until that sullen boding knell 
• Flung out from every fane, 
On harp, and lip, and spirit, fell, 
With a weight and with a chain. 

Woe for the pilgrim then, . 

In the wild deer's forest far ! 

No cottage lamp, to the haunts of men 

Might guide bim, as a star. 

And woe for bim whose wakeful soul, 
With lone aspirings fiU'd, 
Would have lived o'er some immortal scroll. 
While the sounds of earth were still'd I 

And yet a deeper woe 

For the watcher by the bed, 

Where the fondly loved in pain lay low, 

In pain and sleepless dread ! 

For the mother, doom'd unseen to keep 
By the dying babe, her place, 
And to feel its flitting pulse, and weep, 
Yet not behold its face I 

Darkness in chieftain's hall I 
Darkness in peasant's cot I 
While freedom, under that shadowy pnll, 
Sat mourning o'er her lot. 

Ob I tbe fireside's peace we well may prize 
For blood hath flowed like rain, 
Pour'd forth to make sweet sanctuaries 
Of England's homes again. 

Heap the yule-fagots high 

Till the red light fills the room ! 

It is home's own hour when the stormy sky 

Grows thick with evening gloom. 



TN8CRIFTION FOR A COI<UMN AT RUNNIBMEDE. 1 1 

Gather ye round the holy hearth, 

And hy its gladdening blaze, 

Unto thankful bliss we will change our mirth. 

With a thought of the olden days I 

HXMAKS. 



Vn. INSCRIPTION FOR A COLUMN AT BUNNEMEDE. 

** A coNFEREftcB took pUce, June 15tb, 1215, between the king^and 
the barons at Runnemede, between Windsor and Stainei ; a spot ever 
since deservedly celebrated, and even hallowed by every sealous 
lover of liberty. There John, after a debate of some days, signed 
and sealed the famous Magna Charta, or Great Charter; which 
granted or rather secured very important privileges to eveiy order of 
men in the kingdom— to the barons, to the clergy, and to the people." — 
RMMaMa Modern Eunpe, 

DenvaUom. I^jpitas. 

Verdant. Charter. Plain. Reward. 

Tiavene. Debt. HU, 2nd line. Chaaoe. 

Thames. Ancestor*. Stay thee ? Ancestors. 

Stranger. Transmitting. 

DiiUitguUh between these toonb, and put them into SfatMesr .* 
Plain and Plane. 
Owe and Oh I 
Bom and borne. 

Thou, who the verdant plain dost traverse here. 

While Thames among his willows from thy view 

Retires, stranger, stay thee, and the scene 

Around contemplate well. This is the place 

Where England's ancient Barons, clad in arms * 

And stem with conquest, from their tyrant king 

rThen render'd tame) did challenge and secure 

The charter of thy freedom. Pass not on 

Till thou hast blest their memory, and paid 

Those thanks which God appointed the reward 

Of public virtue. And if chance thy home 

Salute thee with a father's honour'd name, 

Go, call thy sons ; instruct them what a debt 

They owe their ancestors ; and make them swear 

*ro pay it, by transmitting down entire 

Those sacred rights to which themselves were bom.* 

Akensids. 



* It wiU be found a very profitable exercise, to make those who are sufficient] j 
sdvaneed, paraphrase tliis t>oem, bringing in tlie focti^ as detailed in the introdtt» 
wry iM*tH. in*o their pniaptirkMi. 
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Vm. THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

Blenheim is a small village of Bavaria, on the Danube, famous in 
modem history as being the scene of the great battle fought August 
I3th, 1704, between the English and Imperialists, under the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and the French and Bavarians, 
under Marshals Tallard and Marsin and the Elector of Bavaria. Each 
army consisted of nearly 80,000 men. The En^^lish and their allies 
gained a complete and decisive victory. Their enemies left above 
10,000 men killed and wounded on the field ; a vast number more 
were drowned in the Danube, and above 13,000 were made prisoners ; 
among the latter were Marshal Tallard (whose son was killed) 
and many other officers of distinction. All the artillery, bag- 
gage, &c. of the French and Bavarians fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The loss of the latter, though severe, was not greater 
than might have been expected, having amounted to about .5,000 
killed and 8,000 wounded. — See McCullocrC* Geographical DuAumtuy, 

J>erivtaiau, Etymology, DiMtinguith hetieeen tfiefoiUwmg froreb, and 

— put them into ienteneet : 

Rivnlet. Field. Sammer'*. Done,lHiTi, and Don. Won, One, and Waa. 

Expectant. Duke. Little. K out and Route. Head and Heed. 

Victory. Prince. Victory. Fly and Flee. Died and l>y#»d. 

Kout. Eugene. Rotting. 

Famoua. Uodiea. 

It was a summer's evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine.* 

She saw her brother Peterkin* 

HoU something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there, had found : 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And, with a natural sigh, 
" "Tis some poor fellow's skull," said ho, 
** Who fell in the great victory I 
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*' I find them in the garden, 

For there's many here about ; 
And often when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out, 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory I ' 

" Now, tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ;* 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder- waiting * eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill'd each other for." 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

" Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they kill'd each other for 

I could not well make out.* 
But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That twas a famous victory 1 

" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ;' 
They bum'd his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was foro'd to fly : 
So, with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-bom baby died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

" They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

** Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won. 

And our good prince Eugene." 
" Why, 'twas a very wick©d thing I " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" Tt was a famous victory 1 
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" And everybody piaised the Duke 

Who this great fight' did win." 
*' But what good came of it at the last P^ 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why that I cannot tell," said he, 
" But 'twas a famous victory !" 

SODTHKT. 



1. OlTe the natural order of the two 
last linen. 

9. In what case are ** brother" and 
** I'eterkin," and by what rule of lyn- 
Ux? 



S. Anything to renurk on the eoa- 
•tmetion of this line ? 

4. A simple word for wnnder-wmimgt 

5. One word for make mitt 

6. What is the meaning of htard by f 

7. CaseofJI^Atf 



IX. THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

*' Hail to thee, poor little ship *■ Mayflower,' of Delft Haven : poor 
common-looking ship, hired by common charterparty for coined dol- 
lars ; caulked unth mere oakum and tar ; provisioned with vulgarest 
biscuit and bacon ; yet what ship * Argo^' or miraculous epic ship, built 
hy the sea gods, was not a foolish bumbaree in comparison ! Golden 
fleeces or the like, these sailed for, with or witnout effect ; thou 
little ' Mayflower' hadst in thee a veritable Promethean spark ; the 
life-spark of the lareest nation on our earth ; so we may already 
name the Transatlantic Saxon nation. They went seeking leave to 
hear sermon in their own method, these Mayflower Puritans ; a most 
honest indispensable search ; and vet, like Saul, the son of Kish, 
seeking a small thing, they found this unexpected great thing! 
Honour to the brave and true ; they verily, we say, carry fire from 
heaven, and have a power that themselves dream not of." — Carfyle. 



XtertoattoBi. 

Pilgrim. Sainted. 
Angel. bpirit. 

Exile. 



JXstingitiih between trana. Compare thete Jdjeetieet. 

and inirans. Derb$, — — 

Brought. Bums. Black. Early. 

Throw. Lies. Cold. Icy. 

Brood. Laid. Honseleia. 



The Pilgrim Fathers, — ^where are they? 

The waves that brought them o'er 
Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray, 

As they break along the shore : 
Still roll in the bay, as they roll'd that day» 

When the Mayflower moor'd below, 
When the sea around was black with storms, 

And white the shore with snow. 

The mists that wrapp'd the Pilgrim's sleep, 

Still brood upon the tide ; 
And his rocks yet keep their watch by the deep, 

To stay Mp waves of phfle. 



THE GRAVE OF THE INDIAN CHIEF. lo 

But the snow-white sail, that he gave to the gale 
When the heavens look'd dark, is gone, — 

As an angel's wing, through an open cloud. 
Is seen, and then withdrawn. 

The Pilgrim exile, — sainted name I 

The hill, whose icy brow 
Rejoiced when he came, in the morning's flame, 

In the morning's flame bums now. 
And the moon's cold light, as it lay that night 

On the hill-side and the sea. 
Still lies where he laid his houseless head ;— 

But the Pilgrim — where is he ? 

The Pilgrim Fathers are at rest : 

When summer's throned on high, 
And the world's warm breast is in verdure dress'd, 

Gro, stand on the hill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 

On that hallow'd spot is cast ; 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world. 

Looks kindly on that spot last. 

The Pilgrim spirit has not fled — 

It walks in noon's broad light ; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 

With their holy stars, by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have hied, 

And s^U guard this ice-bound shore. 
Till the waves of the bay, where the Mayflower lay. 

Shall foam and freeze no more. 

PlEBFONl, 



X. THE GRAVE OF THE INDIAN CHIEF. 

** The most nncivilized of the savage tribes of America do not appre- 
hend death as the extinction of being. All entertain hopes of a 
future and more happ^^ state, where they shall be for ever exempt 
from the calamities wnich embitter human life, in its present con- 
dition. This future state they conceive to be a delightnil country, 
blessed with perpetual spring, whose forests abound with game, 
whose rivers swarm with fish, where famine is never felt, and unin- 
terrupted plentv shall be enjoyed without labour or toil. * * * As 
they imagine, that departed spirits begin their career anew in the 
world whither they are gone, tnat their friends ma^ not enter upon 
It defenceless and unprovided, they bury together with the bodies of 
the dead, their bow, their arrows, and other weapons used in hunting 
or wnr : they deposit In their tombs the skins or stuffb of which thev 
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make garments, Indian corn, manioc, venison, domestic ntenails, and 
whatever is reckoned among the necessaries in their simple mode of 
nU,"'-Roberiion*i HUtory <^ America, 

Thet laid the corRe ^ of the wild and brave 
On the sweet fresh earth of the new dug grave, 
On the sentle hill, where the wild weeds wave. 
And nowers and grass wore flourishing. 

They laid* within the peaceful bed, 
Close by the Indian chieftain's head, 
His bow and arrows ; and they said 
That he had found new hunting grounds. 

Where bounteous nature only tills 
llie willing soil ; and o'er whose hills, 
And down beside the shady rills, 
. The hero roams eternally. 

And these fair isles to the westward lie, 
Beneath a golden sun-set sky, 
Where youth and beauty never die, 
And song and dance move endlessly. 

They told of the feats of the dog and gun, 
They told of the deeds his arm had done, 
lliey sung the battles lost and won. 
Aid so they paid his eulogy.' 

And o'er his arms, and o'er his bones, 
The^ raised a simple pile of stones ; 
Which, hallowed by their tears and moans, 
Was all the Indian's monument. 

And since the chieftain here has slept, 
Full many a winter's winds have swept. 
And many an age has softly crept 
Over his humble sepulchre.* 

Percival. 

• 

1 . Any other mode of ipelling this I 8. The difference between evlogy and 
wowi? I elegy 

S. The otitfct of " laid " ? | 4. Derivation otiepukhrgr 



INDUN NAMES. l1 



XI. INDIAN NAMES. 



** How can the red men be forgotten, while to manT of our itatct 
and territories, bays, lakes, and rivers are indelibly stamped by 
I of their giving?" 

JDerwathmt. Etymology, ayntaa, DigHmgwihht^wmm 



Snr^9. Dialect. Canoes. Shout. Patfed and pan. 

Tribata. Foliage. Graves (3rd line, Vale and veil. 

llapdaiD. last verse). 

Describe the position, and, as Air as possible, give the darivations of the *' Indiao 
' in tlie poem. 

Ye say they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave ; 
That their light oanoes have vanished 

From ofif the crested wave ; 
That, mid the forests where they roamed, 

There rings no hunter's shout ; 
But their name is on your waters, 

Ye may not wash it out. 

•Tis where Ontario's billow 

Like ocean's surge is curled, 
Where strong Niagara's thunders wake 

The echo of the world. 
Where red Missouri bringeth 

Rich tribute from the west. 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

On green Virginia's breast. 

Ye say their conelike cabins. 

That clustered o'er the vale. 
Have disappeared, as withered leaves 

Before the autumn's gale ; 
But their memory liveth on your hills. 

Their baptism on your shore, 
Your everlasting rivers speak 

Their dialect of yore. 

Old Massachusetts wears it 

Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 

Amid his young renown. 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 

Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse 

Through all her ancient caves. 
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Wachusett hides its lingering voice 

Within its rocky heart, 
And Alleghany graves its tone 

Throughout h^ lofty chart. 
Monadnock, on his forehead hoar, 

Doth seal the sacred trust. 
Tour mountains build their monument, 

Though ye destroy their dust. 

L. H. SlGOURNKr. 



Whence. 


Vvy, 


Deck. 


Lit. 


Yet. 


Born. 


Batae'a. 


Murt. 


Him,1ttv« 


Childlike. 


Thunder. 


Snd line. 


Longer. 


strewed. 





Xn. CASABIANCA. 

In the battle of the Nile, the admiral of the L'Orient ordered hia 
son Gasabianca (a lad about 13 years of age) not to quit his post, 
until he told him. In the course of the aetion, the admiral was 
killed, the ship caught fire, and was blown up. The boy, unconscloasi 
that his father was dead, remained at his post, and permitted himself 
to be launched into eternity, rather than <usobey his father's orders. 

See Alison » History of Eurcpe. 

Derivations, Etymology, Syntag, 

Heroic. Splendour. 

Chieftain. Frai^menti. 

Unconscious. Pennon. 
Despair. 

Dittmgwh hetufsen thefoUotoing words , and put them into sentettces : 
Shone and Shun. Helm and Kim. 

Hair, Air, and Hare. Fair and Fare. 

More and Moor. 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck ^ 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 
Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud though childlike form 1 

The flames roll'd on — ^he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint* in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 
He call'd aloud :— " Say, father ! say 

If yet my task" is done ?'* 
Ho knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 



HELLTEIXTK. M 

•• Speak, father r once again he cried, 

" If I may yet he gone ! 
^cl" — but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 
Upon his brow he felt their breath,* 

And in his waving hair, 
And look'd from that lone poet of death 

In still yet brave* despair ! 

And shonted but once more aloud, 

" My father, must I stay?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud. 

The wreathing fires made way ; 
They wrapt the ship in splendour wild,* 

They caught the flag on high 
And streamed above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound— 

The boy—- oh I where was he ? - 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea I 
With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 

That well had home their part — 
But the noblest thing which perished there 

Was that yotmg faithful heart 1 

Heicanb* 

1. WhytattJ^fwrweftf I 4. WhoM&rwitAf 

•. Meaning ot/aiMt ben ? 6. Why braoef 

S. MThat toikr 6. Meaning ottplmdotir ynidf 



Xra. HELLVELLYN. 

In the spring of 1605, a young eentlemui of talents, and of a most 
amiable disposition, perished by losing his way on the mountain Ueli« 
vellyn. His remains were not discovered till three months afterwanib. 
when they were found guarded by a faithful terrier, his constant 
attendant, duringftequent solitary rambles through the wilds oi 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Vexge. Reqalem. Climbed. Chased. Mifchty. FaithfliL 

Awending. Canopied. Yell. Start. SUll. Meet. 

Rxteoded. Aide. ppfend. Yielded. Huge. Stately. 

Mute. Ofaseoaiea. Lav. 
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I CLIMBED the dark brow of the mighty Hellyellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty and wide ; 

All was still, save, by fits, when the eagle was yelling. 
And starting around me the eohoes replied. 

On the right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn was bending. 

And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 

One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending. 

When I marked the sad spot where the wanderer had died* 

Dark-green was that spot mid the brown mountain-heather. 
Where the pilgrim of nature* lay stretched in decay; 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather, 
Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantless clay.' 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended ; 

For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended, 

The much-loved remains of her master defended. 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber? 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start ? 
How many long dkys and long weeks didst thou number, 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart? 
And oh I was it meet that — ^no requiem read o'er him. 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him — 

Unhououred the pilgrim from life should depart? 

When a prince to the fate of the peasant' has yielded, 

The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted hall ; 
With scutcheons of silver the cofiin is shielded. 
And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are gleaming— 
In the proudly-arched chapel the banners are beaming — 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 
Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature. 
To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb ; 

When, wildered, he drops from some clifif huge in stature. 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 

And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 

Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying. 

With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying. 
In the arms of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam. 

Sib W. Scott. 

1 . Wlmt if the meaning of the phrase I S. Why teMmtleu cla» f 
pilgrim if nature f I S. What la tA«/attf t^fthtpetamt f 
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Xiy. VEESES 

8UFP0BED TO BE WBITTEN BY ALEXAin>ER SELKIRK (BoBmov Csvaoi) 

IN THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

Juan Pebhahdez, an island in the Pacific Ocean, was discovered by 
a Spanish nayigator, who gave to it his own name, and fonned an 
estsblishment, which was afterwards abandoned. The buccaneers of 
the 17th centnry made it a place of resort during their cruises on the 
coast of Peru ; and more recently, it was the solitary abode during 
four years of a Scotchman, called Alexander Selkirlt, whose adven- 
tures are supposed to have given rise to Be Foe's inimitable novel of 
Robinson Crusoe, and whose probable musings have been pourtrayed 
in these verses by Cowper. — See McCulloch*a Geographical Vktkmarjf, 

/WtodtioM. Etymology, 

Monarch. Reign. ComMied. Monarch. 

Snrvey. Humanity. ReooUection. Humanity 'a. 

Dispute. Journey. Cavern. Sallies. 

Solitude. AHuaffe. Reoonciles. 

Sagoi. Cordiia. 

IXftM^tniA heiuieem ihete wards; vix. : 
8arvey(n.) and Survey (▼ .) Fowl and Foal. 

Hight, Rite, and Write. Brate and Bruit. 

Reign and Rain. 

I AM monarch of all I survey,* 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre' all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Solitude ! where are the charms 
Which sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign' in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach ; 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 
I start at the sound of my own.** 

The beasts, that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man. 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and iovc. 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
! had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
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My sorrows I then might assuage, 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 
BeligionI — ^What treasures untold 

Reside in that heavenly word 1 
More precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can t^ord. 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard ;* 

Never sigh'd at the sound of a knell,* 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds that have made me your sport' 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind I 
Compared with the speed of its" flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind. 
And the swift-winged arrows of light. 

When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there : 
But, alas I recollection at hand, 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cavern repair. 

There is mercy in every place ; 

And mercy (encouraging thought I) 
Gives even affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

COWPKU, 

1. Supply the ellijwis in tlib line. i 6. Explain the meanini; of tlila 
S. Centre of what r line. 

8. Wliat part of the verb i« reign t 7. How had the winUa made him their 

4. Oim, what? ; sport? 

ft. I>ut ttMMe two lines into natoxal j 8. fThuut 

order. I 
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XV. THB LAPLANDER. 

Lapland is the most northerly country of Europe, belonging partly 
to KuBsia, partly to Sweden. The country is so cold in the winter, 
that the rivers m the interior are covered with ice to the depth of 
several feet. Towards the north the sun remains for many weeks 
under the horixon, and, of course, in the summer, is as many weeks 
above it without setting. The darkness of winter is partially relieved 
by the brightness of the moon and stars, and by the aurora lorialiM, 

Derinatum. BtyMology. Dutmguith bettoeen these words : 



Rapid. 


Tnivellci. 


Blue and Bl«w. 


Hill and 111. 


Ivory. 
Tarfy. 


Fox. 


Whence and Wliether. 


Rein and Hain. 


lUpid. 


Wood and Would. 


Tear («.) and Tear (a.), 



With blue cold nose^ and wrinkled brow, 
Traveller, whence comest thon ? 
From Lapland's woods, and hills of frost, 
By the rapid rein deer crost ; 
Where tapering grows the gloomy fir. 
And the stunt^ juniper ; 
Where the wild hare and the crow 
Whiten in surrounding snow ; * 
Where the shivering huntsmen tear 
Their fur coats from the grim white bear; 
Where the wolf and northern fox 
Prowl among the lonely rocks ; 
And tardy sims to deserts drear, 
Give days and nights of half a year : 
From icy oceans, where the whales 
Toss in foam their lashing tails ; 
Where the snorting sea-horse shows 
His ivory teeth in grinning rows, 
Where, tumbling in their seal-skin coat, 
Fearless, the hungry fishers float. 
And, from teeming seas, supply 
The food their niggard plams deny.' 

GONDER. 



1. Speaking of animals, that most 
ntunahle writer, Dr. Haley, haa re- 
marked, that ** their clothing, of its own 
accord, changes with their necessities. 
This Is particularly the case with that 
large tribe of qoadmpeds, which are 



covered with fun. Every dealer la 
hare-skins and rabbit-skins Itnows how 
much the skin is thickened L^^nd how it 
wMtens also] by the approach of winter.*' 
-^Natural Theolitayt Chap. Xfl. 
8. The eUipsis in this line ? 
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XVL A VOYAGE TO INDIA. 

Miim>M in deicribing the flight of Satan from the place of his con- 
finement to the Garden of Puadise, has made use of a ^ery beautiful 
illustration from the oarticulars of a voyage to India by the Cape. 
Let the pupil follow his description on the Map of the World. 



Dl0rnxitMM(. 



Stifmology. 



Fftniiln;, whv two »'■ ? 
Perfumes, woere is the 



Gentle. 

Odoriferoos. 

Dispense. accent ? 

Beyond. Delay, plnr. of? 

Native. Stole, ever used as a iMiim f 

PcrAimos. 



Sfyntor. 

" Well plea«d," 

with what ? 
L««jfue. 



agieeing 



Gentle and Gentile. 
SUl and Sale. 
Cootse and Coarse. 

■ Now gentle gales, 



Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils : as when to them who sail 

Beyond the Gape of Hope/ and now are past 

Mozambic,' off at sea nortii-east winds blow 

Sabean odours,' from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the bless'd,^ with such delay 

Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a league, 

Cheer*d with the grateful smell Old Ocean ^ smiles. 

Milton. 



1. Who discovered the route by the 
Qipe of Good Hope? What name was 
flrst i^ven to it? 

», Moxambie, what ? 

S. Why Sabem odmnf 



4. Give the three andent divisions of 
Arabia, and the Latin name for Araby 
the hleu'dt 

5. Why OU OeeoMt 



XVn. ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY IN BELZONPS 
EXHIBITION. 

" Lauoh and mock if you will at the worship of stone idols, but 
mark ye this, ye breakers of images, that in one regard, the stone 
Idol bears awful semblance of deity— unchangefulness in the midst of 
change— the same seeming will, and intent for ever and ever in- 
exorable I Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian kings, 
upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab and Ottoman conquerors— upon 
Napoleon dreaming of an eastern Empire— upon battle and pestilence 
— upon the ceaseless misery of the Egyptian race — upon keen-eyed 
travellers — Herodotus vesterday, and Warburton to day — upon all 
and more this unworldly Sphyux has watched aad watched like a 
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Providence, with the same earnest eyes, aLd the same sad and 
tranquil mien. And we, we shall die, and Islam will wither away ; 
and the Englishman, straining far over to hold his loved India, will 
plant a firm foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the 
Faithful ; and still that sleepless rock will lie watching and watching 
the works of the new busy race, with those same sad earnest eyes; 
and the same tranquil mien everlasting. You dare not mock at the 
Sphynx."— J5«A«i. 

Derivationt. Etymology* SynUuf, 

Dedication. Gigantic Stupendous. Invitation. Yean, 1. 8. 

Embalmed. Immortal. Tremendous. Thebes.' Creatures, ▼. 8, 1. 5. 

Antiquity. Evanescence. Assif^n. Speak! Cambyses, v. 7, 1. S 

Primeval. Posthumous. Architect. O'erthrown. Nature, v. 8, 1. 2. 

Ehitended. Tegument. Misnomer. Asimder. Cheek, v. 6. 1. i. 

Mutations. Immortal. Pinion 'd. Dusky. 

Dittmgtiish beiwem trans, and intrans verbi : 

Walk. Assign. 

Overthrow. Suckle. 

Suuid. Fall. 

And thou hast walk'd about (how strange a story I) 
In Thebes' streets three thousand years ago, 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which tne very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak I for thou long enough hast acted dummy, 
Thou hast a tongue— come let us hear its tune ; 

Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground. Mummy } 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 

Not like thm shosts or disembodied creatures. 

But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 

Tell us — for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom should we assign the Sphynx's fame ? 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either Pyramid that bears his name ? 

Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates as simg by Homer ? 

Perchance that very hand, now pinion'd flat, 
Has hob-a-nobb'd with Pharaoh glass to glass ; 

Or dropp'd a half-penny in Homer's hat, 
Or doff' d thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation,* 

A torch at the great temple's dedication. 
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I need not ask theo if that hand, when annM» 
Has any Roman soldier maul'd and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead and buried and embalm'd,* 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : — 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after tny primeval race was run. 

Since first tliy form was in this box extended. 
We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations ; 

The Roman Empire has begun and ended. 
New worlds have risen— we have lost old nations, 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

March'd armies o'er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, l8?B, 

And shook the Pjrramids with fear and wondei^ 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomVs secrets may not be confess*d, 
The nature of thy private life unfold :— 

A heart has throbb'd beneath that leathern breast. 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled : — 

Have children climb'd those knees and kiss'd that face? 

What was thy name and station, age and race ?• 

Statue of flesh — ^immortal of the dead I 

Imperishable type of evanescence 1 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed. 

And standest undecayed within our presence. 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning. 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 

Why shoi^ld this worthless tegument* endiire, 

If its undying guest* be lost for ever ? 
1 let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue, that when both must sever. 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 

Horace Smith, 

1 . Are w€ told of anything in the bnild- 
InR of the temple to make this probable ? 
8. What U here refene4 to? 



.v?'tA"l ■"*^*** grammatical error io 
thia line ? 



4. Whattr^iriMoiif 
•. Wbat^aeflf 
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XYIII. THE BATTLE OF THE LEA6UB. 

** At the age of sixteen, Henry of NsTaire had been declared head 
of the party of the Huguenots; his uncle the Prince of Conde, and 
the Admiral Coligni, acting as his lieutenants. His first militanr en- 
terprises were unsuccessful. Invited to Paris, at the peace of 157S1, to 
marry the sister of Charles IX., he narrowly escaped from the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, but remained three years a prisoner. 
On the death of Charles, he again took the field agtunst the army of 
the League, which he defeated in the battle of Courtras, 1587, and 
xtill more signally in that of Arques, 1589. After the death of 
Henry III., he won the celebrated battle of Ivry; and being acknow- 
ledged sovereign of France b^ all but the party of the League, then 
in possession of Paris, he laid siege to the city, - which must have 
capitulated, but for the succours of Philip IV*— Trier's Oe», HUtoiy, 
Derwatim. Etymology* S^tax, 

limhaX, Sovereign. Drert. Fvtfwell. 

Plume. Sold.er. Bloody. Guiding ttor f 

Carnage. Matrooa. Shine, 1. 9. 

Helmet. Hurrah. 

DitU»gui$h between thete uwrii, viz. : 
Gal'«lant and gallanf , Hair and linre. 
High and liie. Knight and niglit. 

Bein and reigQ. 

The King is oozne to marshal us, all in his annour drest. 
And he has bound a snow-white phime upon his gallant crest. 
He look'd upon his people, and a tear was in his eye : 
He look'd upon the traitors, and his glanoe won stem and high. 
Hight graciously he smiled on us, as roU'd^ from wing to wing, 
Down all our Ime a deafening shout, " God save our Lord the 

King I" 
*' And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of 

war, 
And be your Oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah I the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin I 
The fienr Duke is pricking fast across St. Andre's pkin, 
With all the hireliug chivalry of Guelders and Almayne.' 
Now by the lips of those we love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the Golden Lilies, — ^upon them with the lance 1 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind uie snow-white 

crest; 
And in they burst, and on they rush'd, while, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest cama^i^ blazed the helmet of Navarre.* 
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Now, God be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenoe hath turned 

his rein. 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is slaJn. 
llieir ranks are breaking like thin clouds before & Biscay gale. 
The field is heap*d with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
" Remember St. Bartholomew !" was pass'd from man to man : 
But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe ; 
Down, down with every foreigner I but let your brethren go." 
Oh 1 was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre I 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; ho ! matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 

Ho I Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's 

souls. 
Ho 1 gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ; 
Ho ! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night. 
For our God hath crush'd the tyrant, our God hath raised the 

slave. 
And mock*d the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 
And glory to our Sovemgn Lord, King Henry of Navarre ! — 

Macaulay. 

1 . W hat b the tubject to roUed t | S. Wliat were Oueldert and Almatfne f 



XIX. THE ARMADA. 

*< Elizabeth of England had warmly espoueed the cause of the 
revolted Netherlands, and her admiral, Sir Francis Drake, had taken 
some of the Spanish settlements in America. To avenge these injuries, 
the Invincible Armada of 150 ships of war, 27,000 men, and 3,000 
pieces of cannon, was equipped by rhilip for the invasion of England. 
The English fleet of 108 ships, attacked them in the night, and burnt 
and destroyed a great part of the squadron. A storm, which drove 
them on the rocks and sands of Zealand, completed their discomfiture, 
and only 50 shattered vessels, with 6,000 men, returned to Spain, 
1588.'*— Ty£&r'« Oeneral HUtory, 

Derivations, Etynuiogy. Syntax. 

Armada. Halberdiers. Bore. Spoils. 

Anend. Badiance. Lie. Post. 

Invincible. Squires. Bode. Halberdiers. 

Merchant. Volcanoes. Behoves. Bohemia's plume. 

I'wiltght. Pane. Gaily. Braeies. 

OnM«. Hamlet. Engle. Bush. 

Uniionnetted. Burxhers. Batteries. 
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Attend, all ye who list* to hear our noble England*B praise ; 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds, she wrought in andont days. 
When that great fleet invincible, against her bore, in vain, 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts in Spain. 
It was abouk* the lovely close of a warm summer's day, 
There* came a gallant merchant ship, full sail to Plymouth bay ; 
The crew had seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's isle. 
At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 
And the tall Piuta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a suard, at every gun, was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of EdgeoombeV lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing bark put out, to pry along the coast ; 
And with loose rein, and bloody spur, rode inluid many a post. 

With his white hair, unbonnetted,' the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums. 
The yeomen, round the market cross, make clear an ample 

space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of her grace :' 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells. 
As slow, upon the labouring wind, the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown. 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down ! 
80 stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard 

field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Coesar*s eagle shield : 
80 glared he when, at Aginoourt, in wrath he tum^ to bay. 
Ana crushed and torn, ^neath his claws, the princely hunters 

lay, 

Ho I strike the flagstaff deep, sir Knight 1 Ho ! scatter flowers, 

fair maids! 
Ho, gunners I fire a loud salute ! ho, gallants 1 draw vour blades I 
Thou, sun, shine on her joyously ! ye breezes, waft her wide I 
Oar glorious semjper eadem F the banner of our pride 1 

The fresh'ning breeze of eve unfurled that banner's massy fold — 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea ; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright, as busy as the day ; 
For swift to east, and swift to west, the warning radiance' 

spread — 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone— it shone on Beachy Head. 

c2 
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Far o*er the deep, the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of 

fire, 
The fisher left his skifif to rock on Tamer's glittering waves. 
The rugged miners poured to war, from Mendip*s sunless caves : 
O'er Lougleat's towers, o'er Granboume's oaks, the fiery herald 

flew — 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge' — the rangers of Beau- 
lieu. 
Hight sharp and quick the bells rang out, all night, from Bristol 

town ; 
And, ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton Down. 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 
And saw, o'erhanging Richmond Hill, that streak of blood-re<l 

light. 
The bugle's note, and cannon's roar, the deathlike silence broke. 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke ; 
At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires ; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear, 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 

cheer ; 
And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet. 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down each 

rousing street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din. 
As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in 4 
And eastward straight, for wild Blackheath, the warlike errand 

went ; 
And roused, in many an ancient hall, the gallant squires of 

Kent; 
Southward, for Surrey's pleasant hills, flew tliose bright coursers 

forth ; 
High on black Hampstead's swarthy moor, they started for the 

north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still ; 
All night from tower to tower they sprang, all night from hill to 

hill; 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Derwent's rocky dales ; 
Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the stormy hills of 'Wales ; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's'® lonely 

height ; 
Till streamed in crimson, on the wind, the Wrekin's crest of 

light. 
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TUU broad and fierce the star came forth, on Ely's stately fane. 
And town and hamlet rose in arms, o'er all the boundless plain : 
Till Belvoir's lordly towers the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wide vale of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the firo that burnt on Gaimt's embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 

Macaulay. 



1. Meaning of li$t, and how come* 
it to have that meaning^ ? 
£. What part of speech is o&otctf 

3. Any eflipsis here ? 

4. Where is Edgecombe, and all the 
other places mentioned in this piece ? 

5. What does uHbonnetted apply to? 
«. *<In all the public writs which 

Charles V. issued as king of Spain, he 
aasamed the title of Majesty , and required 
it fitom hia subjects as a maric of respect. 
Before that time, all the monarchs of 
Europe were satisfled with the appella- 



tion of Highness or Oraet ; hut the vanity 
of other courts soon led them to imitate 
the Spanish. The epithet Mi^esty is no 
longer a mark of pre-eminence The 
most inconsiderable monarchs in Europe 
enjoy it, and the arrogance of the greater 
potentates has invented no higher deno- 
mination ."—A/btfrtocMi. 

7. Of what U temper eadem the motto ? 

8. Whtt tDoming r<tdiance f 

9. For what is Stone rienge celebrated ? 
10. Name the twelve counties tliat can 

be seen flrom Malvern** lonely height. 



XX. A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

^ Without a knowledge of geography we can neither describe the 
world to others nor form a proper conception of it ourselves. This 
knowledge was always necessary, but it is more so now than erer, 
on account of the increased intonation people in general possess^ 
and the increased intercourse of nations." — PaHej^s Grammar of Geo- 

Derivatwns, Eiffmohgy. 



Expanse. Imparts 

Devastating. De^iecrated. 

Immense. Reftilgent. 
Immortal. 



Cold and wild. Heroes. 

Breaks. 1 beauties. 

Hail. Fairert. 



Emblem of eternity, 

Unbeginning endless sea I 

Let me launch my soul on thee. 

Sail, nor keel, nor helm, nor oar, 

Need I, ask I, to explore 

Thine expanse from shore to shore. 

Eager fancy, imconfined 
In a voyage of the mind. 
Sweeps along thee like the wind 
Where the billows cease to roll. 
Round the silence of the pole. 
Thence set out, my ycnturous sou'U 



.^* 
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8ee, by Greenland cold and wild. 

Hocks of ice eternal piled ; 

Yet the mother loves her child. 
Next on lonely Labrador, 
Let me hear the snow-falls roar, 
Devastating all before. 

But a brighter vision breaks 
O'er Canadian woods and lakes ; 

These my spirit soon forsakes, 

Lan'd of exiled Liberty, 
Where our fathers once were free, 
Brave New England, hail to tiice ! 
Pennsylvania, while thy flood 
Waters fields unbought with blood,^ 
Stand for peace as thou hast stood. 
The West Indies I behold. 
Like the Hesperides of old, 
Trees of life wiih fruits of gold I 

No — a curse is on the soil :• 
Bonds and scourges, tears and toil, 
Man degrade, and earth despoil.' 
Horror-struck I turn away, 
Coasting down the Mexique bay ; 
Slavery there hath lost the. day. 

South America expands 

Mountain-forests, river-lands, 

And a nobler race demands ; 
And a nobler race arise. 
Stretch their limbs, unclose their eyeis 
Claim the earth, and seek the skies. 

Gliding through Magellan's Straits, 
Where two oceans * ope their gates, 
What a spectacle awaits 1 
The immense Pacific smiles 
Bound ten thousand little isles, 
—Haunts of violence and wiles. 

But the powers of darkness yield. 

For the Cross is in the field. 

And the light of hfe reveal'd : 
Rays from rock to rock it darts. 
Conquers adamantine hearts. 
And immortal bliss impai't«. 
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North and west, receding far 
From the evening's downward star. 
Now I mount Aurora's car,* — 

Pale Liberia's deserts shun. 

From Kamtschatka's headlands run. 

South and east, to meet -the sun. 

Jealous China, strange Japan, 
With bewildered thought I scan : 
They are but dead seas of man. 

Lo 1 the eastern Gyclades, 

Phoenix-nests, and halcyon * seas ; 

But I tarry not with these. 

Pass we now New Holland's shoals, 
Where no ample river rolls ; 
World of undiscovered souls ! 

Bring them forth — *tis Heaven's decree ; 

Man, assert thy dignity ; 

Let not brutes look down on thee. 

Either India next is seen,^ 

With the Ganges stretched between ; 

Ah I what horrors here have been. 

War, disguised as conmierce," came ; 

Britain, carrying sword and flame. 

Won an empire,^lost her name. 

% the Gulf of Persia sail. 
Where the true-love nightingale 
Woos the rose in every vale. 

Though Arabia charge the breeze 

With the incense of her trees. 

On I press o'er southern seas. 

Cape of Storms, thy spectre's fled. 
And the angel Hope, instead,* 
Lights from heaven upon thy head. 

St. Helena's dungeon keep '• 

Scowls defiance o'er the deep ; 

There Napoleon's relics sleep." 

Mammon's plague-ships throng the waves ; 
Oh ! 'twere mercy to the slaves, 
Were the maws of sharks their graves. 

Hercules, thy pillars standi 

Sentinels of sea and laud ; 

Cioud-capt Atlas towers at hand. 
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Mark the dens of caitiff Moors ; 

Ah I the pirates seize their oars ; 

-——Fly ihe desecrated shores. 
Egypt's hieroglyphic reahn. 
Other floods than Nile's o'erwhelm ; 
Slaves tUm'd despots hold tho liclm. 

Judah's cities are forlorn, 
Lehanon and Carmel shorn, 
Zion trampled down with scorn. 

Greece, thine ancient lamp is spent ; 

Thou art thine own monument ; 

But the sepulchre is rent. 

And a wind is on the wing 
At whose hreath new heroes firing, 
Sages teach, and poets *' sing. 
Italy, thy beauties shroud 
In a gorgeous evening cloud ; 
Thy refulgent head is bow'd : 

Tet where Boman genius reigns, 
Boman blood must warm the veins ; 

Look well, tyrants, to your chains. 

Feudal realm of old romance, 
Spain, thy lofty front advance, 
Qrasp thy shield and couch thy lauce. 

At the fire-flash of thine eye, 

Giant bigotry shall fly ; 

At thy voice, oppression die. 
Lusitania, from thy dust 
Shake thy locks ; the cause is just ; 
Strike for freedom, strike and trust. 

I^rance, I hurry, from thy shore ; 

Thou art not the France of yore ; 

Thou art new-bom France no more. 
Sweep by Holland like the blast ; 
One quick glance at Denmark ciwt, 
Sweden, Bussia ;— all is past. 

Elbe nor Weser tempt my stay ; 
Germany, beware the day 
When thy schoolmen bear the swny. 
Now to thee, to thee I fly. 
Fairest isle beneatii the sky 
To my heart as in mine eye I 
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I have seen them one by one, 
Every shore beneath the sun, 
And my voyage now is done. 

While I bid them all be blest ; 

Britain thouVt my home, my rest ; 

My own land, I love thee best.*^ 

MONTGOHEBT. 



1. WlMt historieal fhcts an here re- 
ferred to ? 

s. Aa far as the British Wert India 
Islands are oonwrned, this is no longer 
tme. 

9. Paraphrase these two lines. 

4. Wliat ttm/ocsaaif 

b. What is the meaning of numn^g 

JSWrOTO M COT f 

6. ** Halcymi is both a noan and an 
adjective. When a noun, it is the name 
of a bird, which the poets say oMses the 



sea to he calm, whenever it alights in 
the waves ; when an adjective, it signl- 
fles calm or tranquil."— IfeCa/^A. 

7. What ancient division of India is 
here referred to ? 

8. What does the poet refer to? 

9. Explain the historieal allusions. 

10. What part of speech is lutp here ? 

11. No longer true. 

18. What poet in particular is referred 
to? 
13. Best, what part of speech ? 



XXI. THE NOBTHEBN SEAS. 

In the arctic regions total darkness lasts about six weeks, bat the 
0ky is enlivened by all sorts of brilliant lights, by meteors or flashes 
of light, darting through the sky, as we sometimes see in the heavens 
«tf our country, and also by the lights called the Aurora Borealis, or 
Northern Dancers— lights which assume all sorts of shapes, and the 
most lovely colours ; and when these fade they have the stars. 
DerhsettioM, BtynuUogy, 



Vessel. 

Splendours. 

C^wned. 

Creature 

Visited. 



Snug. 

Fly. 

Echoes. 

Sleepy. 

Solemn. 



Voyage. 

Things, V. 2, 1. S. 
Fathoms, v. 3, 1. 4. 
. 4, 1. 3. 



Up I up I let us a voyage take, 

Why sit we here at ease ? 
Find U8 a vessel tight and snug. 

Bound for the Northern Seas. 

I long to see the Korthem Lights,' 
With their rushing splendours fly ; 

Like living things with flaming wings. 
Wide o'er the wond'roos sky. 

I long to see those icebergs vast, 
With heads all crowned with snow ; 

Whose green roots sleep in the awful deep^ 
Two hundred fathoms low I 
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I long to hear the thand*ring crash 

Of their terrific fall, 
And the echoes from a thousand cliffsy 

Like lonely voices call. 

There shall we see the fierce white bear. 

The sleepy seals aground, 
And the spouting whales that to and fro 

Sail wiw a dreary sound. 

There may we tread on depths of ice, 

That the hairy mammoth hide, 
Perfect as when in times of old. 

The mighty creature died. 

And while the unsetting sun shines on 
Through the still • heaven's deep blue, 

We'll traverse the azure waves, the horda 
Of the dread sea-horse » to view. 

We'll pass the shores of solemn pine, 
Where wolves and black bears prowl ; 

And away to the rocky isles of mist, 
To rouse the northern fowl. 

And there in wastes of the silent sky. 

With silent earth below, 
We shall see far off to his lonely rock, 

Thd lonely eagle go. 

Then softly, softly will we ti*ead 

By inland streams to see. 
Where the cormorant of the silent north, 

Site there all silently. 
We've visited the northern clime, 

Ite cold and ice-bound main ; 
So now, let us back to a dearer land 

To Britain back again 1 

Anonymous. 

I . Another name for Northern Lights ? I 3. Another name for the Ma-hone ? 
S. 8tUt, what part of ipeeeh ? | 



XXn. THE DOWNFALL OF POLAND. 

In 1778 the three powers, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, dismem- 
bered Poland, taking the ^eater portion of it to themselves, and the 
courts of London and Fans permitted this act of arbitrary power and 
spoliation to pass unnoticed. ** A small part was reserved to Poland, 
but a seoona dismemberment took place in 1793, when the three 
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allied powers divided the remaining province! between tbem ; and 
what remained of Poland was finally divided between the royal spo- 
liators in 1795, who were, at that very period, protesting against the 
doctrines of the French Revolutionists. The champion of Die PolesL 
on this last partition, was General Kosciusko, who, heading a small 
body of patriots, made a stand for the liberties of his ill-fated coun- 
try, but he was defeated, wounded, and taken prisoner by the Rus- 
sians. Praga, the great suburb of Warsaw, was stormed by the 
Russian general Suwarrow, and all the inhabitants put to the sword ; 
Warsaw itself capituUted, and nothing was left for the Poles but 
absolute submission. The king of Poland, deprWed ofhis title, sub- 
sisted at Petersburg upon a pension."— l^ler^s Gen, Hittory, 
IhrivatumM, &jfmohgy, Sgiiuut, 
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Poured. 
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3ppr««<ni. 
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Conntrv. 


Tumultuoiu. 


Munnaring. 


«i»Vt//aathebreeM.** 


Wanrion. 


PNO^ing. 


PrevalU. 


Bloodiest. 


Blooddved ipo/iiri. 


Deatruetion. 
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Uudismayed. 


Puiwant. 






Omnipotent. 
















Poured and pored. Dyed and died. 






Tolled and told. Bade and ]»d. 





Oh ! sacred Truth,* thy triumph ceased awhile 
And Hope, thy sister,' ceased with thee to smile, 
When leagued oppression pour'd to northern wara 
Her whisker'd pandoors and her fierce hussars," 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of mom, 
Peal'd her loud drum, and twang'd her trumpet horn i 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van ; 
Presaging wrath to Poland —and to man 1 
Warsaw's last champion from her * height surveyed 
Wide o'er the fields a waste of ruin lai^ — 
Oh 1 Heav'n — ^he cried, — ^my bleeding country save I 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet, though destruction^sweep those lovely plains, 
Bise, fellow-men*1 our cbunti^ yet remains ! 
By that dread name * we wave the sword on high I 
And swear for her to live I — with her to die 1 

He said, and on the rampart-heights array'd 
His trusty warriors, few? but undismay'd ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid • front they form. 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low, murm'ring sounds along their banners fly, 
Bevenge or death, — the watchword and reply ; 
Then peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin toird their last alarm 1 
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In yam, alas I in vain, ye gallant fow ! 
From rank to rank your volley'd thunder flew :— 
Oh I bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime, 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe I 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shatter'd spear, 
Olosied her bright eye, and curb'd her high career : 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 
And Freedom shriek'd— as Kosciusko fell 1 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there. 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow,' 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below ; 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring below ; 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay I 
Hark I as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook — ^red meteors flash'd alpng the sky, 
And conscious Nature shudder'd at the cry ! 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra ' bled ! 
Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man. 
Fight in his sacred cause and lead the van ! 
Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone. 
And make her arm puissant as your own I 
Oh ! once again to Freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tell — ^the Bruce of Bannookburn. 

Campbell. 



1. Why Mcred Truth? 
S. What does the poet mean by repre- 
■enthiff Hope as the siiter of Truth ? 

3. What tLTepoMduort and hutsars t 

4. What \B the correlative of her f 
d. What dread name f 



6. In what sense is Aorrid to be under- 
stood? 

7. What is gained by the change tram 
the past tense, at the former line, to the 
present in this ? 

8. Where are these two battle-flelda. 



XXm. THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

*' TuE first Christian emperor may claim the honour of the first edict 
which condemned the art and amusement of shedding human blood ; 
but this benevolent law expressed the wishes of the prince, without 
reforming an inveterate abuse which degraded a dviused nation be- 
low the condition of savage cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps 
several thousand, victims were annually slaughtered in the great cities 
of the empire, and the month of December, more peculiarly devoted 
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to the eombats of gladiators, still exhibited to the eyes of the Roman 
people a grateful spectacle of blood and cruelty." — Oibbon. 
DerivatiMt. Etymology, Syntax, 

Gltdiator. Lie. Lie. 

Agony. Tirooped« Slow, 1. 5. 

Gradually. Ere. Shout. 

Expire. Swims. Sixe. 

UnaTenged. Lay. 

I BEE before me the gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand, — his manly brow 

Consents to death, bnt conquers agony,* 

And his droop'd head sinks gradually low, 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first ' of a thunder-shower ; and now 

The arena swims ' around him — ^he is gone, [won. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who 

He heard it, but he heeded not— his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
ITiere were his young barbarians all at play, 
ITiere was their Dacian mother — ^he, their sire, 
Butcher*d to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rush'd with his blood — Shall he expire, 
And imavenged ? — ^Arise I ye Goths,^ and glut your ire. 

Bybon. 

1. What is meant by AMfiwrtMoiiyf I ing«i atate them, and aay whleh yov 

S. What Howl ii nndentood iojunt t prefer. 

•• Swim ia tiuceptible of two mean- 4. Who were the Goths ? 



XXIV. LOCH-NA-GARR. 

LocH-MA-oARR Is onc of the most sublime of the ''Caledonian 
Alps." Its appearance is of a dusky hue, but the summit is the 
sesit of eternal snows. Balmoral, our Queen's ** highland hcmtf" is 
not far distant from Loch-na-Garr. The whole district is exceed- 
ingly imnantio ; and it was fortunate for Byron that he spent some 
time in it when a boy about eight years old. It produced impres- 
sions which remained with him through life. 

Derhatkm* Etymology. SynUue. 

Minions. 

Luxury. 

Reposes. 

Bammits. 

Cataraeta. 

Beautioi. 

D2 



Inftmey. 


Gay. 


LanOseapei. 




Hove. 


Rove. 


Traditional. 


Valley. 


Daily, ▼.«, 1.4. 


Elapse. 


Echoes. 
Bereft. 
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Away ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove; 
Restore me the rocks where the snow-flake reposes, 

For still tbey are sacred to freedom and love. 
Tes, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 

Bound their white summits though elements war, 
Though cataracts foam, 'stead of smooth flowing fountdnSi 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch-na-Garr. 

Ah, there my young footsteps in infancy wandered I 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ; 
On chieftains long perished my memory pondered, 

As daily I strcde through the pine-covered glade. 
I sought not my home till the day's dying glory 

Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ; 
For fancy was cheered by traditional story, 

Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch-na-Garr. 

Shades of the dead 1 have I not heard your voices 

Rise on the night-rolling breath of the galef 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices. 

And rides on the wind o'er his own Highland vale ? 
Round Loch-na-Garr, while the stormy mist gathers. 

Winter presides in his cold icy car ; 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers — 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch-na-Garr. 

lU-starred, though brave, did no visions fordboding 

Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ? 
Ah I were you destined to die at CuUoden ? 

Victory crowned not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy, in death's earthly slumber 

You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar ; 
The pibroch resounds to the piper's loud number 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch-na-Garr. 

Years have rolled on, Loch-na-Garr, since I left you ; 

Years must elapse ere I tread you again ; 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you. 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion's plain. 
England 1 thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has roved o'er the mountains afar ; 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic. 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch-na-Garr I 

BTB02r» 
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XXV. UNES ON THE DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANTS POB 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

** Bb fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth and mibdue it ; and 
have dominion oyer the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth on the earth."— Oem. L 98. * 
JkrhxaiQU, EtjflHology, 

Peiuive. Pktrlarehal. Remoteit. 

Receding. Beniffn. Grief. 

Ecliptic Spontaneous. Children. 

Independent. Symmetry. Choru. 

Con«tel)atioiis. Beauty. 

Gulf. 

DUtmgmsh betweem Uafollowmg, vis, : 
Shore and aewer. Teem and team. 

Mom and monrn. Maid and made. 

Hhed and diade. Symmetry and cemetery. 

Beckon and beacon. 

On England's shore I saw a pensive band. 

With sails unfurled for earth's remotest strand. 

Like children parting from a mother, shed ^ 

Tears for the home ^t could not yield them bread ; 

Grief marked each face receding from the view,* 

•Twas grief to nature honourably true. 

And long poor wanderers o'er the ecliptic deep 

The song that names but riome shall make you weep ; 

Oft shall ye fold your flocks by stars above 

Li that far world, and miss the stars ye love ; 

Oft, when its tuneless birds scream round forlorn, 

Begret the lark that gladdens England's mom ; 

And, giving England's names to distant scenes, 

Lament that earth's extension intervenes.' 

But cloud* not yet too long, industrious train. 

Tour solid good with sorrow nursed in vain ; 

For has the heart no interest yet as bland 

As that which binds us to our native land ? 

The deep-drawn wish, when children crown our hearth. 

To hear the cherub chorus of their mirth, 

Undamped by di-ead that want may e'er imhouse, 

Or servile misery knit those smiling brows ; 

The pride to rear an independent shed. 

And give the Ups we love unborrowed bread ; 

To see a world, from shadowy forests won. 

In youthful b«iuty wedded to the sim ; 

To skirt our home with harvests widely sown. 

And call ti^e blooming landscape all our own. 
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Our childrens. heritage in prospect long. 
These are the hopes, nigh-minded hopes and strong; 
That beckon Enghmd's wanderers o'er the brine 
To reahns where foreign oonstelhitioDs shine ; 
Where streams from undiscoyered fonntams roll^ 
And winds shall fan them from the antarctic pole. 
And what thoogh doom'd to shores so hr apart 
From England's home, that even the home-sidL heart 
Quails, tanking ere that ^olf can be recrossed. 
How large a space of fleetmg life is lost : 
. Yet there by time their bosoms shall be changed. 
And strangers once * shall cease to si^ estrai^ed ; 
But jocund in their year's long sunsUne roam, 
lliat yields their sickle twice its harvest home.* 

There, marking o*er his farm's expanding ring/ 

New fleeces whiten and new fruits upspring ; 

The grey-haired swain, his grand-child spc^ifcing loond, 

Shall walk at eye his little empire's bound, 

Emblazed with ruby yintage, ripening com, 

And verdant ramparts of acacian thorn, 

While mingling with the scent his pipe exhales. 

The orange-grove's and fig-tree's breath prevails ; 

Survey with pride, beyond a monarch's spoil. 

His honest arm's own subjugated soil; 

And, summing all the blessings God has given. 

Put up his patriarchal prayer to heaven. 

That when nis bones shall here repose in peace, 

The scions of his love may still increase. 

And o'er a land where life has ample room 

In health and plenty ixmocently bloom. 

Delightful land, in wildness even benign, 
The glorious past is ours, the future t^e I 
As in a cradled Hercules, we trace 
The lines of empire in thine infant face. 
What nations in thy wide horizon's span 
Shall teem on tracts untrodden yet by man ! 
What spacious cities with their spires shall gleam 
Where now the panther laps a lonely stream, 
And all but brute or reptile life is dumb 1 
Land of the free ! thy kingdom is to come. 
Of states, with laws from Gothic bondage burst, 
And cre^ by charter'd priesthoods unaocursed ; 
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Of navies hoisting their emblazoned flags, 
Where shipless seas now wash unbeacon'd crags ; 
Of hosts reviewed in dazzling files and squares, 
Their pennon'd trmnpets breathing native airs, — 
For minstrels thoa shalt have of native fire, 
And maids to sing the songs themselves inspire ; 
Our very speech, methinks, in after-time, 
Shall catch the Ionian hlandness of thy clime ; 
And whilst the light and luxury of thy skies 
Give brighter smiles to beauteous woman's eyes, 
The Arts, whose soul is love, shall all-spontuieous riae, 
Untrack'd in deserts lies the marble mine, 
Undug the ore that 'midst thy roofs shall shine ; 
Unborn thy hands — ^but bom they are to be- 
Fair Australasia, that shall give to thee 
Proud temple domes, with galleries winding high. 
So vast in space, so just in symmetry ; 
They widen to the contemplating eye 
With colonnaded aisles in long array. 
And windows that enrich the flood of day' 
O'er tesselated pavements, pictures fair. 
And niched statues breathing golden air ; 
Nor there, whilst all that's seen bids Fancy swell. 
Shall Music's voice refuse to seal the spell ; 
But choral hymns shall wake enchantment round. 
And organs yield their tempests of sweet sound. 

Meanwhile, ere Arts triumphant reach their goal. 
How blest the years of pastoral life shall roll 1 
Even should some wayward hour^ the settler's mind 
Brood sad on scenes for ever left behind. 
Yet not a pang that England's name imparts 
Shall touch a fibre of his children's hearts ; 
Bound to that native land by nature's bond, 
Full little shall their wishes rove beyond 
Its mountains blue and melon-skirted streams, 
Since childhood loved and dreamt of in their dreams. 
How many a name to us unoouthly wild 
Shall thrill that region's patriotic child ; 
And bring as sweet thoughts o'er his bosom's chords^ 
As aught that's named in song to us affords I 
Dear sball that river's margin be to him, 
Where sportive first he bamed his boyish limb ; 
Or pettea birds still brighter than their bowers, 
Or twined his tame young kangaroo with flowers : 
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But more magnetic yet to memoiy 

Shall be the sacred spot still blooming nigh, — 

The bower of love where first his bosom burned^ 

And smiling passion saw its smile returned. 

Gk> forth and prosper then, emprising *® band ; 

May He» who in the hollow of his hand 

The ocean holds, and rules the whirlwind's sweep. 

Assuage its wrath and guide you on the deep I Campbell. 



1. With wUt k iked grammfttically 
eonn«et«d? 

S. Btetdmg from whose viewf 

8. luterteum between what ? 

4. In what wnae ia cletid here uted ? 
* 5. To what word ia <mc0 meant to b« 
appU«d. 



6. Kxplain the diflerenee between the 
seatona of Anatralia and ours. 

7. In what eente used? 

8. What ia meant by the wmdmeg 
emtchimg ihaJUtod if doff t 

9. In what cose » hawf 

10. What ia the more oraal form of 
thiawocd? 



XXVI. BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 
** Tbb action began at five minutes past ten, and was general by 
eleyen. * * * The cannonade soon became tremendous; above 
two thousand pieces of cannon on the two sides poured forth death 
within a space not exceeding a mile and a half in breadth ; from the 
city on the one side, and the remainder of the squadron under Sir Hyde 
Parker on the other, the hostile fleets seemed wrapped in one darsUng 
conflagration. For three hours the fire continued without any ap- 
pearance of diminution on either side ; and Sir Hyde, seeing three 
ships aground under the iron tempest of the Crown batteries, and 
being unable, from the wind and current, to render any assistance 
made the signal of recall, generously supposing that, if Nelson was ia 
a situation to continue the contest, he would disobey the order, bat 
that if he was not, his reputation would be saved by the signal i>r 
retreat having been made by his superior officer. 

^ In the midst of this terrific cannonade Nelson was rapidly walk- 
ing the quarter-deck. A shot through the mainmast scattered splin- 
ters aroupd. He observed to one of his officers, with a smile, *■ This is 
warm work, and this day may be the last to any of us in a moment; 
but, mark me, I would not be elsewhere for thousands.' About this 
time the signal lieutenant called out that the signal for discontiauinff 
the action had been thrown out by the Commander-in-C!hie£ and 
asked if he should repeat it. * No,* he replied, * acknowledge it.' He 
then continued walking about In neat emotion, and, meeting Captain 
Foley, said, * What think you, Foley ? the Admiral has hung out 
No. 39 (the signal for discontinuing action). You know I have only 
one eye ; I have a right to be blind sometimes.' And then, putting 
the ^ass to his blind eye, he exclaimed, * I really do not see the sig- 
nal ; keep mine for closer battle still flying. That's the way I an- 
swer sucn signals. Nail mine to the mast.' Admiral Graves and 
the other ships, looking only to Nelson, continued the combat with 
unabated vigour ; but the order to retire was seen in time to save 
Biou's littie squadron, though not to preserve its gallant commander. 
* What will Nelson think of us?' was that brave man's, mournful cx^ 
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tilanmtioiL, aa, with a heavy heart, he gave orders to draw off. Hit 
cleric was soon after killed by bis side, and several marines swept 
•way by a discharge from the Crown batteries. * Come then, my 
"boys, let OS all die together,' said Riou, and just as the words were 
nttered he was cut in two by a chain shot." — AlmnCs Siatoty ^ 

DerwatioM. Etymology. SynUut, 

Determined. Ecliiwe. Fierce. Renown. Prace, t. 5. 1. ft. 

Antieipftte. ConAanntlon. AllMt. Leviathans. Sigh, v. 8, 1. S. 

Adamantine. Condoles. Chief. Eclipae. 

Cities'. 

Op* Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark^s crown,* 

And her arms alon^ the deep proudly shcme ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand. 

And the prince of all the land 

Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April mom by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path. 

There was silenCe deep as death ; 

And the boldest — ^held his breath 

For a time. 

But the might of England flush'd* 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter" rushM 

O'er the deadly space between. 

** Hearts of oak !" our captains cried, when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships. 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun ! 

Again ! again I again ! 

And the havoc, did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back : — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom ;*^ 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

light the gloom I 
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Out spoke the viotor then. 

As he haiPd them o'er the wave, 

" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save ! — 

So peace, instead of death, let us bring : 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our king." 

Then Denmark bless'd our chief. 

That he gave their wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose ; 

As death withdrew his shades from the day t 

While the sun look'd smiling-bright 

O'er a wide and woful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away 1 

Now joy, old England raise 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities' blaze,^ 

While the wine-cup shines in lights 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar. 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts I to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant— good Biou ! 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! Campbell. 



1 . Oft what part of tpeech and what 
tonnected with ? 

. 2. Put these two lines in their natural 
•rtler. 

S. Meaning of Jlmhed wnd/leeterf 



4, Soomt anythliff to remark aboit 
this word? 

5. Explain the plirase fesfal cUm 
blaze. 
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XXVII. FIELD OF WATEBLOO. 

** TTeyxr wm 8 nobler spectacle witnested than both armies now ex- 
hibited; its magnificence struck even the Peninsular and Imperial 
veterans Triih afeelins of awe.— 18lA Jnna 1815. 

** On the French side eleven columns deployed simultaneously, to 
.ake up their ground ; like huge serpentSi clad in glittering scales, 
Jiey wound slowly over the opposite hills, amid an incessant clang of 
trumpets and rolling of drums, from the bands of 114 battalions and 
112 squadrons, which played the * Marseillaise,' the 'CSiant de De- 
part,' the * Yeillons au Salut de TEmpire,' and other popular French 
aira. Soon order appeared to arise out of chaos ; four of the columns 
formed the first line, four the second, three the third. The formi- 
dable forces of France were seen in splendid array ; and the British 
soldiers contemplated with admiration their noble antagonists. 

^ Two hundred and fifty guns, stretched along the crest of the ridge 
in front, with matches lighted and equipment complete, gave an awful 
presage of the confiict which was approaching. The infantry in the 
first and second lines, flanked by dense masses of cavalry, stood in 
perfect order. Four-and-twenty squadrons of cuirassiere, behind 
either extremity of the second, were already resplendent in the rays 
of the sun ; the grenadiers and lancers of the guard in the third line 
were conspicuous from their brilliant uniforms and daszling arms ; 
while, in the rear of all, tlie four-and-twenty battalions of the guard, 
dark and massy, occupied each side of the road near La Belle Al- 
liance, as if to terminate the contest. The British army, though little 
less numerous, did not present so imposing a spectacle to either army, 
from their being in great part concealed by the swell of the ridge on 
which they stood. They were drawn up in two lines, some in squares, 
with the cavalry in rear, and the artillery in front skilfully disposed 
along the summit of the ascent. No clang of trumpets or rolling oi 
drums was heard from their ranks ; silently, like the Greeks of old, 
the men took up their ground, and hardly any sound was hesoti from 
the vast array but the rolling of the guns, and occasional words of 
command from the ofiloers. Napoleon had been afraid that the 
English would retreat during the night, and expressed the utmost joy 
when their squares appeared in steady array next morning, evidently 
with the design of givine battle. *• I nave them, these English !' said 
he, * Nine chances out of ten are in our favour.' * Sire,' replied Soult, 
*I know these English ; they will die on the ground on which they 
stand before they lose it.' "—Alimm'a History tf Europe, 

Simpler. Simple. 

Britfht, T. 2, 1. 3. lied. 

Marriage-bell. Deadljr. 

I^eaTes. Mutual. 

Stop I — for thy tread is on an empire's' dust ! 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below \ 
Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust F 
Nor column trophied for triamphal show ? 



ColOMl. 


Happily. 


ReTelry. 
llnoonAned. 


AroM. 


Foremo't, 


Ifawniflcently. 


Frll. 




Trodden. 
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None ; but the moral's truth tells simpler* so. 
As the ground was before, thus let it be. — 
How that red rain* hath made the harvest grow I 
And is this all the world has gain'd by theo, 
Thou first and last of fields ! king-making Victory ? 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital* had gather*d then 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men t 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and wheu 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell; — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep soimd strikes like a rising knell 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance 1 let joy be imconfined ! 
Ko sleep till mom when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But, hark !— that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Aim ! arm I — it is I it is I — the cannon's opening roar I 

WithiA a window'd niche of that high hall 
JSate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amid the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smil'd because he deem'd it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier, 
And rous'd the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell !^ 

Ah I then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
Ihe life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Whidi ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom oould rise r 
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And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the heat of tne alarming drum 
Boused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumh, 
Or whispering, with white Ups — " The foe ! they come, they 
oome!** 

And wild and high the '' Cameron's gathering*' rosel 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Alhyn V hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes f 
How in the noon of night" that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill 1 But with the breath which filled 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill" the mountaineers 
Witli their fierce native dariug, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan*s, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's eai-s i 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving — ^if aught inanimate e'er grieves — 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them,*° but above shall grow 
In its next verdure ; when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low! 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last evo in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 
The mom the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover 'd thick with other clay,*^ 
Which her own clay shall cover—heap'd and pent, 
Bider and horse, — friend, foe, — ^in one red burial blent P* 

Bybon. 



1. What empire ? 

2. In what sense is timber used here ? 
S. Rtdrmnt 

4. Whattoit? 



5. " This stanta is Tery grand, even 
firom its total unadorament. It is only 
a versification of the common narratives ; 
but here may well be applied a position 



m 
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9f Johntoiu that 
dent to fill the mind, 



When truth i« anlB- 

Ind, Action i« wo«m 

than uaelea*.' *'—Brf/dges. 

6. Albyn to the Celtic name of Seot- 
Und. 

7. Who are meant by her Saxon foesf 
n. Explain the phrase noon tf night. 
9, The verb All to naed here in two 

diffeient venee ; explain them. 



10. llieellipdaherer 

11. Whatc%? 



18. Sir Walter Scott, no incompetent 

indee, has nid of this deacription oftho 
?ield of Waterloo, ** I am not sore that 
any verses in our lanrnage snrpaas, in 
viKoar and in feeling, tibto most tMMotilU 
deacxiptloa." 



XXVm. ANCIENT GREECE. 

^Skfa HATED from Asia by the Hellespont and the long defiles of 
Thrace, shielded on the North by the lofty chain of mountains which 
iivides it, with Italy, from the open plains of Northern Europe, sur- 
rounded on every other side by water, Greece, combines with all 
these external fortifications, the advantage of an internal construction, 
resembling a castle of the Middle Ages. Wall is added to wall, portal 
to portal, forming an inextricable labyrinth, which always affords a 
retreat and an asylum for its defenders after every defeat, and 
presents snares and perils to its enemies after every viotoiy. Upon 
this soil, shone upon by a glorious sun, bathed by romantic seas, 
adorned to profusion by the wild and picturesque beauties of a 
luxuriant vegetation, a race of men no less admirably organized was 
cast b^ Providence, to be trained and educated for the benefit of 
humanity ; a race endowed with activity and courage, possessing a 
bold and poetical imaffination, loving the mountain and the sea, and, 
consequently, independence and danger ; fitted for every thing,— for 
philosophy no less than for business ; for the arts no less than for 
virtue ; for the labours of war no less than for those of peace : a race 
gifted with an extraordinary and unrivalled genius, and the unhappy 
remains of which we shamefully permit to perish before our eyes. 
* * * * * * It sustained this rank during ten centuries ; 
for during ten centuries, it marched at the head of humanity, opening 
an immortal path before it ; it was pre-eminent over all who had been 
chosen before, or who have been since ; for it was by it. and in 'it, 
that the root was firmly planted, in the bosom of humanity, of that 
tree of civilization which is destined at length to cover the earth with 
its branches."— Jbtt/froy an the** Influence of Greece m the Developmeni 
qf Humanity" 



Deripations. 

Cave. 

Servile. 

Kxpirea. 

Pyramid. 

Despotk 



Etymologf/. 

Story. 

Strife. 

Shame. 

Heroes. 

Gulf. 



SynUu. 

Pronoance. 
Srory. 
Monument. 
Mountains. 



Compare the»e adjeeUeet: 

Brave. 
Former. 

Namel«M. 

Mighty. 

Native. 



Clime* of the unforgotten brave 1 
Whose land from plain to mountain cave 
Was freedom's home or glory's grave 1 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be. 
That this is all remainst of thee ? 
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Approacli, thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this Thermopylae ? 
These waters blue that round you lave, 

Oh servile offspring of the free — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis 1 
These scenes, their story not unknown. 
Arise, and make again your own ; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 
And he who in the strife expires. 
Will add to theirs a name of fear," 
That tyranny shall quake to hear. 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 
They too will rather die than shame : 
For freedom's battle once begun. 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page,* 
Attest it many a deathless age ! ^ 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid ; 
Thy heroes, though the general doom* 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command — 
The mountains of their native land ! 
There' points thy Muse to stranger's eye 
The graves of those that cannot die I 
Twere long to tell, and sad to trace. 
Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough — ^no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 
Yes I self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 

Btbok. 



1. C7tm«, A contnction for what ? 
1. What b the nonn to remaitisf 
S. What If meant by a name of/ear f 
i, WhMl Uwing page f 



5. How ia fijjw governed ? 

6. Whatf/Mtfra/diwMf 

7. Where? 



XXIX. THE PLAIN OF MARATHON. 

" What davs were those of ^farathon, of Salamis, of PlatsBS, in the 
liistoiy of the bumBn race ! Hitherto, dvilization had yielded in its 
lalancy to the power of tho barbasiuis. On the shores of the Eu-^ 
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phrates and the Tigris, in Syria, in Egypt, on the favoured coasts of 
Asia Minor, at all epochs and in every place, it had proved to be the 
weakest. In those three days of immortal memory, for the first time, 
it gained the victory ; for tne first time, the power of numbers was 
broken by that of intelligence, and force was made to feel restraint.*' 
^Jovffroy on ike** Influemee <f Greece m the Development cf Humani^*- 

Whebe'eb we txead 'tis haunted holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 
And all the Muses tales seem truly told. 
Till the sense aches with gazins to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
Each hill and dale, eacli deep'ning glen and wold 
Defies the power which crurfi*d thy temples gone : 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon. 

The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the same ; 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord — 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame 
. The battle-field, where Persia's victim horde 
First bow'd beneath the brunt of Bella's sword, 
As on the mom to distant glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word ; 
Which uttered, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror's career, 

The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow ; 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 
Mountains above. Earth's, Ocean's plains below, 
Death in the front. Destruction in the rear ! 
Such was the scene — ^what now remaineth here ? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground, 
Becording freedom's smile and Asia's tear ? 
The rifled urn, the violated mound, 
The dust thy courser's hoof, rude stranger ! spurns around. 

Bybon. 



XXX. AMERICA TO GBEAT BRITAIN. 

** Ehgi^kd before long, this island of ours, will hold but a small 
fraction of the English ; in America, in New Holland, east and west 
to the verv Antipodes, there will be a Saxondom covering great spaces 
of the globe. And now, what is it that can keep all these together 
-^to virtually one nation, so that they do tt«t £Bdl oat and tight, bul 
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iiye at peace in brotherlike intercourse, helping one another f This is 
jostly regarded as the greatest practical problem, the thing all manner 
of sovereignties and governments are held to accomplish : what is it 
that will accomplish this ? Acts of Parliament, administrative prime 
ministers cannot. America is parted from us, so far as Parliament 
cooid part it. Call it not fantastic, for there is much reality in it 
Here, I say, is an English king, whom no time or chance, Parhament 
or combination of Parliaments, can dethrone ! This King Shakspeare, 
does not he shine in crowned sovereignty over us all, as the noblest, 
gentlest, vet strongest of rallying signs; indestructible ; really more 
valuable in that point of view, tnan any other means or appliance 
whatsoever? We can fancy him as radiant aloft over all the nations 
of Englishmen ; a thousand years hence. From Paramatta, from New 
York, wheresoever, imder what sort of parish constable soever, 
English men and women are, they will say to one another : ' Yes, this 
Shiucspeare is ours ; we produced him ; we speak and think by him ; 
we are of one blood and kind with him.' The most common-sense 
politician too, may, if he pleases, think of that."— Car/y/«. 

All hail ! thou noble laud, 

Our father's native soil I 

stretch thy mighty hand, 

Gigantic grown by toil, 

O'er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore ; 

For thou, with magic might. 

Canst reach to where the light 

Of Phcebus travels bright 

The world o'er? 

The genius of our clime. 
From his pine-embattled steep, 
Shall hail the great sublime ; 
-■ ' While the Tritons of the deep 

With their conch the kindred league shall proclaim 
Then let the world combine— 
O'er the main our naval line. 
Like the milky-way, shall shine 
Bright in fame ! 

Though ages long have passed 

Since our fathers left their home. 

Their pilot in the blast, 

O'er untravell'd seas to roam, — 

Yet lives the blood of England in our veins I 

And shall we not proclaim 

That blood of honest fame. 

Which no tyranny can tame 

By its chains? 
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While the language free and bold 

Which the hard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milton told 

How the vault of Heaven rung, 

When Satan, blasted, fell with his host ; 

While this, with reverence meet. 

Ten thousand echoes greet. 

From rock to rock repeat 

Bound our coast : 

While the manners, while the arts, 

That mould a nation's soul. 

Still cling around our hearts, 

Between let ocean roll. 

Our joint communion breaking with the son : 

Yet, still from either beach. 

The voice of blood shall reach. 

More audible than speech, 

"We are one!" 

Washington Allston. 



XXXI. TO BROTHER JONATHAN. 

** If the friends of freedom are often led to despair of its fortunes 
amidst the deuse population, aged monarchies, and ooirupted passions 
of the old world, the aurora appears to rise in a purer sky and with 
brighter colours in the other hemisphere. In those immense regions 
which the genius of Columbus first laid open to European enterprise, 
where vice had not yet spread its snares nor wealth its seductions, the 
free spirit and persevering industry of England have penetrated a yet 
untrodden continent, and laid in the wilderness the foundations of a 
vaster monument of civilization than was ever yet raised by the 
hands of man. Nor has the hand of nature been wanting to prepare 
a fitting receptacle for the august structure. Far beyond the Atlantic 
wave, amidst forests trod only by the casual passage of the savage, 
her creative powers have been, unknown to us, in everlasting activity : 
in the solitudes of the Far West, the garden of the human race has 
been for ages in preparation ; and amidst the ceaseless and expanding 
energies ot the Old Vorld, her prophetic hand has silently prepared 
jn the solitude of the New, unbounded resources for the future in- 
crease of man." — Ali»on*a History cf Evrope, 

** As men, in proportion to their moral advancement, leam to en- 
large the circle of their regards, an exclusive afiection for our relatives, 
our class, or our country^ is a sure mark of an unimproved mind, so is 
that narrow and unchristian feeling to be condemned, which regards 
with jealousy the progress of foreign nations, and cares for no portion 
of the human race but that to wliich itself belongs."— .^Imo&f, 
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Ho ! Brother, I*m a Britisher, 
A chip of heart of oak 
That wouldn't warp or swerve or otir 
From what I thought or spoke, — 
And you — a blunt and honest man. 
Straightforward, kind, and true, 
I tell you. Brother Jonathan, 
That you're a Briton too. 

I know your heart, an open heart, 
I read your mind and will, 
A greyhound ever on the start 
To run for honour still ; 
And shrewd to scheme a likely plan. 
And stout tc see it done, 
I tell you. Brother Jonathan, 
That you and I are one 1 

There may be jealousies and strife, 
For men have selfish ends, 
But petty quarrels ginger* life. 
And help to season friends ; 
And pundits' who, with solemn scan,' 
Judge humans* most aright, 
Decide it, testy Jonathan, 
That brothers always fight. 

Two fledgling sparrows in one nest 

Will chirp about a worm, 

Then how should eaglets meekly rest, 

The children of the storm ? 

No I while their rustled pinions fan 

The eyrie's dizzy side. 

Like you and me, my Jonathan, 

It's sii for Love and Pride I 

*' God save the Queen" delights you still. 

And " British Grenadiers," 

JThe good old strains your heartstrings thrill. 

And catch you by both ears ; 

And we, — hate us if you can, 

For wo are proud of you. 

We like you. Brother Jonathan, 

And *' Yankee Doodle*' too 1 

There's nothing foreign in your face. 
Nor strange upon your tongue, 
Tou come not of another race, 
l^Yom baser lincaee sprung ; 
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Ko, biotiher ! though away you ran 
As truant-boys will do» 
Still true it is, young Jonathan, 
My fathers father*d you. 

Time was^^t wasn't long ago,— 
Your grandsire went with mine 
To battle traitors, blow for blow. 
For England's royal line ; 
Or tripp'd to court to kiss Queen Anna, 
Or worship mighty Bess ; 
And you and I, good Jonathan, 
Went with them then, I guess/ 

Together both, — 'twas long ago, — 

Among the Hoses fought ; 

Or charging fierce the Pa3niim foe 

Did all knight^rrants ought ; 

As Cavalier or Puritan 

Together pray'd or swore. 

For John's own Brother Jonathan 

Was only John of yore 1 

There lived a man, a man of men, 

A king on fancy's throne ; 

We ne'er shall see his like again. 

The globe is all his own ; 

And if we claim him of our clan, 

He half belongs to you, 

For Shakspeare, happy Jonathan, 

Is yours and Britain's too 1 

There was another glorious name, 
A poet for all time, 
* Who gain'd the double-first of fame, 
The beautiful-sublime ; 
And let us hide him if we can. 
More miserly than pelf. 
Our Yankee brother Jonathan 
Cries " halves" in Milton's self ! 

Well, well : and every praise of old. 

That makes us famous still, 

You would be just, and may be bold 

To share it if you will, — 

Since England's glory first began. 

Till just the other day, 

The half is yours ; but, Jonathan, 

Why did ycu run away ? 



1 
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Brother, could we both be one, 

In nation and in name ; 

How gladly would the very sun 

Lie basking in our fame I 

In either world to lead the van, 

And go-a-head for good, 

While earth to John and Jonathan 

Yields tribute gratitude I 

Add but your stripes and golden stars 
To brave St. George's cross. 
And never dream of mutual wars, 
Two dunces' mutual loss ; 
Let us two bless, where others ban, 
And love when others hate. 
And so, my cordial Jonathan, 
We'll fit, I calculate.* 

What more ? I touch not holier strings 

A loftier strain to win ; 

Nor glance at prophets, priests, and kings, 

Or heavenly kith or kin. 

As friend with friend, and man with man, 

let our hearts be thus, 

As David's love to Jonathan, 

Be Jonathan's to us ! 

TUPPBB. 

1. Then words and phntei are Ame- \ S. Pandit, in tlie HindoiUn UnfaagiL 
WflsaiiiM. They are of eoiine here pur- means a learned Brahmin ; one Teiwd 
VomAj brought in, by way of compliment, in Sanscrit, and in the sciences, laws, Im. 
Dot toey ought to be cautiously used. | of the country. 



XXXn. SONG OF THE GREEK BARD. 

*' The Greek statei have lone lince disappeared from the fooe of the 
earth— the Republics, as well as the Macedonlaa kingdoms founded 
by Alexander, have long since ceased to exist. Many centuries — 
near 2,000 years->have elapsed since a vestige remained of that ancient 
greatness and transitory power. If the celebrated battles and other 
mighty events of those ages are still known to us—if they still excite 
in us a lively interest, it is principally because they have been deli- 
neated with such incomparable beauty, such instructive interest, by 
the great classical writers. It is not the republican governments of 
Greece, nor the brief and fleeting period of Grecian liberty, which 
was so soon succeeded bv civil war and anarchy— it is not the universal 
empire of Macedon, which was but of short duration, and was soon 
BwaUow^d vp in the Roman or Parthian domination— «it is not theM 
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that mark out the place which Greece occupies in the great whole (»f 
universal history, nor the mighty and important part uie has had in 
the civilisation of mankind. The share allotted to her was the light 
of science in its most ample extent, and in all the clear hrilliaaoe of 
exposition which it could derive from art. It is in this inteilectoal 
sphere only that Greeks have been gifted with extraordinarv power, 
and have exerted a mighty influence on after ages. Plato and 
Aristotle, far more than Leonidas and Alexander the Greats contain 
nearly the sum and essence of all [the ?] truly permanent and influential 
which the Greeks have bequeathed to posterity."— &Al^er« PkUtmopk^ 

JhrivaHut. Btymotogy^ 

Beftiw. BMchanal. Itow, v. 1, 1. 4. Bore. 

Mute. Deipot. Echo. Own, ▼. 13. 1. S. 

DeKenento. Mutual. Manlier. Own, v. 15, 1. &• 

Petterad. Gone. 

Hoar, ▼. 3, 1. 3. Torrent's fall. 

Bluah and tear. Exiata, y. 13, 1. 3. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece I 
Where burning^ Sappho lovecl and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peaoe,-^ 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung I" 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute. 
Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires' " Islands of the Blest."* 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And, musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still V>e free ^ 
For, standing on the Persian's* grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-bom Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations — all were his 1 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set — ^where were they 



r 
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And where are they? and where art thou. 

My country? — On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 
'Tis something in the dearth of fame. 

Though linked among a fettered raoe» 
To feel at least a patriot's shame. 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest ? 

Must vje but blush? — Our fathers bled. . 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ; 
Of the Three Hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyl» I 

What, silent still I and silent all I 

Ah 1 no — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, '< Let one living head, 
But one arise — we come, we come 1" 
. "Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords: 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine I 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine I 
Hark 1 rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold bacchanal 1 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet. 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx* gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave* — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 
We will not think of themes like these 

It made Anacreon's song divine : 
He served — ^but served Polycrate*^ 

A tyrant ; but our mastera then 

Were still, at least, our countrymen. 
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The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 

ITuit tyrant was Miltiadcs 1 
1 that the present hour would lend 

Another despot of the kind I 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Bull's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the renmant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells : 

In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 
But, gazing on each glowing maid. 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, — 
Where nothing, save the waves and 1^ 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and oie ; 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine— 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 



1. Metning of hurnmg t 

i. Explain the alluaioni to 2>«iof and 

S. Wbat place ia alluded to? 



Btbov. 

4. What PenUin t 

5. What was the PyrrUepkalauf 

6. WhowaaOnteMf 



XXXm. THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 

^ The 5th of May came amid wind and rain. Napoleon> putinf 
spirit was deliriously engaged in a strife more terrible than the ele- 
ments around. The words * t^te d'armee/ (head of the army,) the 
laat which escaped from his lips, intimated that his thoughts were 
watching the current of a heady fiffht. About eleven minutes bsfors 
six in the evening Napoleon expired."- Scatfs Life ofNapoleom, 
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Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 
Hung round the soldier's pillow ; 
In his bosom there raged a fiercer fight. 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 

A few fond mourners were kneeling by. 
The few that his stem heart cherii^'d ; 
They knew by his glared and unearthly eye. 
That life had nearly perish'd. 

They knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 
That he dream'd of days when the nations shook. 
And the nation's hosts were broken. 

He dream'd that the Frenchmen's sword still slew. 
And triumph'd the Frenchmen's " eagle ; *• 
And the struggling Austrian fled anew. 
Like the hare before the beagle. 

The bearded Russian he scourged again. 
The Prussian's camp was routed, 
And a^in, on the hills of haughty Spain, 
His mighty armies shouted. 

Over Egypt's sands, over Alpine snows. 
At the pyramids, at the mountain, 
Where the wave of the lordly Danube flows, 
And by the Italian fountain. 

On the snowy cliffs where mountain-streams 
Dash by the Switzer's dwelling, 
Ho led again, in his dying dreams, 
His hosts, the broad earth quelling. 

Again Marengo's field was won, 
And Jena's bloody battle ; 
Again the world was over-run, 
Made pale at his cannon's rattle. 

He died at the close of that darksome day, 
A day that shall live in story : 
In the rocky land they placed his clay 
•* And left him alone with his glory." 

McLeijjlm; 
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XXXIV. PATRIOTIC EFFUSION TO BRITAIN. 

Whiui all are fellow-dtisens arovnd us we scarcely feel the force of 
the tie which binds us to each, because we are bound equally to alL 
But let our relative situation be changed : place us on some shore at 
a distance, in a society as civilized as that which we have left, with a 
brighter sky and warmer air, and all the occupations which businesa 
can give, or all the amusements with which elenmt fiivolity can 
render days and eveninss short to us ;— in the very nuny of pleaauze, 
that scarcely allows us time to think of home, let but a single accent 
be heard of the native dialect familiar to our ear ; and, if we have been 
long absent from our counlaryy what benefiietor or nriend is there, or 
abnost I may sav, what relative, however near to us in consanguinity 
and affection, who is for the moment, or the hour, so interesting to onr 
heart as ^e stranger of whom we know nothing, but that he comet 
from the land which we love above every other land, and is to ua almoat 
the representative of that land itself ?—jBnMm'« Lectmreg. 

Dtrhathiu, Btymtiiogy. SywUm, 



Ide. 


Earliest. 


Ue. 


Angels. 


Heaying. 


SmUe. 


Domcrtie. 


Fathen' fire. 


Angels. 


Flooririi. 


Meridian. 




Veninra. 


Main. 




Bceoids. 










themuwdtt 


Native and nature. 


Hall and an. 


Coast and Goat. 


Beign and rata. 


Dear and deer 





I LOYE thee my native Isle : 
Dear as my mother's earliest smile, 
Sweet as my father's vcdce to me 
Is all I hear and all I see.^ 
When glancing* o'er thy beauteous land 
In view thy public virtues stand. 
The guardian angels of thy coast, 
Who watch the dear domestic host, 
The heart's affections, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of home. 

I love thee, — ^when I mark thy soil 
Flourish" beneath the peasant's toil, 
And from its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures which neither Indies know.* 

I love thee, — ^when I hear around 
Thy looms, and wheels, and anvils soun^ 
Thy engines heaving all their force. 
Thy waters labouring on their oouiw, 
And arts, and industry, and w«alth» 
Exulting in the joys of health* 
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I love thee,— -when I tlM^ thy tale 

To the dim point wheie reeords fail : 

Thy deedfl of old renown inspire 

Hy bosom with our fathers' fire : 

A proud inheritance I cUitm 

In all their sufferings, all their fame : 

Nor less delighted when I stray 

Down history's lengthening, widening way, 

And hail thee in thy present hour 

From the meridian arch of power, 

Shedding the lustre of thy reign, 

Like son-shine over land and main. 

MONTGOHEBT. 

1. FMnt ont tm ellipdi in thte line. ] 4. Anythinf lUgfatly objeetkmable in 
I. What does gtaneiug anee with ? t this line ? 

3. What part of the two iBjlmiHsh In, 
and how? 



3CXXV. STANZAS ON THE THREATENED INVASION, 1803. 

**Bt a series of criminal enterprises the liberties of Europe have been 
Kradually extingaished ; and we are the only people in the eastern 
hemisphere who are in possession of equal laws and a free constitu- 
tion. Freedom, driven from every spot on the Continent, has sought 
an asylum in a country which sne always chose for her favourite 
abode ; but she is pursued even here and threatened with destruction. 
The inundation of lawless power, after covering the whole earth, 
threatens to foUow us here ; and we are most exactly, most critically 
placed in the only aperture where it can be successfully repelled — ^in 
the Thermopytoe of the world. As far as the interests of freedom are 
ooncemed>-the most important by far of sublunary interests ! — ^jt>u, 
my countrymen, stand in the capacity^ of the federal representatives 
of the human race ; for with you it is to determine (under God) in 
what condition the latest posterity sliall be bom ; their fortunes are 
Intrusted to your care, and on your conduct at this moment depend 
the colour and complexion of their destiny/' — Robert MalL 

Cub bosoms we'll bare for the glorious strife, 

And our oath is recorded on high, 
To prevail in the cause that is dearer than life, 

Or crush'd in its ruins to die ! 
Then rise, fellow-freemen, and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land 1 

'Tis the home we hold sacred is laid to our trust-* 

Gk)d bless the green Isle of the brave 1 
Should a conqueror tread on our forefathers' dust, 

It would rouse the old dead from their grave I 
Then rise fellow-freemen and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevail in your dear native limd ! 
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In a Briton's sweet home shall a spoiler abide, 

Profaning its loves and its charms ? 
Shall a Frenchman insult the loved fair at our side ? 

To arms 1 oh, my country, to arms 1 
Then rise fellow-freemen, and stretch the right hand. 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land ! 

Shall a tyrant enslave us, my countrymen? — No ! 

His head to the sword shall be given — 
A death-bed repentance be taught the proud foe, 

And his blood be an offering to heaven 1 
Then rise fellow-freemen, and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land ! 

CaJCI'BELL. 



XXXVI. NELSON. 

** The most triumphant death is that of the martyr ; the most awful 
that of the martyred patriot ; the most splendid that of the hero in 
the hour of victory ; and if the chariot and the horses of fire had 
been vouchsafed for Nelson's translation, he could scarcely have 
departed in a brighter blaze of glory. He has left us, not indeed his 
mantle of inspiration, but a name and an example, which are at this 
hour inspiring thousands of the youth of England : a name which is 
our pride, and an example which will continue to be our shield and 
our strength."— Smc^A^i^ir Life of Nelson, 

Desp graved in every British heart, 

never let his name depart 1 

Say to your sons, — Lo, here his grave, 

Who victor died on Gadite^ wave ; 

To him, as to the burning levin,* 

Short, bright, resistless course was given. 

Where'er his coimtry's foes were found, 

Was heard the fatal thunder's sound. 

Till burst the bolt* on yonder shore. 

Boiled, blazed, destroyed, — and was no more. 

SOOTT. 

1. Fntvtm GadiUnom was the aneient | 2. An antiqiuted word, meiniqg light 
iK,m«af tb«8tndUorQibnlUr,and near I or lichtning. 
Itwu TraSagmr, where the immortal 3. WhatboUf 
NebonfeU. 1 
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XXXVn. SIR PATRICK 8PENCE. 

'* III what m the hero of this halliid lived, or when this fatal expedition 
happened, uat proved bo destructive to the Scots nobles, I have not 
been able to discover ; yet am of opinion that their catastrophe is not 
altogether without foundation in history, though it has escaped my 
own researches. In the infancy of navigation, such as used the northern 
seas were very liable to shipwreck in me wintry months: hence a law 
was enacted in the reign of James III. (a law which was frequently 
repeated afterwards),— * That there be na schip f^uched out of the 
realm with any staple gudes, fra the feast of Simons day and Jude, 
anto the feast of the purification of our Lady, called Gandelmess.' "— 
PxBCZ's BeUquei, 

Thx kiii^ sits in Dumferling toune ' 

Drinking the blude-reid wine : 
O quhar mil I get guid sailor 

To sail this schip of mine ? 

Up and spak an eldem knicht, 

Sat at tne king's richt kne : 
Sir Patrick Spenoe is the best sailor 

That sails upon the se. 

The kin^ has written a braid* letter, 

And signd it wi* his hand ; " 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he ; 
The next line that Sir Patrick red, 

The teir blinded his ee. 
S]Jiba is this has dou this deid. 

This ill deid don to me ; 
To send me out this time o* the zeir 

To sail upon the se I 
Mak haste, mak haste, my mirry men all, 

Our guid schip sails the mome — 
O say na eae, my master deir. 

For I feir a deadlie storme. 

Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone. 

Wi' the auld moone in hir arme ; 
And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 

That we will com to harme. 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laitt 
To weet their cork-heild schoone ; 

Bot laiig owre a' the play wer playd. 
Their hats they swam aboone. 

e2 
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O lang, lang may their ladies sit 

Wi* their fans into their hand. 
Or eir thejy se Sir Patrick Spenoe, 

Cum sailing to the land. 

O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 

Wi their gold kerns in their hair, 
Waiting for their ain deir lords, 

For tney'll se thame na mair. 

Have owre, have owre to Aberdour,' 

It*s fiftie fadom deip ; 
And there lies guid Sir Patriok Spenoe 

Wi' the Soots lords at his feit* Anonymous. 

1. * Dnnfennllne boasts of great anti- 
quity. A tower or fort built here by 
Malcolm Caeninore, in the 11th century, 
gave origin to the buried The same king 
also founded a spacious Benedictioe mo- 
nastery, which ultimately became one 
of the most wealthy and important insti- 
tutions of the kind in Scotland, and 
ordahied that Its precincts should form 
the buirying-place of the Scottish kings. 
His own remains and those of his consort, 
Qneen Margaret, were interred there, as 
also those of eight otben of the roval line, 
including Robert Bruce. Dunfermline con- 
tinued to be a &vourite royal residence, 
as long as the Scottish dynasty existed. 
Charles I. was bom here, as also his 



Elisabeth, afterwards Queen of 
Bohemia, from whom her present Ua^eatf 
is descended ; and Charles XL paid a visit 
to this ancient seat of royally in 1650."— 
McCuUock's Geog. Dictionary. 

2. A braid letter, <a open or patent ; 
in opposition to elo$e rolls. 

3. in some copies of this ancient ballad, 
Aberdeen is found instead of Aberdoor, 
which latter is a vUiage in Fifcahire, on 
the north side of the Frith of Forth. 

4. I have printed this poem as it stands 
in Percy's Reliqnes, and it will be found 
an excellent exercise to make the pupil 
turn it into the modem English of the 
present day. 



xxxvin. 



THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE. 

** He (Lochiel) knew with how much difficulty Dundee had been 
able to keep together, during a few days, an army eompoeed of several 
clans ; and he knew that what Dundee had eirected with dii&culty, 
Cannon would not be able to effect at all. The life on which so much 
depended must not be sacrificed to a barbarous prejudice. Lochiel 
therefore abjured Dundee not to run into any unnecessary danger. 
* Your lordship's business,' he said, * is to overlook everytliing, and. 
to issue your commands. Our business is to execute those commands 
bravely and promptly.' Dundee answered with calm magnanimity, 
that there was much weight in what his friend Sir £wan had urged, 
but that no seneral could effect anything great without possessing the 
confidence or his men. ^ 1 must establish my character for courage. 
Your people expect to see their leaders in the thickest of the battle ; 
and to day they shall see me there. I promise you, on my honour! 
that in future fights I will take more care of myself.' * * * At 
the beginning of the action he (Dundee) liad taken his place in front 
of his little band of cavalry. He bade them follow him, and rode for- 
ward. But it seemed to be decreed that, on that day, the Lowland 
Scotch should in both armies appear to disadvantage. The horse 
hesitated. Dundee turned round, stood ifp in his stirrupt, and, waving 
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his hat, invited them to come on. As he lifted his ami, his cuirass 
rose, and exposed the lower part of his left side. A muslcet hall struck 
him : hie horse sprang forward and plunged into a cloud of smoke and 
dust which hid from hoth armies the fall of the victorious general. A 
person named Johnstone was near him and caught him as he sank 
down from the saddle. *How goes the day?' said Dundee. *Well 
for King James/ answered Johnstone: 'hut I am sorry for your 
lordslup. ' If it is well for him,' answered the dying man^ * it 
matters the less for me.' He never spoke amin; hut when half an 
hour later, Lord Dunfermline and some other friends came to the spot, 
they thought that they could still discern some faint remains of life. 
The hody. wrapped in two plaids, was carried to the castle of BUdr."— 
Macaula^t Huiory of England, 



Ok the heights of Killiecraiikie 

Yester-mom our army lay : 
Slowly rose the mist in columns 

From the river's broken way ;* 
Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, 

And the pass was wrapped in gloom, 
When the clansmen rose together 

From their lair amidst the broom. 
Then we belted on our tartans, 

And our bonnets down we drew,' 
And we felt our broadswords' edges, 

And we proved them to be true ; 
And we prayed the prayer of soldiers. 

And we cried the gathering-cry. 
And we clasped the hands of kinsm-ei^ 

And we swore to do or die ! 
Then our leader rode before us 

On his war-horse black as night — 
Well the Cameronian rebels 

Knew that charger in the fight ! 
And a cry of exultation 

From the bearded warriors rose ; 
For we loved the house of Claver'se, 

And we thought of good Montrose* 
But he raised hi» hand for silence— 

" Soldiers J I have sworn a vow : 
Ere the evening star shall glisten 

On Schehallion's lofty brow," 
Either we shall rest in triumph^ 

Or another of the Greames 
Shall have died in battle-hamess 

For bi3 oouutrj and King James ! 
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Think upon the Bojal Martyr — 

Think of what his race endure — 
Think on him whom butchers murdered 

On the field of Maeus Muir i* 
By his sacred blood I charge ve, 

By the ruined hearth and snrine— 
By the blighted hopes of Scotland, 

By your injuries and mine— 
Strike this day as if the anvil 

Lay beneath your blows the while. 
Be they Ooyenanting traitors, 

Or the brood of &Ise Aigyle ! 
Strike ! and drive the trembling rebels 

Backwards o*er the stormy Forth ; 
Let them tell their pale Convention 

How they fiured within the North. 
Let them tell that Highland honour 

Ls not to be bought nor sold, 
That we scorn theur prince's anger/ 

As we loathe his foreign gold. 
Strike ! and when the fight is over, 

If you look in vain for me, 
Where the dead are lying thickest 

Search for him that was Dundee !'* 



II. 

Loudly then the hills re-echoed 

With our answer to his call. 
But a deeper echo sounded 

In the bosoms of us all. 
For the lands of wide Breadalbane, 

Not a man who heard him speak 
Would that day have left the battle. 

Burning eye and flushing cheek 
Told the clansmen's fierce emotion, 

And they harder drew their breath ; 
For their souls were strong within them. 

Stronger than the msp of death. 
Soon we heard a challenge-trumpet 

Sounding in the pass below. 
And the distant tramp of horses, 

And the voices of the foe : 
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Down we crouched amid the bracken,' 

Till the Lowland ranks drew near, 
Panting like the hounds in summer, 

When they scent the stately deer. 
From the dark defile emerging, 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie's foot and Leven's troopers 

Marching to the tuck of drum ; 
Through the scattered wood of birches, 

0*er the broken groimd and heath, 
"Wound the long battalion slowly, 

Till they gained the field beneath ; 
Then we bounded from our covert — 

Judge how looked the Saxons then. 
When they saw the rugged mountain 

Start to life with armed men ! 
Like a tempest down the ridges 

Swept the hurricane of steel ; 
Bose the slogan' of Macdonald — 

Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel ! 
Vainly sped the withering volley* 

*Mongst the foremost of our baud — 
On we poured until we met them, 

Foot to foot and hand to hand. 
Horse and man went down like drift<wood 

When the floods are black at Yule,* 
And their carcases are whirling 

In the Garry's deepest i>ool : 
Horse and man went down before us — 

Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done ! 

Attoun's Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 



1 . The meaning of the ** river's broken 
way," and what nver ? 

2. Why did they draw down fheir 



3. Scbehallion ia a mountain In Fterth- 
ahire, 3^ft0 feet high. 

4. "The Archbishop of St Andrews, 
after more than one hairbreadth escape, 
waa waylaid and barbarously murdered 

ar an armed gang of liuiatics on Magus 
nix (Angliee Heath), and his daughter 
waa wounded and maltreated while in- 



terceding for the old man's life."— 
Aytoun, 

6. What prince? and why his foreign 
gold? 

6. Bracken is die name for a spncies of 
fern. 

1. Slogan was the war-cry or gathering 
word of the clan of the Macdonalds. 

8. TTitAertfi^ volley of what? 

9. TvU Is the common Scottish name 
IbrChriatmas. It was formerly used also 
in England. 
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XXXDL ENGLISH BIYEBS. 

'* BssiDEft carrying off the fuperfluous water fit>m the land, riveiv per- 
form the most importaat oAce of fertiUsiog the dittriota throajrh 
which tiiey flow. Wherever there is water, there is vegetation, life, 
and beauty. Even sandy deserts become, as we have remarked, spots 
of nutrition and pleasantness, where anv spring or river moistens the 
surface. Rich products adorn their banks, and mark their neighbour- 
hood, and follow from their inundations. The country which abounds 
with them is ever fertile and prosperous, and when once inhabited and 
cultivated is distinguished by its opulence and population. They are 
always one of the greatest physical blessings which Providence con- 
fers upon the land which they enrich."^ Tumei^$ Sacred Miatory, ' 

BiTEBS, arise ; whether thou be the son 

Of utmost Tweed,^ or Ouse, or gulfy Dun, 

Or Ti«nt,' who, like some earth-bom giant, spreads 

His thirty arms along the indented meads ; 

Or sullen Mo)e,' that runneth underneath, 

Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy^ Lea, 

Or coaly Tyne,^ or ancient hallowed Dee, 

Or Humber loud, that keeps the Scythian name;' 

Or Medway smooth, or royal-towered Thame.' 

Mn/EON. 



]. MniyiitnuMt Tweed r 

3. Trent is by some ntber fandfUIy 
Buppoeed to be connected with the Latin 
word triginta, thirty , and the thirty arms 
are its tributaries. 

3. The Mole is a river in Snrrey, and it 
is said to sink into a subterranean channel 
between Doridng and Leathediead. 

4. The Lea is a very sluggish river,' 
and all along its banlcs grow aedgeSi 



6. WbyeoolyTyne? 

e. The Humber Is said to have been 
named after a Scythian Ung who was 
drowned in the river. 

t. The Thames flows past the Royal 
Tower of Windsor and the Tower of 
London, and, " though last not least," 
past the Royal Hospital of Oreeowkh. 



XL. THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF THE CID. 



< the Lord ')» bo caUed by the 
by hia victoriefl, was bom at 
»1 ] 



<*The Cld (from the Arabic El 
Moors of Spain, whom he subjug 

Burgos, somewhere about 1040. His real name was Kddr^ Diaz dS» 
Bivar. He attached himself to Sanchea II., King of Leon and Castile, 
whose life he once saved in battle. Sanchei having becm treaoheronaly 
slain, the Cid insisted on his brother and successor, Alfonso, taking an 
oath of his innocence of his brother's murder. The life of the Cid 
was a continued series of combats with the Moors, who occupied by fkr 
the largest and richest part of the country. He fell upon them in 
Aragon, established himself there, and then extended his conquests to 
Valencia, the capital city, and held it until his death, which happened 
about 1099. 

The adventures of the Cid form the subject of some of the most 
interestinff of the ballad poems of Spain. They are of course largely 
intermixed with fable.— JDi^Al's National C^kjptBdia, 
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It was when from Spain across the main the Cid had come 

to Eome, 
He chanced to see chairs four and three beneath St. Peter^s 

dome. 
"Now tell, I pray, what chairs be they?" — " Seven kings do 

sit thereon, 
As well doth suit, all at the foot of the holy Father's throne. 

The Pope he sitteth above them all, that they may kisa 

his toe. 
Below the keys the Flower-de-lys doth make a gaUant show ; 
For his great puissance, the King of France next to the Pope 

may sit. 
The rest more low, aU in a row, as doth their station fit." 

** Ha !" quoth the Cid, '* now God forbid 1 it is a shame, I 

wiss, 
To see the Castle planted beneath the Flower-de-lys. 
No harm, I hope, good Father Pope— although 1 move thy 

chair." 
In pieces small, he kicked it all ('twas of the ivory fair). 

The Pope's own seat, he from his feet did kick it &r away, 
And the Spanish chair he planted upon its place that day ; 
Above them all he planted it, and laughed nght bitterly ; 
Looks sour and bad, I trow he had, as grim as grim might be, 

Kow when the Pope was aware of this, he was an angry man, 
His lips that night, with solemn rite, pronounced ue awful 

ban, 
The curse of Gk>d, who died on rood,' was on that sinner's 

head — 
To hell and woe man's soul must go, if once that curse be 

laid. 

I wot, when the Cid was aware of this, a woful man was he, 
At dawn of day he came to pray, at the blessed Father's 

knee: 
"Absolve, blessed Father, have pity upon me. 
Absolve my soul, and penance I for my sin will dree."* 

"Who is the sinner," quoth the Pope, *Hhat at my feet doth 

kneel?" 
«* I am Rodriso Diaz — a poor baron of Castille." 
Much marvelled all were in the hall, when that name they 

heard him say. 
"Bise up, rise up," the Pope he said, " I do thy guilt away : 
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I do thy gniilt away/' he said, *' and my corse I blot it out — 
God save Kodriso Diaz» my Christian champion stout ; 
I trow, if I had known thee, my grief it haa bton sore. 
To curse Buy Diaz de Bivar, GocTs scourge upon the Moor.** 

LoOKHABT^S tipanish BaOada. 

L JZood, U., the crofs. I 3. Dree Is aa old word for to n^er «ir 

{endure. 



XLI. THE WABDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 

^ The Duke of WtflUngton left to his countrymen a great legacy — 
greater even than hie glory. He left them the contemplation of hie 
efaaraoter. I will not say his conduct revived the sense of duty in 
England. I will not sav that of our country. But that his eondnejt 
inspired public life with a purer and tnore masculine tone I cannot 
doubt. His career rebukes restless vanitv, and reprimands tha 
irregular ebullitions of a morbid egotism. I doubt not that, amons^ 
all orders of Englishmen, from those with the highest responnbilities 
of our society to those who perform the humblest duties, I dare say 
there is not a man who in his toil and his perplexity has not sometimes 
thought of the duke, and found in his example support and solace. 
Though he lived to much in the hearts and minds of ius countrymen — 
thougQ he occupied such eminent posts and fulfilled such aucust duties 
—it was not tfll he died that we felt what a place he filled in the 
feelings and thou^ts of the people of England. Never was the 
influence of real greatness more completelv asserted than on his 
decease. In an age whose boast of intellectual equality flatters all our 
self-complacencies, the world suddenly acknowledged that it had lost 
the greatest of men ; in an age of utility, the most industrious and 
common-sense people in the world could mid no vent for their woe and 
no representative for their sorrow but the solemnity of a pageant; and 
we— we who have met here for such different purposes — to investigate 
the sources of the wealth of nations, to enter into statistical research, 
and to encounter each other in fiscal controversy, we present to the 
world the most sublime and touching spectacle tnat human dreum- 
stances can well produce— the spectacle of a senate mourning a hero I' 
-- DuraeWs Speech on the Funeral of the Duke of WdUngton, 

A msT was driving down the British Channel, 

The day was just begun, 
And through the window-panes, on floor and panel. 

Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It elanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon, 
. And the white saifa of ships ; 
And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 
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Sandwich and Ronmey, Hastings, Hythe, and Dover, 

Were all alert that day, 
To see the French war-steamers speeding over 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and Hke couchant lions. 

Their cannon, through the night, 
Holding their breath, had watched in grim defiance. 

The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum'-beat from their stations 

On every citadel ! 
Each answering each, with morning salutations, 

That all was well ! 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 

Bephed the distant forts, 
As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 

And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 

No drum-beat from the wall, 
Ko morning gun from the black fortes embrazure, 

Awaken with their call ! 

No more surveying with an eye impartial 

The long hne of the coast. 
Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field-Marshal 

Be seen upon ms post ! 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior. 

In sombre harness mailed. 
Dreaded of man, and sumamed the Destroyer, 

The rampart wall has scaled. 

Hepassed into the chamber of the sleeper, 

The dark and silent room ; 
And as he entered, darker grew and deeper 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden hoar ; 
Ah I what a blow I that made all England tremble. 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without the surly cannon waited, 

The sun rose bright overhead ; 
Nothing in nature's aspect intimated 

That a great man was dead ! 

H. W. Longfellow. 
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XLH. THE FALL OF WOLSEY. 

The Earl of Northumberland received orders, \nthoat regard to 
Wolsey's ecclesiastical character, to arrest him for high treason, and 
to conduct him to London, in order to his trial. The cardinal, partly 
from the fatigues of his journey, partly from the agitation of his anxious 
mind, was seized with a disorder which turned into a dysentery ; and 
he was able, with some difficulty, to reach Leicester Abbey. When 
the abbot and the monks advanced to receive him with much respect 
and reverence, he told them, that he was come to lay his bones among 
them; and he immediately took to his bed, whence be never rose 
more. A little before he expired, he addressed himself in the following 
words to Sir William Kingston, constable of the Tower, who had him 
in custody : — '* I pray you have me heartily recommended unto His 
Boyal Majesty, and beseech him, on my behalf, to call to his remem- 
brance all matter that have passed between us from the beginniiig, 
especially with regard to his business with the Queen ; and then will he 
know in his conscience whether I have offended him. 

" He is a prince of a most royal carriage, and hath a princely heart: 
and rather than he will miss or want any part of his will, he will 
endaiu^er the one half of his kingdom. 

** I do assure you, that I have often kneeled before him, sometimes 
three hours together, to persuade him from his will and appetite ; but 
could not prevail. Had I but served Grod ae diligently as I have 
served the King, he would not have given me over in my gray hairs. 
But this is the just reward that I must receive for my indulgent pains 
and study, not regarding my service to Grod, but only to my prince. 
Therefore, let me advise you. If you be one of the privy oouncil, as 
by your wisdom you are fit, take care what you put into the king's 
head, for you can never put it out again." Thus died this tamooa 
cardinal, whose character seems to have contidned as singular a 
variety as the fortune to which he was exposed. Henry much regretted 
his death when informed of it, and always spoke favourably of his 
memory: a proof that humour more than reason, or any discovery of 
treachery, had occasioned the last persecutions against oim. — JBIme't 
HiMtory of England, 

DerivatioiM, JHtHnguUk tebaeen tnna. and 
—^ intraos. oerbt.* 

Forgotten. Garrnption. Think. Hate. 

Bulned. Envious. Shed. FalL 

Ambitioo. Martyr. Flay. Serve. 

Angela. Inventory. Sleep. Leave. 

Imaoe. Integrity. CherUb. Win. 

Cherish. Bate. 

Ccmjpam fhefoOoioing Adljectives : 

Honest. Rl^t. 

DulL Gentle. 

Cold. £nvtoiis» 

Sore. Just 

Safe. Blessed. 

Cromwxll/ I did not think to shed a tear 
In all mv miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of tny honest truth, to play the woman.' 
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Let's dry our eyes : and thus &r hear me, Cromwell ; 

And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in duU cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of ; — say, 1 taught thee, 

Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 

Gromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ?* 

Love thyself last : cherish tnose hearts that hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's. 

Thy God's, and truth's ;* then if thou fall'st, Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king : 

And — Pr'ythee, lead me in : 

There, take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny, 'tis the king's : my robe. 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

1 served my king,* He would not in mine age 

Have left me na^ed to mine enemies. 

Shaksfeare. 



1. Tlie Cromwell here referred to is 
Thomas CromwelL Wolsey had be- 
friended Cromwell, and when the car- 
dinal fell on evil davB, Cromwell stood 
by him and defended him to the last. 

2. "To play the woman" is just 
another phrase for " shedding tears." 

3. The first letter of the word it is 
here cat off by a figure called AjihoBresU. 



When the letter or syllable is cut out of 
the middle of the word, of which we 
have three or four instances in this piece, 
the figure is called Syncope^ and when 
from the end of the word, ApoaypCf as th' 
for the. 

4. What noun is understood to these 
three postesnvetf 

5. What is the eUiptu here ? 



XLIII. HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 

<* But this public prosperity of Henry I. was much overbalanced by a 
domestic calamity which befel him. His only son, William, had now 
reached his eighteenth year : and the king, irom the facility with 
which he had himself usurped the crown, dreading that a like revolu- 
tion might subvert his family, had taken care to have him recognized 
successor by the states of the kingdom, and had carried him over to 
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Normandy, that he might receive the homage of the barons of that 
Duchy. The king, on his return, set sail from Barfleur, and was soon 
carried away by a fair wind out of sight of land. The prince was 
detained by some accident : and his sailors, as well as their captain, 
Thomas Fits-Stephens, having spent the interval in drinJdng, were so 
flustered, that being In a hurry to follow the king, they heedlessly 
carried ue ship on a rock where she immediately foundered. William 
was put into the long-boat, and had got clear of the ship, when, hearing 
the cries of his natural sister, the Countess of Perche, he ordered the 
seamen to row back in hopes of savinff her ; but the numbers who then 
crowded in, soon sunk the boat ; and the prince, with all his retinues 
perished. Above a hundred and forty young noblemen, of the principal 
families of England and Normandy, were lost on this occasion. A 
butcher of Bouen was the only person on board who escaped. He 
dung to the mast, and was taken up next morning by fishermen. 
Fits^tephens also took hold of the mast, but being informed by the 
butcher that Prince William had perished, he said that he would not 
survive the disaster; and he threw himself headlong into the sea. 
Henry entertained hopes for three days that his son had put into some 
distant port of England, but when certain intelligence of the calamity 
was brought him, he fainted away ; and it was remarked that he never 
after was seen to smile, nor ever recovered his wonted cheerfUness." 
—HumiB Hittory of Engkmd, 

The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on ; 
And what was England's glorious crown 

To him that wept^ a son ? 
He lived — for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its* chain ; 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ? — 

He never smiled again ! 

There stood proud forms around his throne, 

The stately and the brave, 
But which' could fill the place of one, 

That one beneath the wave? 
Before him passed the young and fair, 

In pleasure's reckless train,^ 
But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hair. — 

He never smiled again. 

He sat where festal bowls went round. 

Ho heard the minstrels sing; 
He saw the tourney's' victor crowned 

Amidst the knightly ring : 
A murmur of the restless deep 

Was blent" with every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sleep.— 

He never smiled again ! 
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Hearts, in that time, closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured 
And strangers took the Kinsman's place 

At many a joyous board ; 
Graves, which true love had bathed with tears, 

Were left to heaven's bright rain, 
Fresh hopes were bom for other years. — 

He never smiled again 1 

Mrs. Hemans. 



1 . Vniai sort of a verb is v^ here ? and 
is any other construction more oonunon ? 

2. >Vhat does its refer to? 

3. What put of speech is ttiJktcA f 

4. Bring out the meaning of this line 
ftaUy. 

6. A Umrtiay, or tournament, was a 



martial sport or species of combat per- 
formed, in former times, btr knights and 
cavaliers on horseback, for the purpose of 
exercising and exhibiting their courage, 
prowess, and skill in arms. 

6. Coqjugate the verb of which UaU 
is a part. 



XUV. LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

«< Let us rejoice that we behold this day. Let us be thankful that we 
have lived to see the bright and happy breaking of the auspicious 
mom, which commences the third century of the history of New Eng- 
land. Auspicious indeed ; bringing a happiness beyond the common 
allotment of Providence to men: full of present joy, and gilding with 
bright beams the prospect of futurity, is the dawn that awakens us to 
ilie commemoration of the landing of the Pilgrims. 

*' Living at an epoch which naturally marks the progress of the history 
of our native land, we have come hither to celebrate the great event 
with which that history commenced. For ever honoured be this, the 
place of our fathers* refuge ; for ever remembered the day which saw 
them, Wearv and distressed, broken in everything but spirit, poor in 
all but faith and courage, at last secure from the dangers of wintry 
seas, and impressing this shore with the first footsteps of civilized 
mKaV'-^Daniel Webster. 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came. 
Not with the roll of stirring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 
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Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear, — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea ! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim wood rang 

To the anthems of the free I 

The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest bjr the white waves* foam, 
And the rocking pmes of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome home I 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim-band ; 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the iiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afiur ? 

Bright lewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 

They sought a futh's pure shrine I 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod I 
They have left unstained what there they found,-— 

Freedom to worship God ! 

Mfi&HEliAMEL 
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POEMS OF HOME AND COUNTRY, 



I. THB HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

-^ Engivand combines within itself all that is most desirable in scenery 
with all that is most necessary for the subsistence and comfort of 
man. The distinguishing peculiarity in the aspect of the country 
is, however, the exuberance of its vegetation, and the rich luxuriant 
appearance of its lower and far most extensive portion. It owes this 
distinction partly to nature and partly to art. The humidity and 
mildness of the climate maintain the fields in a constant state of 
verdure ; in winter they are seldom covered with snow or blighted 
by long-continued frosty and in summer they are rarely withered 
and parched by droughts. In this respect England is as superior to 
the finest countries of continental Europe— to Italy and Sicily, for 
example— as she is superior to them and to every other country in 
the amount of labour that has been expended in beoutifying, im- 
f»roving, and fertilizing her surface. It is no exaggeration to affirm, 
that thousands upon thousands of millions have been laid out in 
making England what she now is. In no other nation has the com- 
bination of beauty with utility been so much regarded. Another 
peculiar feature in the physiognomy of England is the number and 
magnificence of the seats of the nobility and gentry. These superb 
mansions, many of which are venerable from their antiquity, and all 
of which are surrounded with fine woods and grounds^ give to the 
country an ap];>earance of age, security, and wealth, that we should in 
Tain look for anywhere else. The farm-houses and cottages have 
mostly sklso a substantial, comfortable look ; and evince that taste for 
rural beauty, neatness, and cleanliness, that eminently distinguish 
their occupiers."— JJ^OttfocA** Geo, Dictionary, Art, '^UtiffkauL" 

DerhatioM. Etymology, Synttut, 

Stately. Oreentward. Deer. Beaatiftil, 1. 1. 

England. Childhood. Sunn jr. 

AneestxaL Hamlet-fknet. Child. 

Leavet. 

Distinguith between the following wordi t 

Dear and deer. 
Hearts and arta. 
Hallowed and hollowed. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand I 
Amidst their ^ tall ancestral trees I 

O'er all the pleasant land I 
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The deer across their greensward bound* 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England I 

Around their hearths by night. 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light 1 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. * 

The cottage homes of England I 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brook, 

And round the hamlet-fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each^ from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The free fair homes of England I 

Long, long ' in hut and hall 
May hearts of native proof • be rear'd 

To guard each hallow'd wall. 
And green for ever be the groves. 

And bright the flowerv sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its Gfod.' 

Mrs. Hemakb. 



1. What does their refer to ? 
S. Bmtnd, what loit of verb ? 
8. What is meant by aam» ghriomt 
vageofoldf 
4. JSocA what? 



ft. What effect hu the repetition of tha 
wordloa^f 

S, Why native proof. 

7. One word for 19110 qf eotmtry, and 
one for love of Oud t 



n. LOVE OF ENGLAND. 

**1f nature has denied to Britain the fniitful vine, the fragrant 
myrtle, the spontaneous soil, and tiie beautiful climate, ahe has also 
exempted her from the parching drought, the deadly siroc, and the 
fHffhtful tornado. If our soil is poor and churlish, ana our skies cold 
and frowning, the serpent never lurks within the one, nor the plague 
within the other. If our mountains are bleak and barren, they have 
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at least nursed within their bosoms a race of men whose industry and 
intelligence have performed greater wonders, and supply a more inez- 
l.aastible iiind of wealth, than all the mines of Mexico and Hindostan. 
1 f other nations furnish us with the materials of our manufactures, 
oura are the skill and industry that have enhanced their value a 
thousandfold ; ours are the capital and enterprise that have applied 
the great inventions of Watt and Arkwright, and made the ascen- 
dency of this little island be felt in the remotest comers of the 
world; ours, in a word, are those institutions, civil, political, and 
religions, that have made us the envy of surrounding nations, and 
raised us to a pinnacle of greatness from which nothing but intestine 
foes can ever tiimst us down. — M^Diarmid, 

Derivation. DistingiUth hetweem.tnna, mtd 

intnns. verbi : 

England. Ritriot. Love. Shake. 

Constrained. Eloqoenoe. Left. Flash. 

Deformed. Effeminatee. Found. Befleet. 

Fruitage. Exchange. 

Con^are tha following adjeetioet: 

Fickle Golden. 

Sullen. Sublime. 

Warm. Juat. 

Ekglaitd, with all thy faults, I love thee still-^ 

My country I And, while yet a nook is left. 

Where English minds and manners may be found. 

Shall be constrained to love thee.*^ Though thy dime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part « deformed 

With dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flower, for warmer France 

With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia's* groves 

Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 

To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 

Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 

Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 

But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 

Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 

As any thunderer there.^ And I can feel 

Thy follies too ; and with a just disdain 

Frown at effeminates,* whose very looks 

Befleet dishonour on the land I love. 

COWPER. 

1 . The eUipiii In this line f 1 4. Where i 

1. What eoio is part in F 5. Is this use of an adjective to be re* 

S. What is Avtoniaf \ eommeuded in proee ? 
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m. THE NAME, OF ENGLAND. 

<* Who shall uy what work and works this En^and has yet to do? 
For what purpose this land of Britain was created, set like ■ jewel in 
the encircUnff blue of ocean ; and this tribe of Saxons, iaaliioned in 
the depths of time, * on the shores of the Black Sea,' ot elsewhersi 
*out of Harzgebirge rock,' or whatever other material, was sent 
travelling hitherward ? No man can say ; it was for a wotk, and ftf 
works, incapable of announcement in words. Thoa seett them thers; 
part of them stand done, and visible to the eye ; even these thoa' 
can'st not name ; how much less the others still matter of pctmheey 
onlyl"— Car/y^. 

The trampet of the battle 

Hath a nigh and thrilling tone ; 
And the first deep gnn of an ocean fight 

Dread music all its own. 

But a mightier power, my England ! 

Is in that name of thine, 
To strike the fire from every heart 

Along the banner'd line.^ 

Proudly it woke the spirits 

Of yore, the brave and true, 
"When the bow was bent on Cressy's field,' 

And the yeoman's arrow flew. 

And proudly hath it floated 

Through the battles of the sea. 
When the red-cross flag o*er smoke-wreaths play'd. 

Like the lightning in its glee. 

On rock, on wave, on bastion. 

Its echoes have been known ; 
By a thousand streams the hearts lie low, 

That have answered to its tone. 

A thousand ancient mountains 

Its pealing note hath stirr*d ; 
Sound on, and on, for evermore, 

thou victorious word ! 



1 . Why bannered Vne t 

9. The wn of Edward the Third, 
oealled the Black Prince, because he wore 
black armour, made himself famoiu by 
niiningthe battle of Cressy in France ; a 
battle wherein ti^eEnglish army,of thirty 
tkoaaand men, waa opposed by a force of 



Mrs. Hehans. 

a hundred and twenty thousand of the 
enemy. The English obtained a eom> 
plete victory, which some say was paitW 
owing to the havoc made by a few pieecii 
of cannon, which were ftnt oaed in this 
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IV. ENGLAND'S DEAD. 

^ Of a truth, whoMever had, with the bodily eye, teen Hengiit ftad 
Horaa mooring on the mud-beach of Thanet, on that tprine morning 
of the year 449, and then, with the spiritual eye, looked forward to 
New York, Calcutta^ydney Cove, across the ages and the oceans, 
and thought what Wellingtons, Washingtons, Shaksperes, Miltons, 
Watts, Arkwrights, Wiltiam Pitts, and Davie Crocketts had to 48sue 
from that business, and do their several taskworks so,— Ae would hat* 
said these leather boots of Hengisf s had a kind of cargo in them-^a 
genealogic mythus, sui>erior to any in the old Greek, * * * * 
and not a mythus either, but every fibre of it Act" — Cctrfyle, 

DerhMdiau, Compare the/ulhwing Point out th§ potition ofthe/uUowing 

adjeetiveg: piaee$ on thomtg^ : 

Pymnid. Mighty. "Bgyv^. 

Columbia. Loud. Ganges. 

Fanenl. Dreadftd. Golumbia. 

Ue. Saowy. Pyrenees. 

Son of the ocean isle ! ' 
Where sleep your mighty dead? 
Show me that lugh and stately pile 
Is rear'd o'er Glory's bed.* 

Go, stranger, track the deep, 
Free, free the white sail spread I 
Wave may not foam, nor wild winds sleeps 
Where rest not England's dead. 

On Egypt's burning plains, 
Bv the pyramid o'ersway'd. 
With fearful power the noonday reigns, 
And the palm-trees yield no shade. 

But let the angry sun 
From heaven look fiercely red, 
IJnfelt by those whose task is done !— - 
JTiere sleep England's dead.' 

The hurricane hath might 
Along the Indian shore, 
And far by Ganges' banks at night 
Is heard the tiger's roar. 

But let the sound roll on, 
It hath no tone of dread 
For those that from their toils are gone ;— 
IPiere slumber England's dead. 
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Load rush the torienlrfloods 
The western wilds ^ among ; 
And free, in ereen Columbia's woods, 
The himter s bow is strung. 

But let the floods rush on ! 
Let the arrow's flight be sped ! 
Why should t?iey reck whose task is done 9^ 
There slumber England's dead. 

The mountain-storms rise high 
In the snowy Pyrenees, 
And toss the pine-boughs through the iikjf 
Like rose-leaves on the breeza, 

But let the storm rage on I 
Let the fresh wreaths be shed ! 
For the Roncesvalles' field is won,— 
I%ere slumber England's dead.* 

On the frozen deep's repose 
'Tis a dark and dreadful hour. 
When round the ship the ice-fl;elds cloae. 
And the northern night-clouds lower. 

But let the ice drift on t 
Let the cold blue desert spread ! 
TTteir course wiih mast and flag is done, — 
Even t?iere sleep England's dead* 

The warlike of the isles. 
The men of field and wave, 
Are not the rocks their funeral piles, 
The seas and shores their grave ? 

Go, stranger, track the deep, 
Free, free the white sail spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep 
Where rest not England's dead. 

Mrs. Hemano. 

1. Who if addramd under Uib Utle ? I 4. What wUds t 

S. ElUpiii? i 5. Detail the puticaUxalliiaioiM. 

I. Hiatoriealaliuaioiu? 1 
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V. LOVE OP COUNTRY. 

** That we should love the land of our birth, of our h wfuness, of that 
■ocial system under which our happiness has been proauced and pro- 
tected, the land of our ancestors, of all the great names and great 
deeds which we have been taught most early to venerate, is surely as 
little wonderful as that we should feel, what we all feel, a sort ot 
affecdon for the most trifling object which we have merely borne 
about with us for any length of time. Loving the very land of our 
birth, we love those who inhabit it, who are to us a part, as it were, 
of the land itself, and the part which brings it most immediately 
home to our affections and services. It is a greater recommendation 
to our good-will, indeed, to be a relative, or a friend, or a benefactor ; 
but it is no slight recommendation, even without any of these power- 
ftd titles, to be a fellow-countryman, to have breathed the same air, 
and trod the same soil,%nd lent vigour to the same political institu- 
tions, to which our own aid has actively or passively contributed."— 
StXfunCs Lectures, 

"^"^Sl^J^i^^^u!^'^ 'Cumparethe/blhwkgadJecHvei.vlM. 

Breathea. Swell. Foreinu Shasgv, 

Tmx, ToTteiU High. FiUaL 

Burn. Untie. Fur. Rugged. 

Wander. Knit. Meet. 

Bbeathes there a man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

" This is my own, my native land 1" 
Whose heart has ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand I 
If such there brea&e, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell : 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, tmhonou^ed, and unsung. 

Caledonia ! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires 1 what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band. 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Sib Walter Soott* 
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VI. BBUCE TO HIS ARMT. 

In the year 1314 the weak and worthlew Edward II. inyaded Soot- 
land with the most formidable army that had ever left England, con- 
sisting of not less than 100,000 men, admirably equipped, and headed 
by the flower of English cldvalnr. King Bobert Amce met him on the 
banks of Bannockbum, at a short distance from Stirling, with only 
40,000 Scots. The following poetical address is supposed to be spoken 
by Bruce on the approach of the enemy. The English were defeated ; 
an immense slaughter followed ; and Scotland was delivered from her 
invaders. Sir William Wallace, in the time of Edward I., had bravely, 
but not successfully, struggled for the freedom of his native eonntiy * 
it waa now secured by Bruce* 

Scottish vordt m'tA BmgH»h equwakmtg, 

Wha, who. 8ae, ao. 

Hae, have. Fa', fidU 

Wham, whom 

SooTB, wha hue wi' Wallace bled, 
Soots, wham Bruce has often led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory 1 

Now's the day, and now's the hour, 
See the front of battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's power, 
Chains and slavery I 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee 1 

Wha for Scotland's king and law. 
Freedom's sword would strongly draw. 
Freeman stand or freeman fa', 
Let him follow me 1 

By oppression's woes and pains. 
By your sons in servile chains. 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurper low I 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us do, or die 1 

BUBHB. 
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Vn. THE CLIFFS OF DOVER. 

** The British Islands have also been singularly fortunate in respect 
of climate. If we desiderate the clear skies of Italy and the soutn of 
France, we also want the long-continued droughts and exhausting 
heats to which thepr are subpect. Though exposed to sudden changes, 
we are exempted from all violent extremes of heat and cold. 
4> * ♦ * * * 

On the whole, the climate of the British Islands is, notwithstanding 
its defects, one of the best, if not the very best, in Europe. It re- 

a aires, indeed, the most anxious and watchful attention on the part of 
lie husbandman ; but instead of being a drawback, that is an advan- 
tage. There is also much truth in the remark of Charles 11., as quoted 
by Sir William Temple :— * He thought that was the best climate where 
he could be abroad in the air with pleasure, or at least without trouble 
and inconvenience, the most days of the year, and the most hours of 
the day ; and this he thought he could be in England, more than in 
any other country of Europe.' " — McCuUoch't Geognqihical Dietumar^, 

RocKfl of my country ! let the cloud 

Your crested heights array, 
And rise ye like a fortress proud, 

Aboye the surge and spray 1 

My spirit greets you as ye stand, 

Breasting the billow's foam : 
O I thus for ever guard the land. 

The sever'd* land of home 1 

I have left rich blue skies behind, 

Lighting up classic shrines ; 
And music in the southern wind ; 

And sunshine on the vines. 

The breathings of the myrtle flowers 

Have floated o*er my way ; 
The pilgrim's voice, at vesper-hours, 

Hath soothed me with its lay. 

The isles of Greece, the hills of Spain, 

The purple heavens of Rome, — 
Yes, all are glorious ; — ^yet again 

I bless thee, land of home 1 

For thine the Sabbath peace, my land I 

And thine the guarded hearth ; 
And thine the dead, the noble band. 

That makes thee holy earth. 
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Their voices meet me in thy breeze ; 

Their steps are on thy plains ; 
Their names, by old majestic trees, 

Are whisper'd romid thy fanes. 

Their blood hath mingled with the tide 

Of thine exulting sea : 
be it still a joy, a pride, 

To live and die for thee I 

Mbs. HsMAire. 

1. HowMoerwIf 



Vm. MEN OF ENGLAND. 

'* Hov many brawny arms, generation after generation, sank down 
wearied; how. many noble hearts, toiling while life lasted, and wise 
heads that wore themselves dim with scanning and discerning before 
this waste white cliff, Albion so called, with its other Casiterides, Tin 
Islands, became a British Empire."— Car^2s. 

2^'naftoM. E^sfmotagp* 



Inherit. 


Right.. 




Foagrht. 


Captured. 


Glow. 


Martyw. 





Men of England I who inherit 

Rights that cost your sires their blood !* 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been proved on land and flood : 

By the iFoes yeVe fought uncounted,* 
By the glorious deeds ye*ve done. 

Trophies captured — ^breaches mounted, 
Navies conquer*d — ^kingdoms won J 

Yet remember, England gathers 
Hence but fruitless wreaths of fan^e, 

If the virtues of your fathers 

Glow not in your hearts the same. 

What are monuments of bravery, 
Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail* in lands of slavery 
Trophied temples, arch, and tomb ? 

pageants ! — ^let the world revere us 
For our people's rights and laws. 

And the breasts* of civic heroes 
Bured in Freedom's holy cause. 
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Yours are Hampden's, Bussell's glory, 
Sydney's* matchless shade is yours, — 

Martyrs in heroic story, 
Worth a thousand Agincourts 1* 

We're the sons of sires that baffled 
Crown*d and mitred tyranny : 

They defied the field and scaffold. 
For their birthri^ts — so vrill we. 



1. How do yoa account for the two 
objectiyes iira and hlood, in this line ? 

2. What is umeiMmted meant to qna- 
liiy? 

S. Why isthe verbp/itra// 



Campbell. 

4. Awutt what ease? 

5. Sydmeit-''* •. nano indisMlnbly at- 
tached to the intetests of Ubexty."— 
Miltm. 

6. Why worth a thowmd JgiMCOwtUt 



tX. GBEAT MEN HAVE BEEN AMONG US. 

** PI.ACE before your eyes the Isluid of Britain in the reign of Alfred, 
iU unpierced woods, its wide moraascs and dreary heaths, its blood- 
stained and desolate shores, its untaught and scanty population; 
behold the monarch listening now to a Bede and now to J ohn Erigena ; 
and then see the same realm, a mighty Empire, ftill of motion, rull of 
books, where the cotter's son, twelve years old, has read more than 
archbishops of yore, and possesses the opportunity of reading more 
than our Alfred himself.*'— Cb&rii^. 

Gbeat men have been among us ; hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom — ^better none : 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend. 

These moralists could act and comprehend : 

They knew how genuine glory was put on ; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 

In splendour : what strength was, that would not bend 

But in magnanimous meekness. France,^ tis strange. 

Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 

Perpetual emptiness I unceasing change I 

No single volume paramount, no code, 

Ko master spirit, no determined road ; 

But equally a want of books and men I 

WOBDSWOBTH. 



1. We eonld have wished that Wordsworth had sang the praiaes of Ensland 
without making anj[_reflection on France, bat at the time he wrote, national ani- 
moaiUes ran I " 
foolish, \ 
igalnst his neigbboar. 



it makins any reflection on France, bat at the time he wrote, nidonaT ani- 
» ran high, we live in happier times, and he would now be JustI t aoooanted 
, who shonld seek to manifest love to England by ** bearing fitbe witness** 
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^. ENGLAND'S OAK. 

** In point of strength, durability, and general use, oak claims the pre- 
cedence of all timber ; and to England, which has risen to the highest 
rank among the nations mainly through her commerce and her marine, 
the oak, * the father of ships,' as it has been called, is inferior in Talne 
only to her religion, her hberty, and the spirit and industry of her 
people. The knotty oak of England, when cut down at a proper age, 
>-from fiffcy to seventy years,— is really the best timber that is known. 
Some timber is harder, some more difficult to rend, and some less 
capable of being broken across ; but none contains all the three qua- 
lities in so great and so equal proportions. For at once supporting a 
weight, resistinff a strain, and not splintering by a cannon-shot, the 
timber of the oak is superior to every other." — Library of EiUerUuniny 
Knowledge, 

Let India boast its spicy trees, 

Whose fruit and gorgeous bloom 
Give to each faint and languid breeze 

Its rich and rare perfume. 
Let Portugal and haughty Spain 

Display their orange^groves ; 
And France exuU ber vines to train 

Around her trim alcoves. 

Old England has a tree as strong, 

As stately as them all, 
As worthy of a minstrel's song 

In cottage and in hall. 
'Tis not the yew-tree, though it lends 

Its greenness to the grave ; 
Nor willow, though it fondly bends 

Its branches o*er the wave ; 

Nor birch, although its slender tress 

Be beautifully fair. 
As graceful in its loveliness 

As maiden's flowing hair. 
'Tis not the poplar, though its height 

May from afar be seen ; 
Nor beech, although its boughs be dight 

With leaves of glossy green. 

All these are fair, but they may fling 

Their shade imsung by me ; 
My favourite, and the forest's king, 

The British Oak shall be I 
Its stem, though rough, is stout and sound. 

Its giant branches throw 
Their arms in shady blessings round 

O'er man and beast below ; 
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Its leaf, though late in sprmg it shares 

The zephyr's gentle sigh. 
As late and long in autumn wears 

A deeper, richer dye. 
Type of an honest English heart, 

It opes not at a breath, 
But having open'd plays its part 

Until it sinks in death. 

Its acorns, graceful to the sight, 

Are toys to childhood dear ; 
Its mistletoe, with berries white, 

Adds mirth to Christmas cheer. 
And when we reach life's closing stagey 

Worn out with care or ill. 
For childhood, youth, or hoary age, 

Its arms are open still. 

But prouder yet its glories shine, 

When, in a nobler form. 
It floats upon the heaying brine. 

And braves the bursting storm ; 
Or when^ to aid the work of love, 

To some benighted clime 
It bears glad tidings from above. 

Of Gospel-truths sublime : 

Oh 1 then, triumphant in its might. 

O'er waters dim and dark. 
It seems, in Heaven's approving sight, 

A second glorious Ark. 
On earth the forest's honour'd king ! 

Man's castle on the sea 1 
Who will, another tree may sing. 

Old England's Oak for me I 

Bebnabd Babtok. 



XL HOME JOTS. 

** Indeed the great sources of a nation's power and happiness must 
always lie about the domestic hearth. There or nowhere are sown, 
and for many years cherished by culture, all those virtues which 
bloom afterwards in public, and form the best ornaments of the 
commonwealth. Men are everywhere what their mothers make them. 
If these are slaves, narrowminded, ignorant, unhappy, those in their 
turn will be so also. The domestic example, small and obscure though 
it be, will impress its image on the state ; since that which individually 
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is bue and little, ean never by congregating with neighbourinK little- 
ness become great, or lead to those heroic efforts, those noble self- 
sacrillces, which elcYate human nature to a sphere in which it appMn 
to touch upon and partake something of the divine." — A, 8l, Jmau 

Sweet are the joys of home, 

And pure as sweet ; for they 
like dews of mom and evening oome. 

To wake and close the day. 

The world hath its delights. 

And its delusions too ; 
But home to calmer bliss invites, 

More tranquil and more true. 

The mountain flood is strong, 

But fearful in its pride ; 
While gently rolls the stream along 

The peaceful valley's side. 

Life's charities, like light. 

Spread smilingly afar ; 
But stars approached, become more bright^ 

And home is life's own star. 

The pilgrim's step in vain 

Seeks Eden's sacred ground 1 
But in home's holy joys, again 

An Eden may be found. 

A glance of heaven to see, 

To none on earth is given ; 
And yet a happy family 

Is but an earlier heaven. 

John Bowboto. 



Xn. HOME. 

** EvsRT people is attached to its country just In proportion as it If 
free. No matter if that country be in the rocky fastnesses of Swit* 
xerland. amidst the snows of Tartary, or on the most barren and lonely 
island snore : no matter if that country be so poor as to force amy 
its children to other and richer lands for employment and sustenanM ; 
yet when the songs of those free homes chance to fall upon the exik'i 
ear, no soft and ravishing airs that wait upon the timid feastingf of 
Ariatic opulence ever tlmlled the heart with such mingled rapture 
and agony as those simple tones. Sad mementos might they ds of 
poverty and want of toil ; yet it was enough that they were memento* 
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of happy fceedoxn. And more than onoe has it been necessary to 
forbid by military orders, in the armies of the Swiss mercenaries, the 
ringing of their native songs." — OrtnUe Dewey, 

Thbbb is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o*er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter snns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth : 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchimting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles, to that pole ; 
For in this land of heaven's peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature's noblest race. 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantiy and pride, 
While in his softened I00& benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend ; 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ! 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye. 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet : 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found? 
Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — ^look around ; 
0, thou shalt find, however thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 

James Moktgomeby 



Xm. TELL'S ADDRESS TO THE ALPS. 

** It might at first seem that patriotism, which implies a preference of 
one country over another, was opposed to philanthropy, which em- 
braces in its generous scope the whole human family. But a consi- 
deration of the practical effect of patriotism will lead us not merely 
to dismiss all distrust, but to admire that dispensation of Providence, 
by which the inhabitants of every land, whether it be a rerion of 
sterile mountains, or an inhospitable climate of snow, or a land flowing 
with milk and honey, or a desert of sand, are attached to the sou 
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where their lot U cast. In the fleet place, this Iotc ii a eonrce of oon- 
tentment and happiness, eyen thougn it may be founded In ignorance 
or iidse comparisons ; and in the second place, it excites the people to 
seek the good and promote the prosperity of the inhabitants. It sti- 
mulates tiiem to act indlTlduallj and unitedly, and, in cases of emer- 
gency, to put forth great efforts in the sacred cause of country, whether 
ft be to realise some desirable object^ or avert some threatened eyil." 

Goodrich's Firtnde Edueatiom, 

Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once again ! 

I hold to you the hands you first beheld 

To show you they still are free. Methinks I hear, 

A spirit in your echoes answer me 

And bid your tenant welcome to his home 

Again I sacred forms, how proud you look ! 

How high you lift your heads into the sky ! 

How huge you look I how mighty and how free I 

How do you look for all your bared brows 

More gorgeously majestical than kings, 

Whose l(Mded coronets exhaust the mines I 

Ye are the things that tower, that shine — ^whose smile 

Makes glad — ^whose frown is terrible— whose forma, 

Bobed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 

Of awe divine— whose subject never kneels 

In mockery, because it is your boast 

To keep hun free ! Ye guards of liberty, 

I'm with you once again I I hold my hands to you 

To show they still are free 1 I rush to you 

As though I could embrace you 1 

Scaling yonder peak, 
I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow. 
O'er the abyss his broad expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air, 
As if he floated there without their aid, 
By the sole act of his unlorded will 
liat buoy'd him proudly up. Instinctively 
I bent my bow ; yet kept he rounding still 
His airy circle, as in the delight 
Of measuring iiie ample range beneath 
And roxmd about : absorbed, he heeded not 
The death that threaten'd him — I could not shoot, 
TVas liberty. I turned my bow aside 
And let him soar away. 

S. Kjxowleb. 
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XIV. THE LIGHT OF HOME. 

*^ Thb heart has memories that never die. They are mem^ories of 
home — early home. There is a magio in the very somid. There is 
the old tree under which the lieht-hearted boy swung many a day ; 
yonder the river in which he Teamed to swim: there the house in 
which he knew a parent's protection ; nay, there is the room in whioh 
he romped with brother and sister, long since, alas I laid in the grave 
in which he must soon be gathered, over-shadowed by yon old church, 
whither, with a joyous troop like himself, he has often followed his 
parents to worship with, and hear the good old man who ministered 
at the altar. * * * * There are certain feelings of humanity, 
and those too, among the best, that can find an appropriate place for 
their exercise only by one*s own fireside." — Dr, Mawkes, 

My boy, thou wilt dream tlie worid is fair, 

And thy spirit will sigh to roam ; 
And thou must go ; but never, when there. 

Forget the lig^t of home. 

Though pleasure may smile with a ray more bright, 

It dazzles to lead astray : 
like the meteor's flash, 'twill deepen the night 

When thou treadest the lonely way. 

But the hearth of home has a constant flame, 

And pure as vestal fire : 
"Twill bum, 'twill bum, for ever the same. 

For nature feeds the pyro. 

The sea of ambition is tempest-tost, 

And thy hopes may van^ like foam ; 
But when sails are shiver'd, and rudder lost. 

Then look to the light of home ; — 

And then, like a star through the midnight cloud, 

Thou shalt see the beacon bright I 
For never, till shining on thy shroud, 

Can be quench'd its holy lig^t. 

The sun of fame, 'twill did the name ; 

But the heart ne'er felt its ray ; 
And fashion's smiles, that rich ones claim. 

Are but the beams of a wintiy day. 
And how cold and dim those beams must be, 

Should life's wretched wanderer come \ 
But, my boy, when the world is dark to thee. 

Then turn to the light of home. 

SabahQ. Haul 
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XV. THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

Fbaoment of a Modern Ballad fbom the German. 

Whence does thii love of our country, this universal passion, proceed ? 
Why does the eye ever dwell with fondness upon the scenes of infant 
life ? Why do we breathe with greater joy the breath of our youth ? 
Why are not other soils as ^tef ul, and other heavens as gay ? Why 
does the soul of man ever cling to that earth where it first knew plea- 
sure and pain, and, under the rough discipline of the passions, was 
roused to the dignity of moral life ? Is it only that our country con- 
tains our kindred and our friends ? And is it nothing but a name for 
our social affections ? It cannot be this ; the most friendless of human 
beings has a country which he admires and extols, and which he 
would, in the same circumstances, prefer to all others under heaven. 
Tempt him with the fairest face of nature, place him by living waters 
under shadowy trees of Lebanon, open to nis view all the gorgeous 
allurements of the climates of the sun, he will love the rocks and 
deserts of his childhood better than all these, and thou canst not 
bribe his soul to forget the land of his nativity ; he will sit down and 
weep by the waters of Babylon when he remembers thee, oh Sion I— 
itev. %<lpuy amith, 

Thbbb sat one day in quiet, 

By an alehouse on the Rhine, 
Four hale and hearty fellows. 

And drank the precious wine. 

The landlord's daughter fiU'd their cape, 

Aiound the rustic board ; 
Then sat they all so calm and still, 

And spake not one rude word. 

But when the maid departed, 

A Swabian raised his hand, 
And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 

" Long live the Swabian land I 

** The greatest kingdom upon earth 

Cannot with that compare ; 
With all the stout and hardy men, 

And the nut-brown maidens there." 

" Ha I" cried a Saxon, laughing, — 
And dashed his beard with wine,-» 

" I had rather live in Lapland, 
Than that Swabian land of thinel 

" The goodliest land on all this earth. 

It is the Saxon land I 
There have I as many maidens 

As fingers on this hand t" 
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** Hold yonr tongues I both Swabian and Saxon I" 

A bold Bohemian cries ; 
" If there's a heaven upon this earth. 

In Bohemia it lies. 

" There the tailor blows the fliito. 

And the cobbler blows the horn. 
And the miner blows the bugle, 

Over mountain gorge and bourn." 

And then the landlord's daughter 

Up to heaven raised her hand, 
And said, " Ye may no more contend, — 

There lies the happiest land !*' 

Longfellow* 



XVI. ENGLAND'S HEAET. 

^ The great distinction of a country, is, that it produces superior 
men. Its natural advantages are not to be disdained. But they are 
of secondary importance. No matter what races of animals a country 
breeds. The great question is, does it breed a noble race of men ? 
No matter what its soil mav be. The great question is, how far is it 
prolific of moral and intellectual power? No matter how stem its 
climate is, if it nourish force of thought and virtuous purpose. These 
are the products by which a country is to be tried, and institutions 
have value only by the impulse which they give to the mind. It has 
sometimes been said, that the noblest men grow where nothing else 
will grow. This we do not believe, for mind is not the creature of 
climate or soil. But were it true, we should say, that it were better 
to live among rocks and sands, than in the most genial and productive 
region on the face of the earth."— CAonnm^. 

England's heart I Oh never fear 
The sturdy good old stock ; 
Nothing's false or hollow here, 
But sohd as a rock : 
England's heart is sound enough, 
And safe in its old place, 
Honest, loyal, blithe, and bluff, 
And open as her face ! 

England's heart ! With beating nerves 
It rallies for the throne, — 
And, like Luther, well preserves 
The knee for God alone I 
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England's heart is sound enough. 
Unshaken and serene, 
like her oak-trees, true and tough. 
And old, — ^but glad and green 1 

England's heart 1 All Europe hurl'd 

To ruin, strife, and death. 

Sees yet one Zoar in all the world 

The Goshen of the earth ! 

England's heart is sound enough, — 

And — ^though the skies be dark. 

Though winds be loud, and waves be rough--* 

Safe as Noah's ai'k I 

England's heart, — ay Ood be praised. 

That thus, in i)atriot pride, 

An English cheer can yet be raised 

Above the stormy tide : 

Safe enough and sound enough, 

It thrills Sie heart to feel 

A man's a bit of English stuff, 

True from head to heel ! 

Tuppkb's Ballads and Poems. 



XVII. THE TRIUMPHS OF OUB LANGUAGE. 

^ I CANNOT forbear to remark, that however toilsome in general, and 
however unproductive in part, may be the labours endurei in the 
collection and arrangement of the materials for an English Dic- 
tionary, the author of it has it in his power, at the present sra, to 
congratulate himself upon the enjoyment of a prospect, much mofw 
rich and spacious than could fall to the lot of the compiler of a similar 
work in any kinguage of the European Contini>nt : — 

' The world is all before him.' 

And, perhaps, no subject of philosophic contemplation, possessing a 
livelier interest, can be proposed to a thoughtful and enlightened 
mind, than a comparison of the field of renown, which even 240 years 
ago was sketched by the graphic powers of a very humble poet of 
our own country, with that over which the more lofty genius of the 
Roman lyric bard extended its survey. When the former imagined 
himself soaring on wing, * non usitata, nee tenui,* he prescribes the 
shores of the Bosphorus, the Syrtes of Getulia, and the Hyperborean 
plains, to be the utmost confines of his flight ; he was content that the 
Colchion and the Dacian should become familiar with his name, and 
that the < pcritus Iber, Ilhodonique potor,' should rehearse his song. 
Our poet, Daniel, animated probably by the spirit of discovery aiui 
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general enterprise, for which the princes of the house of Tudor, and 
the illustrious men who adorned that period of our history, are so 
distinguished, depictures to his fancy far more ample and resplendent 
scenes of glory : not, indeed, in personal exultation for the offspring 
of his own muse especially, but in patriotic pride for the language in 
which he wrote. 

^ These scenes are no longer imsginary : * The treasures of our 
tongue* are spread over continents, scattered among islands in the 
liorthem and the Southern Hemisphere, from the * unformed ood- 
dent, to the strange shores of unknowing nations in the East.' The 
sun, indeed, now never sets ux>on the empire of Great Britain. Not 
one hour of the twenty*four, in which the earth completes her diurnal 
revolution ; not one round of the minute-hand of the dial is allowed 
to pass in which, on some portion of the surface of the globe, the air 
is not filled with * accents that are ours.' They are heard in the 
ordinary transactions of life ; or in the administration of law, or in 
the deuberations of the senate-house or oouncil-chamber ; in the 
oflBces of private devotion, or in the public observance of the rites 
and duties of a common faith." — RicHardnon^ conclusion (fFrrfaee to 
«* EnglUii Dietkmary,*' 



Now gather all our Saxon bards, 

Let harps and hearts be strung, 
To celebrate the triumphs of 

Our own good Saxon tongue ; 
For stronger far than hosts that march 

With battle-flags unfurled, 
It goes with Freedom, Thought, and Tbuth, 

To rouse and rule the world. 

Stout Albion learns its household lays 

On every surf-worn shore, 
And Scotland hears its echoing far 

As Orkney's breakers roar — 
From Jura's crags and Mona*s hills 

It floats on every gale. 
And warms with eloquence and song 

The homes of Innisfail. 

On many a wide and swarming deck, 

It scales the rough wave's crest. 
Seeking its peerless heritage — 

The fresh and fmitful West : 
It climbs New England's rocky steeps, 

As victor mounts a throne ; 
Niagara knows and greets the voice 

Still mightier than its own. 
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It Bpreads where winter piles deep snowg 

On bleak Canadian plains, 
And where, on Esaequibo's banks, 

Eternal summer reigns : 
It glades Acadia's misty coasts, 

Jamaica's glowing isle, 
And bides where, gay with early flowen^ 

Green Texan prairies smile. 
It tracks the loud swift Oregon 

Through sunset valleys rolled, 
And soars where Californian brooks 

Wash down their sands of gold. 

It sounds in Borneo's camphor groves, 

On seas of fierce Malay, 
In fields that curb 0I4 Ganges' flood, 

And towers of proud Bombay : 
It wakes up Aden's flashing eyes, 

Dusk brows, and swarthy limbs — 
The dark Liberian soothes her child 

With Englisli cradle hymns. 

Tasmania's maids are wooed and won 

In gentle Saxon speech ; 
Australian boys read Crusoe's life 

By Sydney's sheltered beach : 
It dwells where Afric's southmost capes 

Meet oceans broad and blue, 
« And Nieuveld's rugged mountains gird 

The wide and waste Karroo. 

It kindles i*ealms so far apart. 
That while its praise you sing, 

2Z7Mse may be clad with autumn's fruits, . 

. And those with flowers of spring : 

It quickens lands whose meteor-lights 
Flame in ah arctic sky. 

And lands for which the Southern Cross 
Hangs its orbed fires on high. 

It goes with all that prophets told. 
And righteous kings desired. 

With all that great apostles taught, 
And glorious Greeks admhred; 
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With Shakspeare's deep and wondrous verse, 

And Milton's loftier mind, 
With Alfred's laws, and Newton's lore, 

To cheer and bless mankind. 

Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom. 

And error flies away. 
As yanishes the mist of night 

Before the star of day 1 
But grand as are the victories 

Whose m(Hiuments we see, 
These are but as the dawn which speaks 

Of noontide yet to be. 

Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, 

Take heed, nor once disgrace 
With deadly pen or spoiling sword 

Our noble tongue and race. 
Gro forth prepared in every clime 

To love and help each other. 
And judge that they who counsel strife 

Would bid you smite — a brother. 

Go forth, and jointly speed the time. 

By good men prayed for long. 
When Christian states, grown just and wise. 

Will scorn revenge and wrong ; 
When earth's oppressed and savage tribes 

Shall oease to pine or roam. 
All taught to prize these English words— 

Faxth, Fbebdoh, Hbaven, and Home. 

J. G. tiYONS. 



XVIU.— RULE BRITANNIA. 

''What availed it to Spain to possess the key of the Mediterranean 
or to Egypt to have the means of opening the most direct route to the 
East Indies? What protection did the iron-bound chain of the 
Uimalaya afford to the degraded Hindoo or the Alps to the doomed 
deniaen of the yale of the Po ? Behold, a race of sturdy islanders 
from the north of the Atlantic, driven from their shores by the very 
l^loom of their own ungenial climate, snatch from the Spaniards the 
frowning rock of Gibraltar, seize upon Malta, Corfu, and as many 
harbours as are likely to answer their purposes, proclaim the More 
Internum, a British lake, establish a canal, a railway— a line of aerial 
steam carriages if needed— athwart the Libyan desert, and ride 

o 2 
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gmllftntly with their Bteomen to the East and West, enoompasdng the 
globe in their gigantic dominion. Talk of bright akiea, of elastic 
puradimieal atmosphere, of fertile soil, of happy alternation of hill 
and dale !— man, unless braced by the discipline of a stem Spartan 
education, rots like a rank weed among the luxuries of a southern 
climate,— and the centre of action, and consequently of all social pre- 
eminence, is removed to a barren land, under a dense canopy of damp 
fogs, where spring resembles a rehearsal of the flood, and < Winter 
ends in July to recommence in August.' It is thus that mankind 
improve the bountiful gifts of their Creator.*'— jFbre^ cnul 0»&Mua/ 
QiarUrfy Review, 

When Britain first, at Heaven's command, 

Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land. 

And goardian angels sung this strain : 
** Bule, Britannia, rule the waves, 
Britons never will be slaves 1" 

The nations, not so blessed as thee. 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall ; 
While thou shalt flourish great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame : 
All their attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame, 
But work their woe and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign. 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 

All thine shall be the subject main, 
And every shore it circles thine. 

The Muses, still with freedom found,* 

Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
Blest isle 1 with matchless beauty crowned, 

And manly hearts to guard tiie fair : 
" Bule, Britannia, rule the waves, 
Britons never will be slaves I" Thombok. 

1. **Tnie poets ue the objects of my reverence and my love, and the oonstant 
sources of my delight. 1 know that the most of them, from the earliest times to 
Vose of Buchanan, hare bpen the strenuous enemies of despotlmn.*'— ifttikn. 
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3LIX. THE SECUEITT OP BRITAIN. 

<« Whateyer may be the defects of our constitution we have at least 
an efiective government, and that too composed of men who were bom 
with us and are to die among us. We are at least preserved from the 
incursions of foreign enemies ; the intercommunion of interests pre- 
cludes a civil war, and the volunteer spirit of the nation equally with 
its UwB, sives to the darkest lanes of our crowded metropolis that 
quiet and security which the F^^motest villager at the cataracts of the 
fiile prays for in vain in his mud hovel V*— Coleridge. 

Not yet enslaved, nor wholly yile^ 
O Albion, my mother isle 1 
Thy valleys fair, as Eden's bowers. 
Glitter green with sunny showers ; 
Thy grassy uplands' gentle swelLi 

Echo to the bleat of flocks ; — 
Those grassy hills, those glittering deUs, 

Proudly ramparted with rocks ; — 
And ocean, 'mid his uproar wild. 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 

Hence for many a fearless age 
Has social quiet loved thy shore ; 

Nor ever proud invader's rage 
Or sack'd thy towers or stained thy fields witb gore. 

COLEBIDQX. 



XX. BRITAIN. 

** Bbitaih is great, not merely in the extent, but in the diversity of 
her population. The land is not aU a dock-yard, nor a manufactory, 
nor a barrack, nor a ploughed field ; our national ship does not sweep 
on by a single saiL With a manufacturing population of three mil- 
lions, we have a professional population, a naval population, and a most 
powerful, healthy, and superabundant agricultural population which 
supplies the drain of all the others. Of this last class the famous com- 
mercial republics were whollv destitute, and they therefore fell. 
England has been an independent and ruling kingdom since the In- 
yanon in 1066,— a period abready longer than the duration of the 
Boman empire from Caesar, and equal to its whole duration from the 
consulate, the time of its emerging into national importance." — 
Monihfy Review for 1826. 



DerhtUUnu. Biymdogy. 

Beaateoui. Wealth. Skies. 

Isle. Produce. Softer. 

Plenteons. Opuleuce. Richest. 

Atmosphere. Privilege. Natnre's. 

Loxiury* ' Prodigal. 



Syntax, 
We! 

FlOAt. 

Orb. 
Rivers. 
Wealth. 
•Produce. 
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Beauteous isle 
And plenteous ! what though in thy atmosphere 
Float not the taintless luxury of light, 
The dazzling azure of the southern skies ; — 
Around thee the rich orb of thy renown 
Spreads stamless, and unsullied by a cloud. — 
lliough thy hills blush not with the purple vine, 
And softer climes excel thee in the hue 
And fragrance of thy summer fruits and flowers^ 
Nor flow thy rivers over golden beds, 
Thou in the soul of man, — ^thy better wealth, — 
Art richest : Nature's noblest produce, thou 
Bear'st with an opulence prodigal ; this thy right, 
Thy privilege of climate and of soil. 

MlUCAlf. 



XXL SONNET. 

{Compated in the Valley ne€tr DoveTf in SqOember, 1802.) 

** The Granmen, Hampdons, and Sidneys,— the counsellors of onr 
Elizabeth^ and the friends of our great deliverer, the third William, — 
is it in vain that these have been our countrvmen ? Are we not the 
heirs of their good deeds ? And what are noble deeds but noble truths 
realised ?— As Protestants, as Englishmen, as the inheritors of so 
ample an estate of might and right, an estate so strongly fenced, so 
richly planted bv the sinewy arms and dauntless hearts of our fore- 
fathers, we, of all others, have good cause to trust in the truth, yea, 
to foUow its pillar of fire throu^ the darkness and the desert, even 
though its light should but suffice to make us certain of fts own pre- 
sence. ♦ * * Effects will not, indeed, immediately disappear with 
their causes; but neither can they long continue without them. If 
hy the reception of truth in the spirit of truth we became what we 
are, only by the retention of it in the same spirit, can we remain what 
we are. 1 he narrow seas that form our boundaries,— what were they 
in times of old? The convenient highway for Danish and Norman 
pirates. What are they now? Still but * a span of waters.' Tet 
they roll at the base of the inisled Ararat, on which the ark of the 
hope of Europe and of civilization rested !'* — Coleridge, 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood ; 
And saw, while sea was calm and air was clear. 
The coast of France — the coast of France how near I 

Drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood. 

I shrunk ; for verily the barrier flood 
Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 
A span of waters ; yet what power is there I 

What mightiness for evil and for goodl 
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Even so doth God protect us if we be • 
Virtuous aud wisQ. Winds blow and waters roll, 

Strength to the brave, and Power and Deity ; 

Yet in themselves are nothing I One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 

Only the Nations shall be great and free. 

Wordsworth. 



XXII. THE GLORY OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

** The objects of the patriot are, that his countrymen should, m far 
as circumstances permit, enjoy what the Creator designed for the 
enjoyment of animals endowed with reason, and of course that they 
should have it in their power to develope those fEusulties which were 

flven them to be developed. He would do his best that every one of 
is countrymen should possess whatever all men may and should pos- 
sess, and, that a sufficient number should b^ enabled and encouraged 
to acquire those excellences which, though not necessary or possible 
for all men, are ^et to all men useful and honourable. He knows that 
patriotism itself is a necessary link in the golden chain of our affec- 
tions and virtues, and turns away with indignant scorn from the false 
philosophy or mistaken religion which would persuade him that cos- 
mopolitism is nobler than nationality, the human race asublimer object 
of love than a people ; and that Plato, Luther, Newton, and their 
equals, formed themselves neither in the market nor the senate, but 
in the world, and for all men of all ages. True I But where, and 
among whom are these giant exceptions produced ? In the wide 
empires of Asia, where millions of human beings acknowledge no other 
bond but that of a common slavery, and are distinguished on the map 
but by a name which themselves perhaps never heard, or hearing, 
abhor ? No 1 in a circle defined by human affections, the first firm 
■od within which becomes sacred beneath the quickened step of the 
returning citizen ;— here, where the powers and interests of men 
spread without confusion through a common sphere, like the vibra- 
tions propagated in the air by a single voice, distinct, yet coherent, 
and all uniting to express one thought and the same feeling ; — ^here, 
where even the oommon soldier dares to force a passage for his com- 
rades by gathering up the bayonets of the enemy into his own breast, 
because his country * expected every man to do his duty,' and this not 
after he has been hardened by habit, but as probably in his first battle ; 
not reckless or hopeless, but braving death from a keenest sensibility 
to those blessings which make life dear, to those qualities which render 
himself worthy to eujoy them ;— here, where the royal crown is loved 
and worshipped as a glory around the sainted head of freedom ; — 
where the rustic at his plough whistles with equal enthusiasm, * God 
save the king,* and ' Britons never shall be slaves/ or, perhaps, 
leaves one thistle unweeded in his garden, because it is the symbol of 
his dear native land ;^here, from within this circle defined, as light 
by shade, or rather as light within light, by its intensity,— here alone, 
and only within these magic circles, rise up the awful spirits, whose 
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words are oraeles for mankind, whose love embraces ail countries, 
and whose voice soands through all ages ! Here, and here onlpr, may 
we confidently expect those mighty minds to be reared and ripened, 
whose names are naturalized in foreign lands, the sure fellow-travel- 
lers of civilization, and yet render their own countrymen dearer and 
more proudly dear to their own country. This is indeed cosmoDoli- 
tism, at once the nurseling and the nurse of patriotic affection. This, 
and this alone is genuine philanthropy, which, like the oUve tree, 
sacred to concord and to wisdom, fattens, not exhausts, the soil from 
which it sprang, and in which it remains rooted. It is feebleness only 
which cannot be generous without injustice, or just without ceasing 
to be generous." — Coleridge, 

Hapft Britannia I where the Queen of Arts* 
Inspiring vigour, Liberty, abroad 
Walks, unconfin*d even to thy farthest cots. 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 

Rich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime ; 
Thy streams unfailing in the summer's drought ; 
Unmatch'd thy guarcfian oaks ;• thy valleys float 
With golden waves ;' and on thy mountains, flockB 
Bleat numberless ; while, roving round their sides. 
Bellow the blaxjkening herds in lusty droves. 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and rise unequall'd 
Against the mower's scjrthe. On every hand 
Thy villas shine.* Thy country teems with wealth ; 
And property assures it to the swain. 
Pleas d, and unwearied in his guarded toil. 

Full are thy cities with the sons of art ; 
And trade and joy, in every busy street, 
Mingling are heard : even Drudgery himself. 
As at the car he sweats, or dusty hews 
The palace stone, looks gay. Thy crowded ports, 
Where rising masts an endless prospect yiel^ 
With labour bum, and echo to the shouts 
Of hurried sailor, as he hearty waves 
His last adieu, and loosening every sheet. 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 

Bold, firm, and graceful, are thy generous youth. 
By hardship sinew'd, and by danger fir'd. 
Scattering the nations where they go ; and first 
Or on the listed plain, or stormy seas. 
Mild are thy glories too, as o'er the plains 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful sires preside ; / 
In genius, and substantial learning, high ; 
For every virtue, every worth, renown'd ; 
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Sincere, plain hearted, hospitable, kind ; 
Tet, like the mustering thunder, when provoked. 
The dread of tyrants, and the sole resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan* 
Thy sons of glory many I Alfred thine, 
In whom the splendour of heroic war, 
And more heroic peace, when govem'd well, 
Combine ; whose hallow*d name the virtuous saint/ 
And his own muses love ; the best of kings ! 
With him thy Edwards and thy Henrys shine. 
Names dear to fame ; the first who deep impressed 
On haughty Gaul the terror of thy arms, 
That awes her genius still. In Statesmen thou. 
And patriots, fertile. Thine a steady More, 
Who, with a generous though mistaken zeal, 
Withstood a brutal tyrant's useful" rage, 
Like Cato firm, like Aristides just, 
Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor, 
A dauntless soul erect, who smiled on death. 
Frugal, and wise, a Walsingham is thine ; 
A Drake, who made thee mistress of the deep. 
And bore thy name in thunder round the world. 
Then flam'd thy spirit high ; but who can speak 
The numerous worthies of the maiden reign ? ' 
In Raleigh, mark their ev'ry glory mix'd ; 
Raleigh the scourge of Spain 1 whose breast with all • 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero bum'd. 
Nor sunk his vigour when a coward reign 
The warrior fetter*d, and at last resigned, 
To glut the vengeance of a vanquished foe.' 
Then, active still and unrestrained, his mind 
Explored the vast extent of ages past. 
And with his prison hours enrioh'd the world ; 
Yet found no times, in all the long research, 
80 glorious, or so base, as those he proved,' 
In which he conquer'd and in which he bled. 
Nor can the Muse the gallant Sidney pass, 
The plume of war I with early laurels crown'd, 
The lover's myrtle and the poet's bay. 
A Hampden too is thine, illustrious land I 
Wise, strenuous, firm, of unsubmitting soul. 
Bring every sweetest flower, and let me strew 
The grave where Russell lies ; whose temper'd bloody 
With calmest cheerfulnesfi for thee resign'd, 
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Stained the sad amials of a giddy reign :'* 

AimiDg at lawless power, though meanly sunk 

In loose inglorious luxury. With him 

His friend the British Cassius," fearless bled ; 

Of high'determin'd spirit, roughly brave, 

By ancient learning to th* enlightened love 

Of ancient freedom warm'd. Fair thy renown 

In awful sages and in noble bards ; 

Soon as the light of dawning Science spread 

Her orient ray, and wak'd the Muses* song. 

Thine is a Bacon ; him for studious shade 

Kind Nature form'd, deep, comprehensive, clear, 

Exact, and elegant, in one rich soul, 

Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tully join'd. 

The great deliverer he ! who from the gloom 

Of cloister'd monks, and jargon-teaching schools. 

Led forth the true Philosophy, there long 

Held in the magic chain of words and forms, 

And definitions void : he led her forth. 

Daughter of heaven ! that slow-ascending still. 

Investigating sure the chain of things. 

With radiant finger points to heaven again. 

Why need I name thy Boyle, whose pious search. 

Amid the dark recesses of his works, 

The great Creator sought ? And why thy Locke, 

Who made the whole internal world his own ? 

Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 

To mortals lent to trace his boundless works 

From laws sublimely simple, speak thy fame 

In all philosophy. For lofty sense. 

Creative fancy, and inspection keen 

Through the deep windings of the human heart, 

Is not wild Shakspeare thine and Nature's boast P 

Is not each great, each amiable Muse 

Of classic ages in thy Milton met ? 

A genius universal as his theme ; 

Astonishing as chaos, as the bloom 

Of blowing Eden fair, as heaven sublime. 

Nor shall my verse that elder bard forget. 

The gentle Spenser, Fancy's pleasing son : 

Who, like a copious river, pour'd his song 

O'er all the mazes of enchanted ground : 

Nor thee, his ancient master, laughing sage, 

Chaucer, whose nativei manners-painting verse, 
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Well moraliz*d, shines through the gothic cloud 
Of time and language o*er thy genius thrown.'" 

Thomson. 



1. Wlwt Qneem tf ArUt Jiutify the 
epithet. 

9. yfhygMnMiaur 

S. Mtoa$ with aoUem wtu>e$, what is 
tbe meaning of Uiis, and b the exjves* 
■ion a happy one ? 

4. ** A peculiar feature in the phy- 
aiognomy of EngUnd !■ the number and 
maijniflcence of the teate of the nobility 
and gentry. Theie enperh mansions, 
many of which are venerable for their 
antiquity, and all of which are sar- 
roomled with line woods and grounds, 
givi* to the country an appearance of 
aj^e, aeeurity, and wealtli, that we should 
in vain look for any where else. The 
farm hooaet and cottajfcs have mostly 
also a suhttantial, comfortable look ; and 
evince that taste for rural beawtyp neat- 



ness, and cleanliness, that eminentlv 
distinguishes their occupiers."— Jf'CW* 
loeh't Oeographicnl JHttitmary, 

6. What part of speech is taint here? 
and why hit oven mutet in the succeeding 
line? 

6. What historical ftiets are here re- 
ferred to ? and, in particular, show that 
the brutal tyrant' t rage was uufulf 

7. What is meant by the mmden reign t 

8. Wliat/ae/ 

0. In what sense is proofd here 
used? 

10. Whose reign is here referred to? 
and Justify the epithet pi'i/tfy. 

11. By the British CassTus is meant 
Algernon Sydney. 

18. Explain ftilly the meaning of the 
last tluree Unas. 



XXIII. THE GERMAN RHINE. 
** Once d'lring the morning a band of apprentices, with knapsacks,. 



passed by. sfnging * The Rhine I the Rhine ! a blessing on the 
Rhine !' O, the pride of the German heart in this noble river ! 



And 



right it is, for of all the rivers of this beautiful earth there is none so 
beautiful as this. There is hardly a league of its whole course, from 
its. cradle in the snowy Alps to its grave in the sands of Holland, 
which boasts not its peculiar charms. If I were a German I would be 
proud of it too ; and of the clustering grapes that hang about its 
temples, as it reels onward through vinevards, in a triumphal march, 
like Baochus, crowned and drunken." — Lwgfdiavfi Hyperkm* 

Thky shall not — shall not have it, 

Our free-bom German Rhine, 
Though hoarse as famished ravens 
They round it croak and whine. 
So Ions its winding current 

ShaU wear its dark green vest ; 
So long as plashing boat-oar 
Shall cleave its rippling breast. 

They shall not — shall not have it, 

Our free-bom German Rhine, 
8o long as hearts are gladden'd by 

Its spirit-stirring wine ; 
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So long beneath its eddies, 
As rocks shall finnly stand : 

So long as lofty battlements 
Shine mirror*d 'jieath its strand. 

They shall not — shall not have it, 

Our free-bom German Rhine ; 
Till amorous youths and maidens 
Forsake the marriage shrine. 
So long its denths can shelter 
A fish amidst their sands ; 
So long as aongs shall echo 
From minstrel's lips and hands. 

They shall not — shall not have it, 
Our free-bom German Rhine ; 

Till, buried 'neath its surges. 
Our last man's bones recline. 



Beckkb. 



XXIV. THE POET'S ^ISH. 



** Cbbtaihly in no heart did the love of country ever bum with a 
warmer glow than in that of Boms: * a tide of Scottish prciJudiee,' 
M he uKKlestly caHs this deep and generous feeling, ' had been poured 
along his veins ; and he felt that it would boil there till the flocnlgates 
■hut in eternal rest.' It seemed to. him, as if A« could do so little for 
his country, and yet would so gladly have done all." — Carfyle. 

A WISH (I mind its power), 
A wish, that to my latest hour 
Will strongly heave my breast ; 
That I, for poor auld Scotland's sake. 
Some useful plan or book could make. 
Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough bur Thistle spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeder-clips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear. 

BUBMS. 
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XXV. HOME HAPPINESS. 

'** A OELEBBATSD anoient orator, of whose poems we have but a few 
fragments remaining, has well described the progressive order in which 
human society is gradually led to its highest improvements, under the 
guardianship of those laws which secure property and regulate mar- 
riage. These two great institutions convert the selfish as well as the 
social passions of our nature into the firmest bands of a peaceable and 
orderlv intercourse ; they change the sources of discord into principles 
of quiet; they discipline the most unffovemable, they refine the 
grossest, and they exalt the most sordia propensities; so that they 
become the perpetual fountain of all that strengthens, and preserves, 
and adorns society : they sustain the individual, and they perpetuate 
the race. Aroimd these institutions all our social duties will be found 
at various distances to range themselves: some more near, obviously 
essential to the good order of human life; others more remote, and of 
which the necessity is not at first view so apparent; and some so 
distant, that their importance has been sometimes doubted, though 
upon more mature consideration they will be found to be outposts and 
advanced guards of these fundamental principles— that man should 
securely emov the fruits of his labour, and that the society of the 
sexes shoula oe so wisely ordered, as to make it a school of the kind 
afifections, and a fit nursery for the commonwealth." — MackiMtotlu 

Hafpt they ! the happiest of their kind I 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fkte 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
Tis not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Unnatural ofb^ and foreign to the mind, 
That binds their peace, out harmony itseli^ 
Attuning all their passions into love, 
Where friendship rail exerts her softest power. 
Perfect esteem, enlivened by desire 
Ineffable,^ and sympathy of soul : 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing* will, 
With boundless confidence ; for nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 

What is the world to them. 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all ! 
Who in each other clasp whatever fair 
High fimcy forms, and lavish hearts can wish ? 
Something* than beauty dearer, shoidd they look, 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumined £eu)e ; 
Truth, goodness, honour, harmony, and love ; 
The richest boimty of indulgent heaven. 
Meantime, a smiline offspring rises round, 
And mingles both tneir graces. By degrees 
The human blossom blows, and every day, 
Soft as it rolls along, shows some new charm, 

H 2 
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The father's lustre, and the mother's bloom. 
Then infant reason grows ai)ace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 
Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the voung idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe th' enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 
Oh, speak the joy ! ye whom the sudden tear 
Surprises often, while you look around, 
And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss, 
All-various nature pressing on the heart : 
An elegant suffieiencv, content, 
Betirementy rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful me, 
Progressive virtue, and approving heaven. 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love, 
And thus their moments fly. The seasons thus, 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 
Still find them happy, and consenting Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads ; 
Till evening comes at last, serene and mild, 
When, after the long vernal day of life. 
Enamoured more, as more remembrance sweUs 
With manv a proof of recollected love, 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. 

Thomson. 



1. IneffiMe, wbat cannot be described 

2. Let ttie double meaning of the word 
be considered. To prevent is to go before, 



so as to assist and guide, or so as to stop 
up the way and hinder. Can you quote 
any other instance of the word being 
used in the same sense as it has in tUs 
passage? 



XXVI. THE SWISS PATRIOTS PASSWORD. 

<* The Swiss [at the battle of Sempacb, 1386] had nothing but boards 
attached to their left arms by way of bucklers, but charged manfiilly 
notwithstanding their rude accoutrements, in reliaaoe on their God, 
and in the cause of their country. Their leaders fought in front of 
the battle, and many of them soon fell before the levelled spears of the 
enemy. It was then that Arnold of Winkelried, a knight of Unter walden 
(for the chivalry was not all on one side), resolved by his heroic death 
to render an imperishable service to his fatherland. Exclaiming, ' I 
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will make way for you, confederates —proyide for my wife and children 
— honour my race !' he rushed upon the spears, and graspinv several 
with his arms, he bore them to the ground with the weight of his body, 
OTer which the confederates forced their way through the broken ranks 
of the enemy, who were unable to manceuvre from the closeness of their 
array, and half smothered under the sultry summer's sun in their 
ponderous armour.** — Hutory of Switzerland ; Lardnm'$ Ca6. Cycio, 

** Make way for Liberty V* he cried, 
" Make way for Liberty !*' and died. 

In arms the Austrian phalanx^ stood, 
A living wall, a human wood ; 
Impregnable their front appears. 
All horrent' with projected specu^. 
' Opposed to these, a hovering band 
Contended for their fatherland ; 
Peasants, whose new-found strength had broke' 
From manly necks the ignoble yoke ; 
Marshalled once more at Freed om*s call, 
They came to conquer or to fall. 

And now the work of life and death 

Uung on the passing of a breath ;^ 

The fire of conflict burned within ; 

The battle trembled to begin : 

Yet, while the Austrians held their ground. 

Point for assaiilt was nowhere found ; 

Where'er the impatient Switzers gazed, 

The unbroken line of lances blazed ; 

That line 'twere suicide to meet 

And perish at their tyrants' feet. 

now could thev rest within their graves. 

To leave their homes the haunts of slaves ? 

Would they not feel their children tread, 

With clanking chains, above their head 1 

It must not be : this day, this hour, 

Annihilates the invaders' power ! 

All Switzerland is in the field, 

She will not fly ; she cannot yield ; 

She must not faJl ; her better fate 

Here gives Jier an immortal date. 

Few were the numbers she could boast ;» 

But every freeman was a host, 

And felt as 'twere a secret known 

That one should turn the scale alone ; 

While each unto himself was he 

On whose sole arm hung victory. 
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It did depend on one indeed ; 

Behold him— Arnold Winkelried ; 

There sounds not to the trump of Fame 

The echo of a nobler luune. 

Unmarited, he stood amid the throng, 

In rumination deep and lone, 

TUl you might see, with sudden giaoe, 

The very thought oome o*er his nee ; 

And, by the motion of his form, 

Anticipate the bursting storm ; 

And, by the uplifting of his brow, 

Tell where the bolt would strike, and how. 

But 'twas no sooner thought than done — 

The field was in a moment won I 

''Make way for Liberty 1" he cried ; 

Then ran with arms extended wide, 

As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp.* 

^Make way for Liberty !" he cried ; 

Their keen points crossed from side to side, 

He bowed amongst them like a tree, 

And thus made way for Liberty. 

Swift to the breach his comraaes fly— 

''Make way for Liberty I" they cry ; 

And through the Austrian phalanx dart, 

As rushed the spears through Arnold's heart ; 

While, instantaneous as his fall, 

Bout, ruin, panic, seized them all : 

An earthquake could not overthrow 

A city with a surer blow. 

Thus Switzerland again was free ; 
Thus Death made way for Liberty. 

MONTOOHERT. 



1. Pkakmx Is a Greek word, and it 
hero meaoB a body of soldiers formed In 
ranks ckse and deep, so that it can with 
great difflcalty be broken. 

a. Morrmt is a word borrowed firom 
Milton, who uses the phmse '* horrent 
arms" in the sense of standing on end 



and bristling, and lienoe terrible or dsa- 
geroiis. 

8. Is bnht in any way ol^ectionsliie 
here? 

4. What is the mesnfaig of this line? 

5. The numbers on the side of the 
Swiss were 1«400, white the . 
amounted to over 4,000. 



XXYIL THE PATRIOTS PRAYER FOR ENGLAND. 

** He is justly counted a benefaetor to his nation who haa been able to 
pen to ito industry new fields of supply, and to open to the produeti 
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of its induBtey new distant mArkets of oommeroial demand. He, too, 
is a benefactor to the community who plans and obtains the execution 
of the yarious public works that fiusilitate the interoouxse of district 
with district, or give more safety to navigation, or embellish a land 
with its best ornaments, the institutions of charity or instruction. In 
accompiishinir, or contribntinflr our aid to accomplish, these valuable 
ends, we perform a part of tiie duty which we are considering, the 
duty of augmenting to the best of our ability the sum of national 
happiness. But, important as such exercises of public spirit are, they 
are not so important as the efforts of him who succeeds in remedving 
some error in the system of government, some error, periiqps, which 
has been, in its more remote influence, the retarding cause, on account 
of which those very public plans, which otherwise might have been 
carried into effect many ages before, were not even conceived as 
possible, till they were brought forward by that provident wisdom and 
active seal which have obtained, and Justly obtained, our gratitude.— 



lBLAin> of bliss ! amid the subject i 

That thunder round thy rooky coasts set up, 

At once the wonder, terror, and delight 

Of distant nations ; whose remotest shore 

Can soon be shaken by thy naval arms ; 

Not to be shook^ thyself, Dut all assaults 

Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs, the loud sea wave. « 

Thou, by whose almighty nod the scale 

Of empire rises, or alternate fiedls. 

Send forth the saving virtues round the land. 

In bright patrol : white peace and social love, 

The tender-looking chanty, intent 

On ffcntle deeds, and shedding tears through smiles ; 

(Jn£iunted truth, and dignity of mind ; 

Courage, composed and keen ; sound temperance. 

Healthful in heart and look ; clear chastity. 

With blushes reddening as she moves along. 

Disordered at the deep regard she draws ; 

Bough industry ; activity untired, 

With copious ufe informed,' and all awake ; 

While in the radiant front, superior shines 

That first paternal virtue, public zeal — 

Who throws o'er all an equal wide survey, 

And, ever musing; on the common weal. 

Still labours glorious with some great desian. 

Thombok. 

1. Anvtfaing to renaaxlc on this oae of I S. The meaning of the word iftfttrmtA 
the word rt«^f here? 
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XXYIII. ENGLAND AND HEB QUEEN. 

"The English are very fond of their fine country; they call it * Old 
England/ and * Merry England/ and think it the finest land that the 
mm shines upon. And the Soots are also very proud of their own 
country, with its great lakes and mountains ; and, in the old language 
of the country, thev call it * the land of the lakes and mountains aad 
of the brave men / and often also * the land of cakes/ because the 
people live a good deal upon cakes made of oatmeal instead of wheaten 
Dread. But both England and Scotland are now parts of the same 
kingdom, and there is no use in asking which is the best country or 
has the bravest men**— Scott* § Talet of a Grandfather, 

Hurrah! hurrah for England ! 

Her woods and valleys green ; 
Hurrah for good old England ! 

Hurrah for England's Queen ! 

Strong ships are on her waters, 

Firm friends upon her shores ; 
Peace^ peace within her borders. 

And plenty in her stores. 

Bight joyously we're singing, 

We're glad to make it Known, 
That we love the land we live in, 

And our Queen upon the throne. 

Then hurrah for merry England I 

And may we still be seen 
True to our own dear country, 

And loyal to our Queen 1 

M. A. SaJODART. 



XXIX. WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 

" The public spirit of a people (by which I mean the whole body of 
those sinections which unites men's hearts to the commonwealth) is in 
various countries composed of various elements, and depends on a 
great variety of causes. In this country I may venture to say, that it 
mainly depends on the vigour of the popular parts and principles of 
our government ; and that the spirit of liberty is one of its most im- 
portant elements. Perhaps it may depend less on those advantages of a 
free government, which are most highly estimated by calm reason, than 
upon those parts which delisht the imagination, and flatter the just 
and natural pride of mankind. Among these we are certainly not to 
forget the political rights which are not uniformly withheld IVom the 
lowest classes, and the ccntinual appeal made to them, in public dis- 
cussion, upon the greatest interests of the state. These are undoubtedly 
among the circumstances which endear to Englishmen their goven* 
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ment and their country, and animate their zeal for that glorlooB insti- 
tution which confers on the meanest of them a sort of distinction and 
nobility uniEnown to the most illustrious slaves, who tremble at the 
frown of a tyrant.— S/r Jame$ Mackinto^, 

What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement, or laboured mound, 
lliick wall, or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
' Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, proud navies ride ; 
Nor starred and snangled courts, 
Where low-browed Bc^eness wafts perfume to Pride 1 
No I men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude : 
Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 

Sir Wiluah Jones. 



XXX. HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE. 

" Ttre extent of your resources, under God, is equal to the Justice of 
your cause. But should Providence determine otherwise, should you 
fall in this struggle, should the nation fall, you will have the satisfac- 
tion (the purest allotted to man) of having performed vour part ; your 
names will be enrolled with the most illustrious dead, while posterity 
to the end of time, as often as they revolve the events of this period 
(and they will incessantly revolve them), will turn to you a reverential 
eye, while they mourn over the freedom which is entombed in your 
sepulchre, I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroee, legidatore, and 
patriots of every age and country, are bending from their elevated 
seats to witness this contest, as if they were incapable, till it be 
brought to a favourable issue, of enioying their eternal repose. Enjoy 
that repose, illustrious immortals / Your mande fell when you ascended ; 
and thousands, inflamed with your spirit and impatient to tread in 
your steps, are ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne and 
liveth for ever and ever, that they will protect freedom in her last 
asylum, and never desert that cause which you sustained by your 
labours and cemented with your blood."— juo^, on the Threatened 
Invasion in 1803. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

H 3 
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By fairy hands their knell is rang, 

Bv forms unseen their dirge is sang ; 

There Honour comes, a pugrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their day ; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. Collins. 



XXXI. THE SPARTANS' MARCH. 

'* It was at once a delightful and terrible sight to see the Spartans 
inarching on to the tune of their flutes^ without ever troubling their 
order or confounding their ranks; their music leading them into 
danger with a deliberate hope and assurance, as if some divinity had 
sensibly assisted them."— P/««arcA. 

TWAS mom upon the Grecian hills, 
Where peasants dressed the vines ; 

There was sunlight on Cithseron's rills, 
Arcadia's rocks and pines. 

And brightly through his reeds and flowers 

Eurotas wandered by. 
When a sound arose from Spartan towers 

Of solemn harmony. 

Was it the Shepherd's choral strain 

That hymnea the Forest-god ? 
Or the virgins', as to Pallas' fane 

With their full-toned lyres they trod ? 

But helms were glancing on the stream, 

Spears ranged in dose arra^. 
And shields nung back a glorious beam 

To the morn of a fearful day. 

And the mountain-echoes of the land 

Swelled through the deep-blue sky, 
While to soft strains marcned forth a band 

Of men who marched to die. 

Th^ marched not to the trumpets' blast, 

Nor bade the horn peal out ; 
And the laurel woods, as on they passed, 

Rung with no battle shout I 

Thev asked no clarion's voice to fire 

Their souls with an impulse high ; 
But the Dorian reed, and the Spartan lyre, 

For the sons of liberty I 
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And still sweet flutes their path around 

Sent forth ^Eolian breath ; 
They needed not a sterner sound 

To marshal them for death. 

So marched they calmly to the field, 

Thence never to return, 
Save bearing back the Spartan's shield, 

Or on it proudly borne. 

Mbb. Hkmakb. 



XXXSL HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD. 

« Few are sufficiently aware how much reaaon most of us have, even 
as common moral livers, to thank God for being Englishmen. It would 
furnish grounds both for humility towards Providence and for in- 
creased attachment to our country if each individual could but see 
and feel how large- a part of hia innocence he owes to his birth, 
breeding, and residence in Great Britain. The adminsitration of the 
laws ; the almost continual preaching of moral prudence ; the pressure 
of our ranks on each other, with the consequent reserve and watdiful- 
ness of demeanour in the superior ranks and emulation in the sub« 
ordinate; the vast depth, expansion, and systematic movements of our 
trade ; and the consequent interdependence, the arterial or nerve-like 
network of property, which make every deviation from outward 
integri^ a calculable loss to the offending individual himself from its 
mere effects, as obstruction and irregularity ; andj lastly, the natural- 
ness of doing as others do. These ai^d the like influences^ peculiar, 
some in the kind and all in the degree, to this nrivileged island, are 
the buttresses^ on which our foundationlees well-doing is Uj^holden, 
even as a house of cards, the architecture of our infiuicyy in which each 
is supported by aX{"—Coleridffe, 

Oh ! to be in England, 

Now that April's there ; 

And whoever walks in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boushs and the brushwood sheaf 

Bound the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf. 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England — ^now ! 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and aU the swallows-* 

Hark I where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's edge— 

That's the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 

Lest YOU should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture I 
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And though the fields look rough with hoarj dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew, 
The buttercups, the little children's dower. 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower I 

Robert Brownikq. 



XXXIII. THE IRISH MAIDEN'S SONG. 

" Tbsrb is, however, one man, who distinctly and audaciously tells 
the Irish people, that they are not entitled to the same privileges as 
Englishmen; and who pronounces them, in every particular which 
could enter his minute enumeration of the circumstances, by which 
fellow-citizenship is created, in race, in country and religion to be 
aliens;— to be aliens in race, to be aliens in country, to be aliens in 
religion ! The Duke of Wellington is not a man of au excitable tempera- 
ment. His mind is of a cast too martial to be easily moved ; but not- 
withstanding his habitual inflexibility, I cannot help thinking that, 
when he heard his Roman Catholic countrymen (for we are his coun- 
trymen) designated by a phrase as offensive as the abundant vocabulary 
ox his eloquent confederate [Lord Lyndhurst], could supply, — I can- 
not help thinking that he ought to have recollected tiie many fields of 
fight, in which we have been contributors to his renown, f At Waterloo], 
the Dlood of England, Scotland, aad of Ireland, flowed in the same 
stream, and drenched the same field. When the chili morning dawned, 
their aead lay cold and stark together ; in the same deep pit, . their 
bodies were deposited ; the green corn of spring is now breaking from 
their commingled dust ; the dew falls from Heaven upon their union 
in the grave. Partakers in every peril, in the glory shall we not be 
permitted to participate? — and shall we be told, as a requital, that we 
are estrangea frem the noble country, for whose salvation our life- 
blood was poured out ?*' — Skeil's Speeches. 

Though lofty Scotia's mountains, 

Where savage grandeur reigns ; 
Though brisht be England's fountains, 

Ana fertile be her plains ; 
When 'mid their charms I wander, 

Of liiee I think the while. 
And seem of thee the fonder, 

My own green isle ! 

While many who have left thee, . 

Seem to forget thy name, 
Distance hath not bereft me 

Of its endearing claim : 
Afar from thee sojourning. 

Whether I sigh or smile, 
I call thee still, "Mavourneen," 

My own green isle ! 
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Fair as the glittering Waters 

Thy emendd banks that lave, 
To me thy graceful daughters, 

Thy generous sons as brave. 
Oh ! there are hearts within thee 

Which know not shame or guile, 
And such proud homage win thee, 

My own green isle I 

For their dear sakes I love thee, 

*'Mavoumeen,'* though unseen ; 
Bright be the sky above thee, 

Thy shamrock ever green ; 
May evil ne'er distress thee, 

Nor darken nor defile. 
But heaven for ev^r bless thee, 

My own green isle ! 

Bernard Barton. 



XXXIV. GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 

*' Patrtottsm is, perhaps, not properly to be considered as a distinct 
principle of oar nature ; but rather as a result of a combination of the 
other affections. It leads us, by every means in our power, to promote 
the peace and the prosperity of our country, and to discourage, to the 
utmost of our ability, whatever tends to the contrary. Every member 
of the community has something in his power in this respect. He may 
set an example, in his own person, of dutiful and loyal respect to the 
first authority, of strict obedience to the laws, and respectful submis- 
sion to the institutions of his country. He may oppose the attempts 
of factious individuals to sow among the ignorant the seeds of dis- 
content, tumult, or discord. He may oppose and repress attempts to 
injure tne revenue of the state ; may aid in the preservation of public 
tranquillity, and in the execution of public justice. Finally, he may 
sealously exert himself in increasing tne knowledge and improving the 
moral habits of the people,— two of the most important means by which 
ihe conscientious man, in any rank of life, may aid in conferring a high 
and permanent benefit on his country." — Abercrombie'$ Moral Fwlingt, 

God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen, 

God save the Queen ! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the Queen 1 
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O Lord our Qod arise, 
Scatter her enemies, 

And make them foil. 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On her our hearts we fix, 

God save us all 1 

Thy choicest gifts in store, 
On Queen Victoria pour, 

Long may she reign. 
May sne defend our laws, 
And ever ^ve us cause, 
To sing with heart and voice, 

God save the Queen ! 

Anontmoub.* 

* Oar iiAtl<mal antiiem of ■* God Save tbe King/' oonqMMed In the ttine of Geofiige L, 
bM Always been oonsiderad of^Sn^Uah origin ; Imt on reading the amadng ** Mo^ 
of Madame de Cregny," it appean to have been almost a literal translation of the 
csntique, wliich was always aang by the demoiselles de St Qyr, ifben Loois XIV. 
entered the chapel of that estaUiihment to hear the morning pnqrer. Tin words 
were by M. de Brinon, and the music by the fivnoas Lolly :~ 

Grand Dient sanye le Rot! 
Grand Dien! renge le Boil 

ViveleRoil 
Qoe totrioars glorlenx 
Loois TOorlenz t 
Yi^ ses ennemis 

Toqjoois soomlsl 
Grand Dieo, aaove le Roi I 
Grand tMeo, venge le Bol t 

Vive le Roi! 

It appears to have been translated and adapted to the House of Hanorer bj 
Handel the German composer.— Aiitei' JoumaL 
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POEMS OF WORK AND PEOGRESS. 



I. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

<* Work is the misfion of man in this earth. A day is ever struggling 
forward, a day will arrive in some approximate degree, when he who 
has no work to do, hy whatever name he may be named, will not find 
it good to show himself in our quarter of the solar system, bat may 
go and look out elsewhere, if there be any idle planet discoverable. 
Let the honest working man rejoice that such law, the first of nature, 
has been made good on him ; and hope that, by and by, all else will be 
made good. It is the beginning of alL" ***** •« He that 
can work is a bom king of something ; is in oommmiion with nature ; 
18 master of a thing or things, is a priest and king of nature so far. 
He that can work at nothing is but a usurping king, be his trappings 
what they mav ; he is the bom slave of all thuigs. Let m man honour 
kis eraftmansnip— his oon-db."— (7ar^/«. 

C w y a r i thtae adJMtkm : Comjugat9 tk9$e verht, Md i*MK»ite whtHher 

they ar§ timiu. or tetraaa. 
Hiffhty. Whole. Standa. Blow. Fly. 

Siiiewy. Bough. Eania. Binff. fit. 

HoMit. Looks. Caich. Begin. 

OiM ayiwtjfmtt and oppo$itm to tA«M wordt : 
Spraidiiig. •* Oiap, and black and long. * 

Mighty. Ho&eat. 

" Luge and sinewy.'* Heavy. 

Bimwny. « Hard, rough hand.** 

Ukdbb a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ;* 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands.* 

His hur is crisp, and black and long ; 

His face is Uke the tan ; * 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can ; 
And looks the whole world in the face 

For he owes not any man. 
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Week in, week out, from mom till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ;* 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge i 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a thrashing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter*s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it • makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise I 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward thix>ugh life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close : 
Something attempted,, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught I 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 

LONaFELIX)W. 

I. Put theae two lines in their natural I 8. Tan, what part of speech I 
ordiTf. I ^« I'Arse blote, 

S. AiMfr, what case? | 6. /r, what? 
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II. THE PRINTER'S SONG. 

** What, indeed, will be the particular eiTects, in the first instance, of 
that general diffiision of knowledge which the art of printing must 
■ooner or later produce, and of that spirit of reformation with which 
it cannot fail to be accompanied, it is beyond the reach of human 
sagacity to conjecture ; but unless we choose to abandon ourselves 
entirely to a desponding scepticism, we must hope and believe that the 
progress of human reason can never be a source of permanent dis- 
order to the world ; and that they alone have cause to apprehend the 
consequences, who are led, by the imperfection of our present institu- 
tions, to feel themselves interested in perpetuating the prejodicea, 
and follies of their species."— Stewart'^ Phikmpkjf. 

Pbint, comrades, print ; a noble task 

Is the one we gaily ply ; 
*Tis ours to tell to all who ask 

The wonders of earth anil sky. 
We catch the thought, all glowing warm, 

As it leaves the stiident*s brain, 
And place the stamp of enduring form 
On the poet's airy strain. 

Then, let us sing, as we nimbly fling 

The slender letters round — 
A glorious thing is our labouring. 
Oh, where may its like be found ? 

Print, comrades, print ; the fairest thought 

Ever limned in painter's dream, 
The rarest form e*er sculptor wrought 

By the light of beauty's gleam, . 
Though lovely, may not match the power 

Which our proud art can claim — 
That links the past with the present hour, 
And its breath — the voice of fame. 

Then, let us sing, as we nimbly fling 

The slender letters round — 
A glorious thing is our labouring, 
Oh, where may its like be found ? 

Print, comrades, print ; God hath ordained 

That man by his toil should live ; 
Then spurn the charge that we disdained 

The labour that God would give I 
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We envy not the sons of ease, 

Nor the lord in princely hall, 
Bnt bow before the wise decrees 
In kindness meant for all. 

Then, let us sing, as we nimbly fling 

The slender letters round — 
A glorious thing is our labouring, 
Oh, where may its like be found ? 

Anonthoub. 



in. THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

** Manual laboar, though an unavoidable duty, though designed as a 
blessing, and naturally both a pleasure and a dignity, is often abused, 
till, by its terrible excess, it becomes really a punishment and a curse. 
It is only a proper amount of work that is a blessing. Too much of it 
wears out the body before its time ; cripples the mind, debases the 
soul, blunts the senses, and chills the affections. It makes a man a 
BDinning-jenny, or a ploughing-maohine, and not ' a being of a large 
discourse, that looks before and after.' He ceases to be a i 
becomes a thing."— ParAer. 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread. 

Stitch I stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the <' Song of the Shirt 1* 

"Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowing aloof I 
And work ! work ! work ! 
Till the stars shine through the roof I 
It*8 ! to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save^ 
If this is Christian work 1 

"Work! work! work! 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work I work I work ! 
TiU the eyes are heavy and dim I 
Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gusset, and scam. 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a' dream I 
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** Oh, men ! with sifiters dear ! 

Oh, men I with mothers and wives ! 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures' lives ! 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

Tn poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
Sewing, at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 

" But why do I talk of Death ? 
That phantom of gri8l3' hone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own — 
' It seems so like mv own. 

Because of the fasts I keep, 
Oh, God 1 that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

•« Work I work !• work ! 
My labour never flags ; 
And what are its wages ? a bed of straw, 
A crust of bread and rags. 
That shatter'd roof—and this naked floor— 

A table — a broken chair ! 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For Bometime9 falling there I 

••Work! work I work! 

From weary chime to chime. 
Work! work! work! 
As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset and band. 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbVl, 
As well as the weary hand. 

■ Work 1 work ! work ! 

In the dull December light ; 
And work! work! work! 
When the weather is warm and bright ! 
While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 
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'* Oh t but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet I 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet. 
For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 

" Oh, but for one short hour ! 
A respite, however brief I 
No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief I 
A little weeping would ease my heart. 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread !** 

With fingers weary and worn. 
With eyelids heavy and red< 
A woman sate in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread ! 
Stitch I stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch. 
Would that its tone could reach the Rich ! 
She sang this << Song of the Shirt I" Hood. 



IV. THE LAY OF THE LABOUKEB. 

f ' AVE no propensitv to envy any one, least of all the rich and great; 
'u2> if I were disposed to this weakness, the subject of my envy would 
be, a healthy young man, in full possession of his strength and facul- 
ties, ^ing forth in a morning to work for his wife and children, or 
bringing them home his wages at night. * • * I (God knows) could 
not get my livelihood by labour, nor would the labourer find any 
solace or enjoyment in my studies. If we were to exchange conditions 
to-morrow, all the effect would be, that we both should be more 
miserable, and the work of both be worse done. Without debating, 
therefore, what might be very difficult to decide, which of our two 
conditions was better to begin with, one point is certain, that it is best 
for each to remain in his own. The change, and the only change to 
be desired, is that gradual and progressive improvement of our 
circumstances which is the natural fruit of successnil industry ; when 
each year is something better than the last ; when we are enabled to 
add to our little housenold one article after another of new comfort 
or oonveniency, as our profits increase, or our burden becomes leas; 
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and, what is best of all, when we can afford, as our strength declines, 
to relax our labours, or divide our cares. This may be looked forward 
to, and is practicable by great numbers in a state of public order and 
qiiiet ; it is absolutely impossible in any other."— jPa^. 

A SPADE I a rake I a hoe ! 

A pickaxe, or a bill ! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 

A flail, or what ye will. 
And here's a ready hand 

To ply the needful tool, 
And skiird enough, by lessons rough, 

In labour's rugged school. 

To hedge, or dig the ditch, 

To lop or fell the tree. 
To lay the swarth on the sultry field, 

Or plough the stubborn lea ; 
The harvest stack to bind. 

The wheaten rick to thatch. 
And never fear in my pouch to find 

The tinder or the match. 

To a flaming bam or farm 

My fancies never roam ; 
The fire I yearn to kindle and burn 

Is the hearth of Home ; 
Where children huddle and crouch 

Through dark long winter days. 
Where starving children huddle and crouch 

To see the cheerful rays, 
A-glowing on the haggered cheek. 

And not in the haggard's blaze ! 

To Him who sends a drought 

To parch the fields forlorn. 
The rain to flood the meadows with mud, 

The blight to blast the com, 
To Him I leave to guide 

The bolt in its crooked path, 
To strike the miser's rick, and show 

The skies blood-red with wrath. 

A spade ! a rake ! a hoel 

A pickaxe, or a bill ! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 

A flail, or what ye will — 
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The com to thrash, or the hedge to platib. 
The market-team to drive. 

Or mend the fence by the cover side, 
And leave the game alive. 

Ay, only give me work. 

And then you need not fear- 
That I shall snare his worship's hare 

Or kill his grace's deer ; 
Break into his lordship's house. 

To steal the plate so rich ; 
Or leave the yeoman that had a purse 

To welter m a ditoh. 

Wherever Nature needs, 

Wherever Labour calls. 
No job I'll shirk of the hardest work. 

To shun the workhouse walls ; 
Where savage laws begrudge 

The pauper babe its breath. 
And doom a wife to a widow's life 

Before her partner's death I 

My only claim is this, 

With labour stiff and stark, 
By lawful turn my living to earn. 

Between the light and dark ; 
My daily bread and nightly bed, 

My bacon, and drop of beer, 
But all from the hana that holds the laady 

And none from the overseer I 

No parish money or loaf. 

No pauper-badges for me, 
A son of the soil — ^by right of toil 

Entitled to my fee. 
No alms I ask, give me my task, 

Here are the arm, the leg. 
The strength, and sinews of a man, 

To work, and not to beg. 

Still one of Adam*s heirs. 

Though doom'd, by chance of birth. 
To dress so mean, and to eat the lean, 

Instead of the fat of the earth i 
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To make such humble meals 

As honest labour can, 
A bone and a crust, with a grace to God, 

And little thanks to man ! 

A spade ! a rake ! a hoe ! 

A pickaxe, or a bill ! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 

A flail, or what ye will — 
Whatever the tool to ply. 

Here is a willing drudge, 
With muscle and limb, and woe to him 

Who does their pay begrudge ! 

Who every weekly score 

Docks labour's little mite. 
Bestows on the poor at the temple door, 

But robb'd them over night. 
The very shilling he hoped to save, 

As health and morals fail. 
Shall visit me in the New Bastile, 

The Spital, or the Gaol ! 

Hood. 



V. THERE'S A GOOD TIME COMING. 

** The eommon bias of the mind undoubtedly is (such is the benevo- 
lent appointment of Providence), to think favourably of the future ; 
to overvalue the chances of possible ifood, and to underrate the risks 
of possible evil ; and in the case of some fortunate individuals, this 
disposition remains after a thousand disappointments. .To what this 
bias of our nature is owing, it is not material for us to' inquire: the 
fact is certain, and it is an important one to our happiness. It sup- 
ports us under the real distresses of life, and cheers and animates all 
our labours. * * * * When such a temper is united (as it com- 
monly is) with pleasing notions concerning the order of the universe, 
and in particular concerning the condition and the prospects of man, 
it places our happiness in a great measure, beyond the power of for- 
tune. While it adds a double relish to everv enjoyment, it blunts the 
edge of all our sufferings ; and even when human life presents to us 
no object on which our hopes can rest, it invites the imagination 
beyond the dark and troubled horizon which terminates all our earthly 
prospects, to wander unconfined in the regions of futurity. A man of 
benevolence, whose mind is enlarged by philosophy, will indulge the 
same weeable anticipations, with respect to society ; will view all 
the different improvements in arts, in commerce, and in the sciences, 
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as co-operating to promote the union, the happiness, and the virtae of 
mankind; and, amidst the political disorders resulting from, the pre- 
judices and follies of his own times, will look forward with transport 
to the blessings which are reserved for posterity in a more enlightened 
^ga^—Duffold auwari, 

Thebe's a good time coming yet, 

A good time coming ; 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 

Of the good tmie coming. 
Gannon-balls may aid the truth, 

But thought's a weapon stronger \ 
We'll win our battle by its aid — 

Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming yet, 

A good time coming ; 
The pen shall supersede the sword, 
And right, not might, shall be the lord, 

In the good time coming. 
Worth, not birth, shall rule mankind, 

And be acknowledged stronger ; 
The proper impulse has been given — 

Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming yet, 

A eood time coming. 
Hateful rivalries of creed. 
Shall not make thdr martyrs bleed 

In the good time coming. 
Keligion shall be shorn of pride. 

And flourish all the stronger : 
And Charity shall trim her lamp^ 

Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming yet, 

A good time coming ; 
War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 

In the good time coming ; 
Kations shall not quarrel then, 

To prove which is the stronger, 
Nor slaughter men for glory's sake — 

Wait a little longer. 

CUABLES MaCRAT. 
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VI. NEVER SAY FAIL ! 

** It wm a wise Injunotion to Timothy, * to be inetant in leaaon tnd 
ont of sesion,' because we so often fancy that a word would be oat 
•f oeason,when it would, in fact, be seasonable." — Arnold, 

Keep pushing — 'tis wiser 

Than sitting aside, 
And dreaming and sighing 

And waiting the tide. 
In Iife*s earnest battle 

Thev only prevail 
Who daily march onward 

And never say fail ! 

With an eye ever open, 

A tongue that's not dumb, 
And a heart that will never 

To sorrow succumb— 
You'll battle and conquer 

Though thousands assail ; 
How strong and how mighty ! 

Who never say fail ! 

The spirit of angels 

Is active I know. 
As higher and higher 

In glory they go ; 
Methinks on bright piniocs 

From Heaven they sail, 
To cheer and encourage 

Who never say fail I 

Ahead then keep pushing, 

And elbow your way. 
Unheeding the envious. 

And asses that bray ; 
All obstacles vanish. 

All enemies quail, 
In the might of their wisdom 

Who never say fail ! 

In life's rosy morning, 

In manhood's firm pride, 
Let this be the motto 

Your footsteps to guide ; 
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In storm and in sunshine, 

Whatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer. 

And never say fail I Akontm ous. 



Vn. THE SLUGGARD. 
** Go to the ant, thou iluggard ; consider her wajrB and be wise, whieh 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest. How long wilt thou sleep, O 
slug^wd ? When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep ? Yet a little sleep, 
a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep : so shall thy 
poverty come as one that traveUeth, and thy want as an armed man. ' 
— JProwr&ivi., 6-11. 

Derwatioiu. Btymologsf, J)igfi»gmMh hetwrw* 

— — ~— these wordi : 

Comphiiu Bible. Graiplsln. Voice and Tiee. 

Namber. Visit. Sauntering. Too and two. 

Improving. ncture. Hanjr. Waked and walked. 

Higher and hin. 



Tib the voice of the sluggard — ^I heard him oomplain, 
" You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again." 
As the door^ on its hinges, so he on his bed 
Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy' head. 

" A little more sleep, and a little more slumber." 

Thus he wastes half his da^s, and his hours without number ; 

And when he gets up, he sits folding his hands. 

Or walks about saunt'ring, or trifling he stands. 

Ipass'd by his garden, and saw the wild brier, 

The thorn and me thistle grow broader and higher ;* 

The clothes that hang on him are turning to rags ; 

And his money still wastes, till he starves or he begs. 

I made him a visit, still hoping to find 
He had taken more care for improving his mind ; 
He told me his dr^uois, talk'd of eating and drinking. 
But he scarce reads his Bible, and never loves thinkmg. 

Said I then to my heart,^ " Here's a lesson for me, 
That man's but* a picture of what I mi^t be ; 
But thanks to my friends for their care in my breeding, 
Who taught me by times to love working and reading." 

Watts. 

1. What is <bor the nominative to? j any other phnue aignifyins the Mme 
t. Why Ammv AMd^ thing ? 

S. Broader and higher than what ? I &. What part of speech is 6«< liera t 
A. ISaiU I then to m^ heart, have we ] 
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Vni. THE MORAL CHANGE ANTICIPATED BT HOPE. 

*< There is no happiness which hope cannot promise, no diffieultT 
which it cannot surmount, no gtief which it cannot mitigate. It » 
the wealth, of the indigent, the health of the sick, the ft«edom of the 
eaptive." — BrounCs L^tura, 

«* One thinff is certain, that the greatest of all obstacles to the im- 
provement of the world, is that prevailing belief of its improbability, 
which damps the exertions of «o many individuals ; and that in pro- 
portion as the contrary opinion becomes seneral, it realises the event 
which it leads us to anticipate."— 5feiMirr« ElemenU^ vol. i. 

DerwUwM, Btymoloffy, E»piam th§ gmgrapMegt 



Wrongt. 
Omens. 
Raptttfe. 

ExDlora. 


Curfeir. • Men. 
Profound. Profound. 
Degraded. Hark I 
Ptorvade. Dread. 
Captive. 

Mourn and morn. 
Haunt! and hunte. 


Erie't banks. 
Dread Indian. 

Guinea's ooeat. 
Sabir's mines. 



Hope, when I mourn with sympathising^ mind. 
The wrongs of fate, the woes of human kind, 
Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 
The boundless fields of rapture* yet to be ; 
I watch the wheels of Nature's mazy plan," 
And learn the future by the past of man. 
Come bright improvement ! on the car of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to climo. 
Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore. 
Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 
On Erie's banks where tigers steal along. 
And the dread Indian chants a dismal song. 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk. 
There shall the flocks on thymy pastures stray, 
And shepherds dance at summer s opening day ; 
Each wandering genius of the lonely glen,^ 
Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men. 
And silent watch, on woodland heights around. 
The village curfew as it tolls profound. 
Where barbarous hordes on Scythian mountains roam 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home ; 
Where'er degraded nature bleeds and pines. 
From Guinea's coast to Sabir's dreary mines, 
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Truth shall pervade the imfathomed darkness there, 
And light the dreadful features of despair-- 
Hark ! the stem captive spurns his heavy load, 
And asks the inmge back that heaven bestowed ; 
Fierce in his eye, the fire of valour bums, 
And as the slave departs, the man returns.' 

Campbell. 



1. Why tympathkingmindf 
;». Me%nmg ot rajAvre f 

3. Vfhy mazy planf ^ ,^ . 

4. Put this and the tftree foUowmg 



liuei Into the natonl oider, filling ap 
elllpee*. 8mj. , , v > 

6. What l» alluded to hrre? 

6. SUte ftilly the meaning of the la»t 
line. 



IX. DAILY WORK. 

"TnBBi is no earthly thing more mean and desvicable in ™y™^f; 
than an English gentleman destitute of all sense of 1**% ^e^PJ*";"^**^'? 
and opportunities^ and only revelling in the luxunes of our high civi- 
lization, and thinking himself a great person."— -4moW. 

Who lags for dread of daily work,» 
And his appointed task would shirk. 
Commits a folly and a crime : 
A soulless slave — 
A paltry knave — 
A clog upon the wheels of Time. 
With work to do, and store of health, 
The man's unworthy to be free. 
Who will not give,' 
That he may live, 
His daily toil for daily fee. 

No I Let us work ! We only ask 
Reward proportioned to our task : — 
We have no quarrel with the great 5 
No feud with rank — 
With mill, or bank — 
No envy of a lord's estate. 
If we can earn sufficient store 
To satisfy our daily need ; 
And can retain. 
For age and pain, 
A fraction, we are rich indeed. 
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Ko dread of toil have we or oura ; 
We know our worth, and weigh our powers ; 
The more we work, the more we win : 
Syccess to Trade ! 
Success to Spade I 
And to the Com that's coming in I 
And joy to him, who o*er his task 
Remembers toil is Nature's plan ; 
Who, working, thinks — 
And never sinks 
His independence as a man. 

Who only asks for humblest wealth. 
Enough for competence and health ; 
And leisure, when his work is done. 
To read his book. 
By chimney nook. 
Or stroll at setting of the sun. 
Who toils as every man should toil 
For fair reward, erect and free : 
These are the men — 
The best of men — 
These are the men we mean to be I 

Ghables Maokat. 

1 . In what tense is dread f^ daily work \ 2. The i^jfict of the verb yw« ? 
laed here? | 



X. EXCELSI0B.1 

« But it boots not to look backwards. Forwards I forwards t for- 
wards I should be one's motto." — Arnold* 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior I 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a faulchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior I 

i2 
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In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and hright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

'* Try not the Pass I" the old man said ; 
** Dark lowers* the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide !" 
And loud that clarion voice replied 
Excelsior I 

" stay," the maiden said, ** and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast I" 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior I 

" Beware the pine-tree's withered branch I 
Beware the awful avalanche I" 
This was the peasant's last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height. 
Excelsior I 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard" 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping, in his hand of ice, 
That banner with the strange device, 

Excelsior ! 
There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 



Excelsior ! 

1. Exoeliior ii a Latin word, meaning 
** higher," and the mora/ of this poem 
ia the tame as Montgomery's ** Aspira- 
tions of youth," p. 1S1. 

2. What is the nominative to low- 
en T 

3. " It is among the Alps that the 
monks of St. Bernard seim out their 

^<>g8, with a small vessel of 
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brandy fttstened round the neck, ami 
a cloak fastened round th<> body, 'riieae 
dogs find out the poor frozen 'traveller, 
perishing in the snow ; the brandy is 
meant to give nresh life to him tlut 
drinks it ; and the cloak to protect liira 
from the cold. God bless the kind 
monks of St. Bernard I"— i'cter Pari§if't 
Oftgroi hy. 
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XI. KNOWLEDGE PROGRESSIVE. 

" The love of man to woman is less irresistible than the love that binds 
intellect to knowledge." — Bulwer, 



Derivfaiant. Etymology, 



Diitingtiigh hetwe^n-^ 



Muse. Science. Heights. Sif^ht and site. 

Inaparts. Attained. Level. Scene and seen. 

Tempt. Prospect. Towering. Kise and lice. 

Advanced. Tread and thread. 

FiBED at first sight, with what the muse imparts. 
In fearless youth, we tempt the heights of arts. 
While from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But, more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
The eternal snows appear already past. 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; 
But, those attained, we tremble to survey 
The gix)wing labours of the lengthened way ; 
The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 

Pope. 



Xir. AMELIORATION AND THE FUTURE, MAN'S NOBLE 
TASKS. 

'* A3 in ancient Home, it was regarded as the mark of a good citixen, 
never to despair of the fortunes of the Republic, so the good citizen 
of the world, whatever mav be the political aspect of his own times, 
will never despair of the fortunes of the human race, but will act 
upon the conviction that prejudice, slavery, and corruption must gra- 
duallv give way to truth, libertv, and virtue; and that, in the moral 
world, as well as in the material, the farther our observations extend, 
and the longer they are continued, the more we shall perceive of order 
and of benevolent design in the universe." — Dtigald Stewart, 

Fall, fall, ye mighty temples to the ground ; 

Not in your sculptur'd rise 

Is the real exercise 
Of human nature's brightest power ^ormd. 
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*Ti8 in tbe lofty hope, the daily toil, 

'TiB in the gifted line. 

In each far thought divine 
That hrings down heaven to light onr common aolL 

'Tis in the great, the lovely, and the tme, 

*Ti8 in the generous thought. 

Of all that man has wrought, 
Of all that yet remains for man to do. 

L. £. liAHDOsr. 



Xni. EDUCATION THE »UTT OF THE STATE. 
** The great aim of an enlightened and benevolent philoiophy is not 
to rear a small number of individuals, who may be regarded as prodi- 
gies in an ignorant and admiring age, but to diffuse, as widely as pos- 
Mble, that degree of cultivation which mav enable the btilk of a 
people to possess all the intellectual and moral improvement of which 
their nature is susceptible." — StewarfB PhUoKphjf. 

Dennatumt. Etymology. Symttw, 

Glorioot. Obligation. Innooenee. Olorioui. Wealth, Snd line. 

J*rotectlon. Culture. Announced. Droop. Whnm, Stli line. 

Exaets. Unaustained. Incurred. Inconed. Riidimenta, Sth liM. 

Alicglasce. Inlierent. Wealth. Mutinously. Infonn, 9th line. 

J)ittinffuish hetweM thne words : 
Right and rite. 
Due and dew. 
Ears and years. 
Time and Thyme. 

FOB the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge ^ as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this imperial realm. 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation on her part to teach 

Them who are bom to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 

The nidiments of letters, and inform • 

The mind with moral and religious truth, 

Both understood and practised, — so that none. 

However destitute, be left to droop ■ 

By timely culture unsustained ; or run 

Into a wild disorder : or be forced 

To drudge through a weary life without the help 

Of intellectual implements and tools ; 

A savage horde among the civilized. 



go*a-he:ad. 
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A §ervile band among the lordly free ! 

This sacred right the lisping babe proclaims 

To be inherent in him, by Heaven's will, 

For the protection of his innocence ; 

And the rude boy — ^who, having overpast 

The sinless age/ by conscience is enrolled. 

Yet mutinously knits his angry brow, 

And lifts his wilful hand, on mischief bent, 

Or turns the godlike faculty of speech* 

To impious use — by process indirect 

Declares his due, while he makes known his need. 

This sacred right is fruitlessly announced. 

This universal plea in vain addressed. 

To eyes and ears of parents, who themselves 

Did, in the time of their necessity, 

Urge it in vain ; and, therefore, like a prayer 

That from the humblest floor ascends to heaven, 

It mounts to reach the State's parental ear ; 

Who, if indeed she own a mother's heart, 

And be not most unfeelingly devoid 

Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 

The unquestionable good — which England, safe 

From interference of external force. 

May grant at leisure ; without risk incurred, 

That what in wisdom for herself she doth. 

Others shall e'er be able to undo. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 



1. What if the eUuae prizing hnow- 
Mar, &c., meant to he applied to? 

2. The exact meaning orin/urm, 
S. Droop, trana. w hitrans. ? 



4. What does the poet mean by tho 
iintesingef 

5. Thn gtidlike faaUfy of tpeech ; It 
the ezprewion a happy one ? 



XIV. GO-A-HEAD. 

<* I HAVE nothing to do with rest here, but with labour."— ^nio2i. 

<* To push on is the law of nature, and you can no more say to men 
and to nations, than to children, * Sit still, and don't wear out your 
shoes r " — Bulwer'9 Caxtont. 

Keep not standing fix*d and rooted, 

Briskly venture, briskly roam ! 
Head and hand where'er thou foot it. 

And stout heart are still at home. 
In each land the sun does visit. 

We are gay whate'er betide ; 
To give space for wandering, is it 

Tnat the world was made so wide. Goethe, 
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XV. LIGHT FOB ALL. 

FROM THE OEBMAH. 

** That some should be richer than others is natural, and it neeessary, 
and could only be prevented by gross Tiolations of right. Leave men 
to the free use of their powers, and some will accumulate BM>re than 
their neighbours. But, to be prosperous is not to be superior, and 
should form no barrier between men. Wealth ought not to secure to 
the prosperous the slightest consideration. The only distinctions 
which should be recognised are those of the soul, of strong principle, 
of incorruptible integrity, of usefulness, of cultivated intelleot, of fide- 
lity in seeking for truth. A man, in proportion as he has these claims, 
should be honoured and welcomed everywhere. I see not why such 
a man, however coarsely if neatly dressed, should not be a respected 
guest in tlie moat splendid mansions, and at the most brilliant meet- 
ings. A man Is worth infinitely more than the jaloons, and the 
costumes, and the show of the universe. He was made to tread all 
these beneath Iiis feet What an insult to humanity ia the present 
deference to dress and upholstery, as if silkworms, And looms, and 
scissors, and needles, could produce something nobler than a man ! 
Every good man should protest against a caste founded on outward 
prosperity, because it exalts the ontwsmi above the inward, the map 
terial above the spiritual; because it springs from and cherishes a 
contemptible pride in superficial and transitorv distinctions ; because 
it alienates man from his brother, breaks the tie of common humanity, 
and breeds jealousy, scorn, and mutual ill-will. Can this be naedea 
to social order ?" — Cluxaning, 

You caunot pay with money 

The million sons of toil — 
The sailor on the ocean. 

The peasant on the soil. 
The labourer in the quarry. 

The hewer of the coal ; 
Your money pays the hand. 

But it cannot pay the soul. 

You gaze on the cathedral, 

Whose turrets meet the sky ; 
Bemember the foundations 

That in earth and darkness lie : 
For, were not those foundations 

So darkly resting there. 
Yon towers up could never soar 

So proudly in the air. 

Tlie workshop must be crowded 

That the palace may be bright ; 
If the ploughman did not ploi^, 

Then the poet could not write. 
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Then let every toil be hallow'd 

That man performs for man, 
And have its share of honour , 

As part of one great plan. 

See, light darts down from heaven, 

And enters where it may ; 
The eyes of all earth's people 

Are cheered with one bright day ^ 
And let the mind's true sunshine 

Be spread o'er earth as free. 
And fill the souls of men 

As the waters filUthe sea. 

The man who turns the soil 

Need not have an earthy mind ; 
The digger 'mid the coal 

Neednot be in spirit blind : 
The mind can shed a light 

On each worthy labour done, 
As lowliest things are bright 

In the radiance of the sun. 

What cheers tiie musing student, 

Thtf poet, the divine, — 
The thought that for his followers 

A brighter day will shine. 
Let every himaan labourer 

Enjoy the vision bright — 
Let the thought that comes from heaven 

Be spread like heaven's own light ! 

Ye men who hold the pen, 

Kise like a band inspired. 
And, poets, let your lyrics 

With hope for man be fired ; 
Till the earth becomes a temple. 

And every human heart 
Shall join in one great service. 

Each happy in his part. 

Anonymous, 
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XVI. THE QUESTIONER. 

** Nobility is not only in dignity and ancient lineage, nor great 
rovenues, lands, or possessions, but in wisdonif knowledge, and 
virtue, which, in man, is very nobility, and this nobility bringeth autn 
to dignitjT. Honour ought to be given to virtue, and not to richei."U* . 
AnadianU 

I ASK not for his lineage, 

I ask not for his name — 
If manliness be in his heart, 

He noble birth may claim. 

I care not though of world's wealth 

But slender be his part, 
If yes you answer, when I ask — 

Hath he a true man's heart. 

I ask not from what land he came 
Nor where his youth was nursed — 

If pure the stream, it matters not 
The spot from whence it burst. 

The palace or the hovel 

Where first his life began, 
I seek not of ; but answer this — 

Is he an honest man ? 

Nay, blush not now — what matters it 

Where first he drew his breath ? 
A manger was the cradle-bed 

Of Him of Nazareth ! 

Be nought, be any, everything — 

I care not what you be — 
If yes you answer, when I ask — 

Art thou pure, true, and free. 

NiOOLIf. 



XVII. THE TOY OF THE GIANT'S CHILD. 

^ Work is the appointed calling of man on earth, the end for wfaioh 
his various faculties were given, the element in which his nature is 
ordained to develop itself, and in which his progressive advance to- 
wards heaven is to lie.*' — Arnold. 

Bubo Niedegk is a mountain in Alsace, high and strong, 
Where once a noble castle stood — the giants held it long ; 
Its very ruins now are lost, its site is waste and lone, 
And if you seek for giants there, they are all dead and gone. 
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The giant's daughter ontiie came forth the castle-gate befoie, 
And played with all a child's delight, beside her father's door \ 
Then sauntering down the precipice, the girl did gladly go, 
To aee, perchance, how matters went in!' the little world below. 
With few and easy steps she passed the mountain and the wood ; 
At length near Haslach, at the place where mankind dwelt, she 

stood; 
And many a town and village fair, and many a field so green. 
Before her wondering eyes appeared, a strange and curious sc^ne. 
And as she gazed, in wonder lost, on all the scene around, 
She saw a peasant at her feet, a-tilling of the ground ; 
The little creature crawled about so slowly here and there. 
And lighted by the morning sun, his plough shone bright and 

fair. 
" Oh, pretty plaything I" cried the child, " I'll take thee home 

with me ;" 
Then with her infant hands she spread her kerchief on her knee. 
And cradling horse, and man, and plough, all gently on her arm, 
She bore them home with cautious steps, afraid to do them harm ! 
She hastes with joyous steps and quick (we know what children 

are), 
And spying soon her father out, she shouted from afar ; 
** O father, dearest father, such a plaything I have found, 
I never saw so fair a one on our own mountain ground." 
Her father sat at table then, and drank his wine so mild. 
And smiling with a parent's smile, he asks the happy child, 
** What straggling creature hast thou brought so carefully to me ? 
Thou leap'st for very joy, my girl ; come, open, let us see." 
She opes her kerchief carefully, and gladly you may deem. 
And shows her eager sire the plough, the peasant, and his team ; 
And when she*d placed before his sight, the new-found pretty toy. 
She clasped her hands, and screamed aloud, and cried for very joy. 
But her father looked quite seriously, and shaking slow his head, 
•• What hast thou brought me home, my child ? — this is no toy," 

he said ; 
*' Go, take it quickly back again, and put it down below ; 
The peasant is no plaything girl, — ^how could'st thou think him 

so? 
So go, without a sigh or sob, and do my will," he said ; 
•' For know, without the peasant, girl, we none of us had bread ; 
Vris fiom the peasant's hardy stock the race of giants are ; 
The peasant is no plaything, child-— no — God forbid he were I" 

Richardson, German Ballads. 
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XVra. THE GLEANER. 

''It is this sense of datv which makes oilmen essentially equal, which 
annihilates all the distinctions of the world. Through this the igno- 
rant and the poor may become the greatest of the race : for the 
greatest is he who is most true to the principle of duty. It f« not 
Improbable that the noblest human bemgs are to.be found in the 
least favoured conditions of society, among those whose names are 
never uttered beyond the narrow circle in which they toil and suffer, 
who have hut * two mites* to give away, who have perhaps not even 
that, but who * desire to be fed with the crumbs which fall from the 
rich man's table ;' for In this class may be found those who have 
withstood the severest temptation, who have practised the most 
arduous duties, who have confided in Grod under the heaviest trials, 
who have been most wronged and have forgiven most ; and these are 
the great, the exalted. It matters nothing, what the particular duties 
are to which the individual is called,— how minute or obscure in their 
outward form. Greatness in God's sight lies, not in the extent of the 
sphere which is filled, or of the efiect which is produced, but altogether 
in the power of virtue in the soul, in the energy with which Go<rs will 
is chosexi, with which trial is borne, and goodness loved and pursued." 

Bbfobe the bright snn rises over the hill, 

In the oom-field poor Mary is seen. 
Impatient her little blue apron to fill 

With the few scattered ears she can glean. 

She never leaves off, or runs ont of her place, 

To play, and to idle and chat ; 
Except now and then just to wipe her hot face, ■ 

And fan herself witb her broad hat. 

" Poor girl, hard at work in the heat of the sun, 

How tired, and warm you must be ; 
Why don't you leave off, as the others have done. 

And sit with them under the tree ?•* 

' " Oh no, for my mother lies ill in her bed, 

Too feeble to spin, or to knit ; 
And my poor little brothers are crying for bread, 
And yet we can't give them a bit. 

" Then could I be merry, and idle, and play. 

While they are so hungry and ill? 
Oh no, I would rather work hard all the day. 

My little blue apron to fill." 

Anokymods. 
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XnC. ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH. 

** Ir WIT young dmb have embarked his life in the pnnuit of know- 
lodM, iet him goon without doubting or fearing the event; let him 
not DO intimidCated bv the cheerless beginnings of knowledge, by the 
darkness from which she springs, by the diffleulties which hover 
•round her, by the wretched habitations in which she dwells, by the 
want and sorrow which sometimes journey in her train ; bnt let him 
ever follow her as the angel that guards him, and as the genius of 
his life. She will bring him out at last into the light of day, and ex- 
hibit him to the world comprehensive in aoqutrements, fertile In 
resources, rich in imagination, strong in reasoning, prudent and power- 
flil above his fellows, in all the relations and in all the offices of life."— 
Sidney Smiih'i Moral PhUamiphy, 

Etymology, Conjugate tko$e vrrbt i 



Welfcie. Diademi. 

Gonqaen. Duty. 

Wealth. 

College. 



Higher, v. 1.1. 1. 
Coantry't, v.1,1. 4. 
Eieellenee, v. 3, 1. 4. 



Qimb. 

Win. 

Knight. 



Lit. 



HiGHEB, higher will we climb 
' Up the mount of glory, 
That our names may live thnmgh time 

In our country's story ; 
Happy, when her welfare calls, 
He who conquers, he who falls. 

Beeper, deeper let us toil 

Li the mines of knowledge ; 
Nature's wealth and Learning's spoil 

Win from school and college ; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars^ of diadems. 

Onward, onward may we press 

Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness. 

Excellence, true beauty : 
Minds are of celestial hirth. 
Make we then a heaven of earth. 

Closer, closer let us knit 

Hearts and hands* together, 
Where our fireside-comforts sit 

In the wildest weather ; — 
0, they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from home ! 

James Moktoomebt 



What ess* la stars in f 



\ S. Ceue of '* hearU and hands?'* 



k2 
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iX. OCCASIONAL ODE FOR THE ANNIYEBSABY OF THE 
EOYAL BRITISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

*' The situation of man on the globe he inhabits, and over which he 
has obtained the control, is in many respects exceedingly remarkable. 
Compared with its other denizens, he seems, if we regard only his 
physical constitution, in ahnost every respect their inferior, and 
equally unprovided for the supply of his natural wants and his defence 
against the innumerable enemies which surround him. No other ani- 
mal passes so large a portion of its existence in a state of absolute 
helplessness, or falls in old age into such protracted and lamentable 
imbecility. To no other warm-blooded animal has nature denied 
that indispensable covering without which the vicissitudes of a tem- 
perate, and the rigours of a cold climate are equally insupportable ; 
and to scarcely any has she been so sparing in external weapons, whe- 
ther for attack or defence. Destitute alike of speed to avoid and of 
arms to repel the aggressions of his voracious foes, tenderly suscep- 
tible of atmospherical influence, and unfitted for the coarse aliments 
which the earth affords spontaneously during at least two-thirds of the 
year, even in temperate climates, man, if abandoned to mere instinct, 
would be of all creatures the most destitute and miserable * * * 
f et man is the undisputed lord of the creation. The strongest and 
fiercest of his fellow-creatures — the whale, the elephant, the eagle, 
and the tiger—are slaughtered by him to supply his most capricions 
wants, or tamed to do him service, or imprisoned to make him sport. 
The spoils of all nature are in daily requisition for his most common 
uses, yielded with more or less readiness, or wrested with reluctance 
from the mine, the forest, the ocean, and the air. Such are the first 
fmits of reason.— (S<> John Herschel 



The lion o*er his wild domains 

Bules with the terror of his eye ; 
The eagle of the rock maintains 

By force his empire in the sky ; 
The shark, the tyrant of the flood, 

Beigns throng the deep with queDcbless rage : 
Parent and young, miweaned from blood, 

Are still the same from age to age. 

Of all that live, and move, and breathe, 

Man only rises o'er his birth ; 
He looks above, around, beneath. 

At once the heir of heaven and earth : 
Force, cunning, speed, which Nature gave 

Tlie various tribes throughout her plan. 
Life to enjoy, from death to save, — 

These are the lowest powers of .man. 
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Frmn strengtli to strength he travels on : 

He leaves the lingering brute behind ; 
And when a few short years are gone, 

He soars a disembodied mind : 
Beyond the grave his course sublime 

jbestined through nobler paths to run, 
In his career the end of Time 

Is but Ktemity begun. 

What guides him in his high pursuit, 

Opens, illumines, cheers his way. 
Discerns the immortal from the brute, 

God's image from the mould of clay ? 
Tis Knowledge :— Knowledge to the soul 

Is power, and liberty, and peace ; 
And while celestial ages roll, 

The joys of Knowledge shall increase. 

Hail to the glorious plans that spread 

The light with umversal beams, 
And through the human desert led 

Truth's Uving, pure, perpetiial streams 1 
Behold a new creation rise. 

New ipirit breathed into the clod. 
Where'er the voice of wisdom cries, 

" Man, know thyself, and fear thy God." 

James Montgokeby. 



XXL TRY AGAIN. 

** KiHO Robert Bbuce, being out on an expedition to reconnoitre the 
enemy, had occasion to sleep at night in a barn. In the morning, 
still reoUning his head on a pillow of straw, he beheld a spider 
climbing up a beam of the roof. The insect fell to the grouncf, but 
immediately made a second essay to ascend. This attracted the 
notice of the hero, who, -with regret, saw the spider fall a second 
time from the same eminence. It made a third unsuccessful attempt. 
Not without a mixture of concern and curiosity, the monarch twelve 
times beheld the insect baffled in its aim ; but the thirteenth essay 
waa crowned with success. It gained the summit of the bam, and 
the king, starting from his couch, exclaimed, * Thb despicable insect 
has taught me perseverance I I will follow its example. Have I not 
been twelve times defeated by the enemy's superior force ? On one 
fight more hangs the independence of my country !' In a few days his 
anticipations were fully realized, by the glorious result, to Scotland, 
of the Battle of Bannockburn."— (ModirM^« Firuide Edueatum, 
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ExNO Bkuob of Scotland flung hmuelf down 

In a lonely mood to think ; 
Tie tnie he was monarch, and wore a crown. 

But his heart was beginning to sink. 

For he had been trying to do a great deed 

To make his people glad. 
He had tried and tried, but couldn't succeed. 

And so he became quite sad. 

He flung himself down in low despair, 

As grieved as man could be ; 
And after a while as he pondered there, 

'* I'll give it all up," said he. 

Now just at the moment a spider dropped. 

With its silken cobweb clue, 
And the king in the midst of his thiiiking stopped 

To see what the spider would do. 

"Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome. 

And it hung by a rope so fine. 
That how it would get to its cobweb home, 

King Bruce could not divine. 

It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with strong endeavour, 

But down it came, with a slipping sprawl. 
As near to the ground as ever. 

Up, up it ran, not a second it stayed. 

To utter the least complaint. 
Till it fell still lower, jnd there it laid, 

A little dizzy and faint. 

Its head grew steady — ^again it went, 

And travelled a half yard higher, 
*Twa8 a delicate thread it had to tread, 

And a road where its feet would tire. 

A^m it fell and swung below. 

But again it quickly mounted. 
Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 

Nine brave attempts were counted, 
** Sure," cried the king, ** that foolish thing 

Will strive no more to climb. 
When it toils so hard to reach and cling, 

And tumbles every time." 
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But np the insect went once more, 

Ah me, *tis an anxious minute, 
He's only a foot from his cobweb door, 

Oh, say will he lose or win it I 

Steadily, steadily, inch by inch. 

Higher and higher he got, 
And a bold little run at the very last pinch, 

Put him into his native spot. 

" Bravo, bravo !" the king cried out, 

** All honour to those who try. 
The spider up there defied despair, 

He conquered, and why shouldn't I ?*' 

And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind. 

And gossips tell the tale. 
That he tried once more as he tried before. 

And that time he did not fail. 

Pay goodly heed, all you who read, 

And beware of saying, " I can't," 
'Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 

To Idleness, Folly and Want. 

Whenever you find your heart despair 

Of doing some goodly thing. 
Con over Siis stram, try bravely a^un. 

And remember the Spider and I&ng. 

Eliza Cook. 



XXn. KEVEE GIVE UP. 

** Man, amidst the fluctuations of his own feelings and of psssing 
events, ought to resemble the ship, which currents may carrv and 
winds may impel from her course, but which, amidst every deviation, 
still presses onward to her port with unremitted perseverance. In the 
coolness of reflection, he ought to survey his affairs with a dis- 
passionate and comprehensive eye, and, having flxed on his plan, take 
the necessary stei>s to accomplish it, regardless of the temporary 
mutations of his mind, the monotony of the same track, the apathy of 
exhausted attention, or the blandishments of new projects." — Euajft 
<m the Formation and Publication of Opinions, 

Neyeb give up ! it is wiser and better 

Always to hope, than once to despair I 
Fling off the load of Doubt's heavy fetter. 

And break the dark spell of tyrannical care : 
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Never give up 1 or the burthen may sink yoa,-~ 
Providence kindly has mingled ihe cup. 

And in all trials or troubles, bethink you, 
The watchword of life must be, Never give up I 

Never give up I there are chances and changes 

Helping the hopeful a hundred to one, 
And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 

Ever success, — ^if you'll only hope on : 
Never give up ! for the wisest is boldest. 

Knowing that Providence mingles the cup. 
And of all maxims the best, as the oldest. 

Is the true watchword of Never give up. 

Never give up ! though the grape-shot may rattle. 

Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst : 
Stand like a rock, — and the stonn or the battle 

Little shall harm you, though doing the worst : 
Never give up ! if adversity presses. 

Providence wisely has mingled the cup, 
Ax^d ihe best counsel in all your distjresses, 

Jm th^ stout watchword of Neter g^ve up ! 

TuppSB's Ballads and Poem». 



XXin. COURAGE ! 

A BALIiAD FOB TBOUBLOU8 1*1 MBS. 

"Tbost thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept 
the place the divine Providence has found for you ; the society of 
your contemporaries, the connexion of events. Great men have 
always done so, and confided themselves childlike to the genins of 
their age, betraying their perception that the Eternal was stirring at 
their heart, working through their hands, predominating in all their 
being. And we are now men and must accept in the highest noind 
the same transcendent destiny ; and not pinched in a comer, not 
cowards fleeing before a revolution, but redeemers and benefactors, 

Eious aspirants to be noble clay; plastic under the Almish^r effort, 
>t us advance and advance on Chaos and the Dark.**— 2i. W, Emgrmm, 

Dangers do not dare me. 
Terrors cannot scare me, 
(jod my guide, I'll bear me 

Manfully for ever. 
Trouble's darkest hour 
Shall not make me cower 
To the Spectre's power, 

Never, never, never I 
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Up, my heart, and brace thee. 
While the perils face thee, 
In thyself encase thee 

Manfully for ever. 
Foes may howl around me. 
Fears may hunt and hound me,— 
Shall their yells confound me ? 

Never, never, never 1 

Constant, calm, unfearing, 

Boldly persevering. 

In good conscience steering 

Manfully for ever, 
Winds and waves defying. 
And on God relying. 
Shall He find m^ flying? 

Never, never, never ! 

Tuppeb's Ballads and Poems. 



XXIV. BEST CURE FOR TROUBLE. 

** Tbe great principle of human satisfaction is enffaffement. It is a mott 
just distinction, which the late Mr. Tucker has dwelt upon so largely 
in his works, between pleasures in which we are passive, and plea- 
sures in which we are active. And, I believe, every attentive observer 
of human life will assent to his position, that however grateful the 
sensations may occasionally be in which we are passive, it is not these 
but the latter class of our pleasures which constitutes satisfaction ; 
which supply that regular stream of moderate and miscellaneous 
enjoyments in which happiness, as distinguished from voluptuousncw 
consists." — Paley, 

Work, work, my boy, be not afraid, 
Look labour boldly in the face ; 
Take up the hammer or the spade. 
And blush not for your humble place. 

There's glory in the shuttle's song — 
There's triumph in the anvil's stroke ; 
There's merit in the brave and strong 
Who dig the mine or fell the oak. 

The wind disturbs the sleeping lake, 
And bids it ripple pure and fresh ; 
It moves the green boughs till they make 
Grand music in their leafy mesh. 
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And 80 the active breath of life 
Should stir our dull and sluggard wills, 
For are we not created rife 
With health that sti^piant torpor kills. 

I doubt if he who lolls his head. 
Where Idleness and Plenty meet, 
Enjoys his pillow or his bread. 
As those who earn the meals they eat. 

EuzA Cook. 



XXV. GO ON ! 

''liOOK not moumftillv into the Ipast. It eomet not back again. 
Wisely improye the Present: it is thine. Go forth to meet the 
shadowy Future without fear and with a manly heart."— XoN^^/eOw. 

Go on ! go on ! no moments wait 

To help the right ; 
Be strong in faith, and emulate 
The virtues of the good and great 

With all thy might- 
Go on I 

GK> on I go on I the skies may lower, 

The storm may burst ; 
Unshaken in the trial hour, 
Good purposes shall give thee power 
To brave the worst — 

Goon! 

Qoonl go on I thou canst not tell 

Thy mission here : 
Whate*er thou doest,. labour well, 
Nor let a doubt within thee d^vell 

On coward fear — 

Go on I 

Go on ! go on ! 'tis never late 

To act thy part; 
Thy stem resolves shall conquer fate. 
And springs of happiness create 

Wiminthy heartl- 
Goonl 
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Go on! go on 1 no guerdon seek 

For thy reward ; 
But while heroic, be thou meek, 
And from thy heart, and from thy cheek, 

Be pride debarred : 

Go on I 
Go on I go on ! thy Master's ear 

And constant eye 
Observe each groan— each struggling tear : 
He, 'midst the shadows dark and drear, 

Is standing by — 

Goon! 
Go on ! go on ! thy onward way 

Leads up to light : 
The morning now begins to grey ; 
Anon the cheering beams of day 

Shall chase the night : 

Gk)onl 
Go on I go on ! oh, doubt it never— 

This strife with wrong 
Is fated not to last for ever. 
But if we boldly make endeavour, 

Will cease ere long ! 

Goon! 

J. Baxter Lanolet. 



XXVI. NO WORK THE HARDEST WORK. 

We are most of us apt to murmur, when we see exorbitant fortunes 
placed in the hands of single persons ; larger we are sure, than they 
can want, or, as we think, than they can use. This is so common a 
reflection, that I will not say it is not natural. But whenever the 
complaint comes into our minds we ought to recollect that the thing 
happens in consequence of those very rules and laws Which secure to 
ourselves our property be it ever so small. The laws which accidentally 
cast enormous estates into one great man's possession, are, after all, the 
self same laws which protect and guard the poor man. Fixed rules 
of property are established for one as well as another, without know- 
ing beforehand whom they may affect If these rules sometimes 
throw an excessive or disproportionate share to one man's lot, . who 
can help it? It is much better that it should be so, than that the 
rules themselves should be broken up : and you can only have one side 
of the alternative or the other. To abolish riches would not be to 
abolish property : but, on the contrary to leave it without protection 
or resource. It is not for the poor man to repine at the effects of laws 
uid rales, by which he himself is benefited every hour of his existence 
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which f eeoM to him hit etrningi, hit hBbitatton, hit brtad, hit life ; 
without which he, no more than the rich man could either eat hit 
mealt in quietneat, or go to bed in tafety. Of the two, it it rather 
more the concern of the poor to ttand up for the lawt, than of the 
rich ; for it it the law which defends the weak acaintt the ttrong, the 
humble against the powerful, the little againtt the great ; and weak 
and ttrong, humble and powerful, little and great, there would be even 
were there no lawt whatever. Betidet, what, after all, it the mitchief ? 
The owner of a great ettate doet not eat or drink more than the < 



of a tmall one. Hiu fieldt do not produce worte eropt, nor doet the 
produce maintain fewer moutht. It ettatet were more equally divided, 
would greater numbert be fed, or clothed, or employed ? Either there- 
fore, large fortunes are not a public evil, or if they be in any degree an 
eril, it it to be borne with for the take of thote fixed and genenl.rolet 
concerning poverty, in the pretervation and tteadinett of which all 
are interett^. — Pale^. 

Ho I ye who at the anvil toil, 

And strike the sounding blow. 
Where from the burning iron's breast 

The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer's ring, 

And fire's intenser glow — 
Oh ! while ye feel 'tis hard to toil 

And sweat the long day through, 
Bemember it is harder still 

To have no work to do. 
Ho ! ye who till the stubborn soil. 

Whose hard hands guide the plough. 
Who bend beneath the summer sun, 

With burning cheek and brow^ 
Te deem, the curse still clings to earth 

From olden time till now — 
But while ye feel 'tis hard to toil 

And labour all day through, 
Bemember it is harder still 

To have no work to do. 
Ho I ye who plough the sea's blue fields 

Who ride the restless wave. 
Beneath whose gallant vessel's keel 

There lies a yawning grave. 
Around whose bark the wintry winds 

Like fiends of fury rave— 
Oh I while ye feel 'tis hard to toil 

And labour long hours through, 
Bemember it is harder still 

To have no work to do. 
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Ho ! ye upon whose fever'd cheeks 

The hectic glow is bright, 
Whose mental toil wears out the day 

And half the weary nignt, 
Who labour for the souls of men, 

Champions of truth and right — 
Although ye feel your toil is hard, 

Even with this glorious yiew, 
Bemember it is harder still 

To have no work to do. 

Ho ! all who labour, all who strive. 

Ye wield a lofty power ; 
Do with your might, do with your strength. 

Fill every golden hour ! 
The glorious privilege to do. 

Is man's most noble dower. 
Oh I to your birthright and yourselves, 

To your ovm souls be true ! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs, 

Who have no work to do. 

C. F. Obxk. 



• XXVII. LABOUR. 

*< Two men I honour and no third. First, the toil-worn craftsman 
that with earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth and 
makes her man's. Venerable to me is the hard hand; crooked, 
coane ; wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly 
royal, as of this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face all wea- 
ther-tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence ; for it is the face of 
a man living man-like. Oh, but the more venerable for thy rudeness, 
and even because we must pity as well as love thee I Hardly en- 
treated brother! For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy 
straight limbs and fingers so deformed : thou wert our conscript on 
whom the lot fell, and fighting our battlea wert so marred. For in 
thee too lay a God-created form, but it was not to be unfolded; 
encrusted must it stand with the thick adhesions and de&oements of 
labour; and thy body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet 
toil on, toil on : tkou art in thy duty, be out of it who may ; thou 
toilest lor the altogether indispensable, daily bread." 

** A second man 1 honour, and still more highly, him who is seen 
toiling for the spiritually indispensable— not daily bread, but the 
bread of life. Is not he, too, in his duty ; endeavouring towards in- 
ward harmony ; revealing this, by act or by word, through all his • 
outward endeavours, be they high or low? Highest of all when his 
outward and his inward endeavour are one : when we can name him 
artist ; not earthly craftsman only, but inspired thinker, who with 
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heftven-made implement coiiquera heaven for us ! If the poor and 
hamble toil tliat we have food, must not the high and glorious toil for 
him in return that he have light, have guidance, freedom, immor- 
tality ? These two, in all their degrees, I honour : all else is chaff 
and dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth."— Cor/y/ie. 

Heart of the people ! working men ! 

Marrow and nerve of human powers.; 
Who on your sturdy backs sustain 

Through streaming time this world of ours ; 
Hold by that title which proclaims 

That ye are undismayed and strong, 
Accomplishing whatever aims 

May to the sons of earth belong. 

Yet not on ye alone depend 

The offices, or burthens fall ; 
Labour for some or other end 

Is lord and master of us all. 
The high-bom youth from downy bed 

Must meet the mom with horse and hound ; 
While industry for daily bread 

Pursues afresh his wonted round. 

With all his pomp of pleasure, he 

Is but your working comrade now ; * 

And shouts and winds his horn, as ye 

Might whistle at the loom or plough ; 
In vain for him has wealth the use 

Of warm repose and careless joy, 
When, as ye labour to produce. 

He strives as active to destroy. 

But who is this with wasted frame? 

Sad sign of vigour overwrought — 
What toil can this new victim claim ? 

Pleasure for pleasure's sake besought, 
How men would mock her flaunting shows, 

Her golden promise, if they knew 
What weary work she is to those 

Who have no better work to do I 

And he who still and silent sits 

In closed room or shady nook, 
And seems to nurse his idle wits 

With folded arms or open book : — 
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To things now working in that iuind, 
Your children's children well may owe 

Blessings that hope has ne*er defined 
Till from his busy thoughts' they flow. 

Thus all must work with head or hand, 

For self or others, good or ill ; 
life is ordained to b^, like land, 

Some fruit, be fallow as it will : 
Evil has force itself to sow 

Where we deny the healthy seed,— 
And all our choice is this, to grow 

Pasture and grain, or noisome weed. 

Then in content possess your hearts, 

Unenvious of each other's lot, — 
For those which seem the easiest parts 

Have travail which ye reckon not : ' 
And he is bravest, happiest, best, 

Who, from the task within his span, 
Earns for himself his evening rest. 

And an increase of food for man. 



B. M. MiLincB. 



xxvni. MT oira age i 

** Ma V is timid and apologetic. He is no longer upright. He dares 
not say * I think,* * i am/ but quotes some saint or sage. He is 
ashamed before the blade of grass or the blowing rose. These roses 
under my window make no reference to former roses or to better 
ones ; tliey are for what they are ; they ezist with God to-day. There 
is no time to them. There is simply the rose ; it is perfect in evenr 
moment of its existence. Before a leaf-bud has burst its whole lift 
acts ; in the full-blown flower there is no more ; in the leafless root 
there is no less. Its nature is satisfied and il satisfies nature in all 
moments alike. There is no time to it But man postpones or 
remembers; he does not live in the present, but with riveted eye 
laments the past, or, heedless of the riches that surround him, stands 
on tip-toe to foresee the future. He cannot be happy and strong until 
he too lives with nature in the present, above time.'^^-JK. If. Hmertm. 

Mr own age I my own age I 

They say that thou art oold. 
That faith and love less brightly bum 

Than m the days of old. 
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I well believe such glowing zeal 

Was good and dear to see, 
Tet not for all those days reveal 

Would I surrender thee ! 

My own age I my own age ! 

They say that thou art crude, 
Ungrateful to the former time, 

i&d wishing all renewed. 
I do not spurn that former time. 

But own it proud and free ; 
Yet not for its heroic prime 

Would I surrender thee I 

My own age ! my own age ! 

And shall I tell thee why ? 
It is in thee that Heaven has cast 

My lot to live and die. 
And therefore, though each age before 

Were rich as rich may be, 
Oh, not for all its precious store 

Would I surrender thee I 

From ''PdUksfor the PeopU,*" No. 2. 



XXIX. THE WEAVER'S SONG. 

** A noSBANDMAM, or a manufacturer, or a tradesman, never goes to 
bed at nisht without having his business to rise up to in the morning. 
He wouldf understand the value of this advantage cud he know that the 
want of it composes one of the greatest plagues of the human soul ; a 
plague by which the rich, especially those who inherit riches, are ex- 
ceedingly oppressed. Inaeed it is to get rid of it, that is to say, it is to 
have something to do, that they are driven upon those strange 
and unaccountable ways of passing their time in which we some* 
times see them, to our surprise, engaged.— Paley. 

Wbavb, brothers, weave I — Swiftly throw 

The shuttle athwart the loom ; 
And show us how brightly your flowers grow 

That have beauty, but not perfume : 
Gome, show us the rose with a hundred dyes, 

The lily that hath no spot. 
The violet deep as your true-love's eyes. 
And the little forget-me-not. 

Sing, sing, brothers 1 weave and sing, 
"Tis gCMod both to sing and weave j 
'TIS better to work than live idle, 
'TIS better to sing than grieve. 
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Weave, brothera, weave !— Weave and bid 

The colours of sunset glow ! 
Let grace in each glidmg thread be hid, 

Let beauty about ye blow : 
Let your skein be long, and your silk be fine. 

And your hands both firm and sure ; 
And time nor chance shall your work untwine. 

But all — like a truth— endure ! 
So, sing, brothers, &c. 

Weave, brothers, weave !— Toil is ours ; 

But toil is the lot of man ; 
One gathers the fruit, one pthers the flowers, 

One soweth the seed again ! 
There is not a creature, from England's king 

To the peasant that delves the soil, 
That knows half the pleasure the seasons bring. 

If he have not his share of toil. 
So, sing, brothers, &c. 

BaBBT COBNWALL. 



XXX. WORK. 

**FoK rational oocupation, which is, in other words, for the very 
material of oontented existence, there would be no place left, if either 
the things with which we had to do were absolutely impracticable to 
our endeavonrt, or if they were too obedient to our uses. A world, 
fhmiihed with advantages on one side, and beset with difficulties, 
wants, and inconveniences on the other, is the proper abode of free, 
rational, and active natures, being the fittest to stimulate and exercise 
their faculties. The very refractoriness of the objects they have to 
dml with contributes to this purpose. A world in which nothing 
depended upon ourselves, however it might have suited an imaginary 
race of beings, would not have suited mankind. Their skill, pru- 
dence, industry; their various arts and their best attainments, from 
the application of which they draw, if not their highest, their most 
permanent gratifications, would be insignificant, if things could be 
either moulded by our volitions, or of their accord, conformed them 
selves to our views and wishes."-~Pd(e;y. 

Herfnaiioiif. Etymology, SytkXtu. 

Tending. Reijrn- 8«t. Wrestle. What, 1.1. 

UKlinef. AasiKn*. Tending. Cnrttalliuet. Gnrfew. 

Oarfew. nuience. Thee. Otnen. Tean. 

Fructify. Fructify. 

Neur,1.14. 

What are we set on earth for ? Say * to toil — 
Not seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 
For all the heat o* the day, till it declines, 
And death's mild curfew shall from work asmil. 
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God did anoint thee with his odoions oil. 

To wrestle, not to reign ; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow- workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labour, to their heart and hands. 

From thy hands, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer. 

And God's grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower, with a brimming' cup, may stand. 

And share its dew-drop with another ' near. 

Babbett. 

I. OIt« dM fall meuilng of §av, m I 2. In wlut wiMe to h n mm m g nwd ? 



XXXI. SONG AFTER LABOUR. 

** Mav goeth forth unto bis work and to his labour wUil the evenhuf. 
O LonC how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hist thou mads 
then all : the earth is full of thy riches."— i*«. dv., 2d and 24 venes. 

Labour's strong and merry children, 

Comrades of the rising sun. 
Let us sing some songs together, 

Kow our toil is done. 

No desponding, no repining! 

Leisure must by toil be bought ; 
Never yet was edod accomplished 

Without hand and thought. 

Even God's all-holy labour 
Framed the air, the stars, the sun, 

Built our earth on deep foundation ; 
And the world was won. 

Babbt Cobkwall. 



XXXn. THE BUILDERS. 

** Natubb is not fixed, but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, makes it. 
The immobllltT or hruteness is the absence of spirit ; to pure spirit, it 
is fluid, it is yofatile, it is obedient. Every spirit builds itself a house ; 
and, beyond its house, a world ; and beyond its world, a heaven. 
Know, then, that the world exists for you ; for you is the phenomenon 
perfect. What we are, that only can we see. All that Adam had, all 
that Caesar could, you have, and can do. Adam called his house, 
heaven and earth ; Csesar called his house, Rome ; yoa perhaps call 
yours a cobbler's trade, a hundred acres of ploughed lajid, or a eoholar's 
garret. Yet, line for line, and point for point, your dominion is at 
groat as theirs, though without fine names. Build, therefore, your 
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cvm world. Ag fut aa you confonn your life to the pure idea In your 
miudy that will unfold its great proportioni."— iZ. fr. Emtrmm, 

All are architects of Fate, 

W^orking in these walls of Time ; 
Borne with massive deeds and great. 

Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low, 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show. 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these, 

L^ve no yawning gaps between : 
Think not, because no man sees. 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part. 
For the gods are everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well. 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make tJ^e house where gods may dwell 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete. 

Standing in these walls of time ; 
Broken stair-ways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 

With a firm and ample base : 
And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain. 

And one boundless reach of sky. 

LOKGFEUiOW, 
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XXXUL THE LABOURER. 

''It if tn encunraginff drcumftonee that the rctpeet for labour is 
increasing, or rather that the old prejndiees against manual toil as 
degrading a man, or patting him in a lower sphere, are wearing awmj ; 
and the cause of this change is fnll of promise: for it is to be found 
in the progress of intelligence, Christianity, and freedom, all of which 
erj aloud against the old barriers created between the different 
classes, and challenge especial sympathy and regard for those who 
bear the heayiest burdens and create most of the comforts of soeial 
life. The contempt of labour of which I have spoken, is a relic €»f the 
old aristocratic prejudices which formerly proscribed trade as nn- 
wortbr of a gentleman, and must die out wtth other prejudices of tlie 
same low origin. And the results must be happy. It is hard for a 
class of men to respect themselyes, who are denied respect by all 
around them. A vocation, looked on as degrading, will have a ten- 
dency to degrade those who follow it. Away, then, with the idea of 
something low in manual labour. There is something shocking to a 
religious man in the thought, that the employment which God has 
ord^ed for the vast mi^ontjr of the human race, should be unworthy 
of any man, even of the hisbest. If, indeed, there were an employ- 
ment which could not be dispensed with, and which yet tended to 
degrade such as might be devoted to it, I should say that it ought to 
be shared bv the whole race, and thus neutralised by extreme divi- 
sion, instead of being laid, as the sole vocation, on one man or a few. 
Let no human being be broken in spirit, or trodden under fooL for 

" ■ ' WIT nom 



the outward prosperity of the- state. So fiur is manual labour i 
meriting contempt or slicht, that it will probably be found, when 
united with true means of spiritual culture, to foster a sounder judg- 
ment, a keener observation, a more creative imagination, and a purer 
taste, than any other vocation. Man thinks of the few, God of the 
manv ; and the many will be found at length to have within their 
leaen the most effectual means of progress."— Obamui^ 

Stand up — erect ! Thoa hast the fonn. 
And likeness of thy God ! — who more ? 

A soul as dauntless mid the stonn 

Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure, as breast e*er wore. 

What then? — ^Thou art as true a man 

As moves the human mass among ; 
As much a part of the great phm 
That with Creation's dawn began. 

As any of the throng. 

Who is thine enemy ? the high 

In station, or in wealth the chief? 
llie great, who coldly pass thee b^. 
With proud step and averted eye ^ 

Nay * nurse not such belief. 
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If true unto thyself thou wast, 

What were fiie proud one's ficom to thee ? 
A feather, which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light leaf from the tree. 

No : — ^uncurbed passions, low desires, 

Absence of noble self-respect, 
Death, in the breast^s consuming fires, 
To that high nature which aspires 

For ever, till thus checked ; 

These are thine enemies — ^thy worst ; 

They chain thee to thy lowly lot : 
Thy labour and thy life accursed. 
0, stand erect ! and from them burst ! 

And longer suffer not 1 

Thou art thyself thine enemy I 

The great !— what better they than thou ? 
As theirs, is not thy will as free ? 
Has God with equal favours thee 

Neglected to endow ? 

True, wealth thou hast not-^'tis but dust 1 

Nor place— uncertain as the wind ! 
Bat that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 

Of both--« noble mind. 
With this, and passions under ban. 

True faith, and holy trust in Gkxl, 
Thou art the peer of any man. 
Look up, then : that thy little span 

Of life may be well trod I 

Gallagheb. 



XXXIV. THE LABOURER'S NOON-DAY HTMN. 

'' No man can oomplain that hii calling takes him off from his religion ; 
hit calling itself, and his very worldly employment in honest trades 
and offices, it a tervlng of God ; and, if it be moderately purtued and 
according to the rolet of Christian prudence, will leave void tpaeet 
•■ough for prayen and retirementa of a more tpiritual- religion."— 

Ikrimaiwt. Etymology, SynUu, 

PaneTaml. Immortal. Borne Indiutrloui. Toil, t. 8, 1. S. 

Hepotlnf. Transgresiied. Mom. Respite. lUoe,T. tf, 1 S. 

■Oiatitade. Ll«ht, t 8, 1. U 
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Up to the thnme of God is boine 
The voice of praise at early mom ; 
And he accepts the pnnctoal hymn, 
Snng as the light of day grows dim. 

Kor will he turn his ear aside 
From holy o&rings at noon-tide ; 
Then, here reposing/ let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 

What though our hurden he not light. 
We need not toil from mom to ni^t ; 
The respite of the midnlay hour 
Is in the thankful creature's power. 

Blest are the moments, douhly hlest, 
That, drawn from this our hour of rest^ 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 
Upon the service of our God I 

Why should we crave a hallowed spot ? 
An altar is in each man's cot, 
A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads. 

Look up to heaven I th' industrious sun 
Already half his race hath run : 
He cannot halt or go astray. 
But our immortal spirits may.' 

^wd I since his rismg in the east, 
n we have faltered or transgressed, 
Gmde* from thy love's abundant source 
Wliat yet remains of this day's course. 

Help with thy erace through life's short day, 
Uur upward and our downward way ; 
And glorify for us the west. 
When we shall sink to final rest. 

I Wli«k WORDBWOBTH. 

». Wbjh^ng f: What U the oUoet of tlir vm 
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XXXV. ALL HAVE GOT THEIR WORK TO DO. 

« Thb prodnetive classes of the 'vrorld are those who bless it by 
their work or their thought. He who invents a machine does no less 
a service than he who toils all day with his hands. Thus the in- 
ventors of the plough, the loom, and the ship, were deservedly 
placed among those whom society was to- honour. But they also, 
who teach men moral and religious truth ; who give thtm dominion 
over the world ; instruct them to think, to live together in peace, tu 
love one another, and pass good lives enlightened by wisdom, 
charmed by goodness, and enchanted by religion ; they who build up 
a loftier population, making man more manly, are the greatest bene- 
factors of toe world. They speak to the deepest wants of the soul, 
and give men the water of life and the true bread from heaven. 
They are loaded with contumely in their life, and come to a violent 
end. But their influence passes like morning from land to land, and 
Tillage and city grow glad in their light, lliat is a poor economy, 
common as it is, which overlooks these men. Parker, 



Why these murmurs and repinings, 

"Who can alter what is done ? 
See the Future brightly shining, 

There are goals yet to be won 
GMeving is at best a folly, 

Oftentimes it is a sin, 
When we see a glaring error 

We should a reform begin ; 
We must all be up and sturing, 

With determination true ; 
Young and old men, rich and poor men, 

All have got their work to do. 

Though we see, on looking round us, 

Man to wickedness is prone. 
Though the snares of vice surround us, 

Viftue's paths but rarely known. 
Well we know that in our nature 

Is a spark of life divine ; 
We must free the soul from thraldom. 

If we wish that spark to shine. 
We must all be up and stirring. 

With determination true ; 
Toung and old men, rich and poor men, 

All have got their work to do. 
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Life is but a aoene of labour, 

Every one's his task assigned. 
We must each assist our neighbour 

When we see him lag belund ; 
We must strive by education 

Han's condition to improve. 
And bind men of every station 

In a bond of mutual love. 
All must then be up and stirring, 

With determination true ; 
Young men, old men, rich men, poor men. 

Ye all have your work to do. 

Erkebt Watmougd. 



XXXVI. THE DBEAM OF THE FUTURE. 

** Tbv Idea once conceived and verified, that great and noble ends 
are to be achieved, by which the condition of the whole hmuMi 
fpeciet shall be permanently bettered, by bringing into exereiw 
a tufllcient quantltpr of sober thoughts, and by a proper adaptatioo of 
means, is of itself suiUcient to set us eamestlv on xeflecong what 
ends are tmly great and noble, either in themselves, or as oondodve 
to others of a still loftier character ; because we are not now, as 
heretofore, hopeless of attaining them. It is not now e<|aally harm- 
less and insignificant, whether we are right or wrong ; smce we are 
no longer supinely and helplessly carried down the stream of events, 
but feel oorselves capable of buffetting at least with its waves, and, 
perhaps, of riding triumuhantly over them : for why should we 
despair, that the reason which has enabled us to subdue all natnrs to 
our purposes, should (if permitted and assieted by the providenoe of 
God) achieve a far more diflicnlt conquest ; and ultimately find some 
means of enabling the collective wisdom of mankind to bear do«m 
those obstacles which individual short-sightedness, selfishness, and 
uassion, opposed to all improvements, and by which the highest 
nopes are oontinually blighted, and the fkirest prospects maired."— 

Oh I 'tis a pleasant dream (if dream it be) 

Of man the bright*ning prospect to foresee : 

Far more of nature shall he daily know ; 

Far mightier o*er her powers his mastery grow. 

How many evils shall become more light I 

How many more, perhaps, be vanquished quite ! 

How many comforts added to the store. 

That bounteous Providenoe had given before 1 

Kot to the selfish, indolent, and blind, 

Who trust whatever they wish to beg, or find. 

But only to the wise, who can discern 

That ws are bom our bappinetre to earn. Sharp. 



AROUSE THEE, SOUL. lf)9 

XXXVIl. PROGRESS THE LAW OF NATURE. 

**■ There is nothing lo revolutionary, because there is nothing so un« 
natural and so convulsive to society, as the strain to keep things fixed, 
when all the world is by the very law of its creation in eternal pro- 
gress ; and the causes of all the evils of the world may be traced to 
that natural but most deadly error of human indolence and corruption, 
that our business is to preserve and not to improve. It is the ruin of 
us all alike, individuals, schools, and ntAions.— Arnold, 

* • * * 

I, TO herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains I 
Hated with a squalid savage — ^what to me were sun or clime ? 
I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time— 
I that rather held it better men should perish one by one. 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua's moon in 

Ajalon I 
Kot in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us 

range. 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 

change. 
Thro' the sl^ow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. Tbknyson. 
* * « * 



XXXVm. AROUSE THEE, SOUL I 

^ BvEBT man has at times in his mind the ideal of what he should be, 
Vut is not This ideal may be high and complete, or it may be quite 
low and insufficient ; yet in all men that really seek to improve, it is 
better than the actual character. Perhaps no one is satisfied with 
hfmseif, so that he never wishes to be wiser, better, and more holv. 
Man never falls so low that he can see nothing higher than himself. 
This ideal man which we project, as it were, out of ourselves, and seek 
to make real ; this Wisdom, Goodness, and Holiness, which we aim 
to transfer from our thoughts to our life, has an action, more or less 
powerful, on each man, rendering him dissatisfied with present attain- 
ments, and restless, unless he is becoming better. With some men it 
takes the rose out of the cheek, and forces them to wander a long 
pilffrimage of temptations before they reach the delectable mountains 
of Tranquillity, and find * Rest for the Soul,' under the Tree of Life.** 
— Theodore Parker, 

Abouse thee, Soul ! 
God made not thee to sleep 

Thy hour of earth in doing nought — away ; 
He gave thee power.to keep. 
! use it for His glory, while you may. 
Arouse thee, Soul I 
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Aroofle thee, Soul ! 
! there is much to do 

For thee if thou wouldst work for human kiiid-«- 
The misty Future Ihrou^, 
A greatness looms— 'tis mind, awakened mind I 
Arouse thee, Soul I 

Arouse thee, Soul I 
Shske ofif thy sluggishness, 

As shakes the lark the dew-drop from its wing ; 
Make but one error less, — 
One truth— thine offering to mind's altar bring ! 
Arouse thee, Soul ! 

Arouse thee, Soul I 
Be what thou surely art, 

An emanation from the Deity, 
A flutter of that heart. 
Which fills all nature, sea and earth and sky. 
Arouse thee. Soul ! 

Arouse thee. Soul ! 
And let the body do 

Some worthy deed for human happiness 
To join, when life is through ; 
Unto thy name, that angels both may bless ! 
Arouse thee, Soul ! 

Arouse thee. Soul I 
Leave nothings of the earth ; — 

And if the body be not strong, to dare 
To blessed thoi^ts give birth. 
High as yon Heaven, pure as Heaven's air, 
Arouse thee. Soul 1 

Arouse thee. Soul I 
Or sleep for evermore. 

And be what all nonentities have been— 
Ciawl on till life is o'er : 
If to be ought but this thou, e'er dost mean. 
Arouse thee. Soul 1 

Kiooix 
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XXXIX. THE SHOEMAKER. 

As everv one will need something that another makes, every one 
who is tmis employed in supplying sooie^ with the froit or his labour, 
is doing daily good, and is really exercising a philanthropio employ- 
ment. Every artisan performs an aot of benevolence in evenrthing 
he frames, riisown interest may be his impulse and olvjee^ but he 
is conferring benefit on some one by everything he produces. His 
workmanship will give comfort and pleasure to others, whether he 
means it or not. It others did not nuuce my shoes, and hat, and coat, 
and stockings, I must live in the pain or discomfort of being without 
them. I am, therefore, obliged by the poorest man whose himds have 
formed what I derive such hourly advantage from." 

Turner^ 8 Sacred Hktory. 

Thb shoemaker sat among was and leather, 

With the lapstone on his knee. 
Where, snug in his shop, he defied all weather, 
Drawing his quarters and sole together : 

A happy old man was he. 

The happy old man was so wise and knowing, 

The worth of his time he knew ; 
He bristled his ends and he kept them going, 
And felt to each moment a stitch was owing, 

Until he got round the shoe. 

Of every deed th&t his wax was sealing, 

The closing was firm and fut, 
The prick of his awl never caused a feeling 
Of pain to the toe ; and his skill in heeling 

Was perfect, and true to the last. 

Whenever you gave him a boot to measure. 

With gentle and skilful hand 
He took its proportions with looks of pleasure, 
As if you were giving the costliest treasure. 

Or dubbing him lord of the land. 

And many a one did he save from getting 

A fever, or cold, or cough ; 
For many a foot did he save m>m wetting, 
When, wnether in water or snow 'twas setting, 
His shoeing would keep them off. 

When he had done with his making and mending, 

With hope and peaceful breast, 
Resigning his awl, as his thread was ending, 
He passed from his bench to the grave descending^ 

As high as the king, to rest. 

Hannah F. Qould. 
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XL. ODE TO DUTY. 

** The great prop of society (whieh upholdeth the safety, peace, and 
welfare thereof, in observing laws, dispensing justice, discharging 
trusts, keeping contracts, and holding good correspondence mutaallj) 
is conscience, or a sense of duty* towards God, obliging to peHbrm 
what is right and equal ; quickened by hope of rewards, and fear of 
punishment from him: secluding which principle, no worldW con- 
sideration is strong enough to hold men fast ; or can farther dispoee 
many to do right, or observe faith, or hold peace, than appetite, or 
humour (things very slippery and uncertain) do swav them/^ — Barrow, 
^ Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world. All things in 
heaven and earth do her homage ; the very least ac feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power. Both angels and 
men, and creatures of what condition soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.**— IfooAer. 

Stern daugliter of the voice of God ! 

Duty ! if that name thou love, 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe, 
From vain temptations dost set free, 
And cahn*8t the weary strife of frail humanity ! 

There are who ask not if thine eve 

Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth ; 
Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work and know it not ; 
Long may the kindly impulse last ! 
But thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand fast. 

Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be. 
When love is an unerring lights 

And joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold, 
Even now, who, not unwisely Dold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 
Yet find that other strength, according to their need« 

I, loving freedom, and untried. 

No sjport of every random gust, 
Yet beinj; to myself a guide, 

Too bhndly have reposed my trust; 
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'And oft when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul. 

Or strong oomuunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought : 
Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires : 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 

The Qocfliead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh 
and strong. 

To humble fuuctions, awful Power ! 

I call thee ; I myself commend 
Unto thy gtiidance, from this hour ; 

let my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly — wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give : 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live. 

WORDSWOBTH. 



XLI. TUE IRON-FOUNDERS. 

** It is time that this opprobrium of toil were done away. Ashamed to 
toil, art thou ? Ashamed of tbv dingy worlcshop and dusty labour- 
field ; of thy hard hand, scarred with service more honourable thau 
that of war ; of thy soiled and weather-stained garments, ou Which 
mother Nature has embroidered, midst sun and rain, midst fire and 
■team, her own heraldic honours? Ashamed of these tokens and 
titles, and envious of the flaunting robes of imbecile idleness and 
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l2 
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Tib a fearful sight, on a winter's night, « 

When the wind on the moors is high. 
And here and there the fumaoe^lare 

Is ruddy across the sky : 
And horribly bright from its funners height 

A sheet of flame is cast ; 
And far below is the livid glow 

Of the iron melting fast. 

A weary watch while others sleep, 

A weary watch have we ; 
When the frost is sharp and the night is deep, 

And as lune ea lone can be : 
And the bkst that nothing can weary, roars 

To the wind that roars again ; 
You might keep alive, with the sir it pours, 

Two hundrea thousand men. 

And hour by hour, as the distant stroke 

Of the old church-clock we hear, 
We feed the furnace with lime and coke, 

Whereon he makes good cheer : 
And hour by hour, in his red, red sides, 

He melts the ore away ; 
And the liquid stream of metal glides 

From the hearth to its bed of clay. 

And this is the way that our hours decay, 

And these are the toils that wear ; 
For our children*s sake our rest we break, 

From youth to the hoary hair : 
The very iron we fashion out. 

Of turmoil tells its tale ; 
The cannon that roars in the battle-shout, 

The anchor, and the rail. 

We murmur not that the words were said 

To all of mortal frame. 
In the sweat of our brow we must needs eat bread 

Till we turn from whence we came : 
But when clouds fly off, and tempests Cease, 

And skies are calm and clear. 
We cannot but long for the Land of Peaoe, 

And the quiet we knew not here. 

Nealk. 
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XLH. THB MINERS. 

'* The merit of that very ingenious and most useful contrivance, the 
Safety Lamp, is wholly due to Sir Humphry Bavy. After having 
made many experiments for the purpose of forming a lamp to give light 
in coal mines affected with fire-damp, without occasioning explosions 
which frequently prove fatal to the miners, he found that wire-eauze, 
of which ue apertures occupy more space than the cooling or radiating 
surface of the wire, so as to be permeable to air and light, offered a 
perfect barrier again explosion : because although the gas was inflamed 
within the enclosures rormed by the wire>gauze, yet the heat being 
communicated to the numerous surfaces of the wire, the gas on the 
outside of the wire enclosure was not inflamed. >¥ ire-gauze is the best 
material for safety-lamps, as it affordf the greatest extent of radiating 
surface, and by cooling, prevents all explosions that require a tempera- 
ture higher than the temperature of the atmosphere. An example of 
the radiating and cooling action of wire is seen in the fire-guards of 
wire, which are hung upon the ribs of fire-places, in rooms, to prevent 
sparks from being thrown into the room. The fire-guards, sithough 
they are very near the fire, do not become hot. The apertures of the 
wire-gauze must be smaller, and the wire, which is the radiating and 
cooling surface, mftst be in greater quantity, in proportion as the gas, 
in which the lamp is to be used, is more inf nmmable. The fire-damp 
in coal mines is in almost all cases carburetted hydrogen : and for ex- 
cluding explosion from a lamp in that gas, it is found tnat the wire- 
gauze should contain 784 apertures in a square inch." — Brit. Ency^ 
clopadia, 

A HUNDRED fathoms,* one and all, below tlie earth we dwell, 
We never know the daylight's glow, that others love so well ; 
The ploughman sees the hills and trees that we can never 

view, 
The very sun that shines on him on the Queen is shining too. 

By hard attacks, by flame ' and axe, we blast and hew our 

way; 
In darkness dim, through caverns grim, we toil from day to 

day: 
The engine roars, the water pours, the pinions creak and 

strain; 
The buckets rise with fresh supplies, and still we work the vein. 

The toil we share, the very air whereof we take our breath, 
The rocks we hew, the things we view, they all are full of 

death ; 
And still we say, as day b^ day we pass the fiery damp, 
Uis name be blest, and hght his rest, that made the Safety 

Lamp. 

A man thinks light of wrong or right, that never sees the sun ; 
And in the place where darkness dwells, are deeds of darkness 
done ; 
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The evil jest, the hardened breast — we know them both — 

and worse, 
The heart that cares for nothing, and the blasphemy and 

curse. 

Ay, time seems long in passine ; but time will pass away ; 
Each thing we thought, each deed we wrought^ will have its 

reckoning dav. 
The things we did in secret shall be shown in all men*s sight, 
The words we spoke in darkness shall be published in the 

light. 

For He who bade the husbandman to plough, and sow, and 

reap, 
Hath His eyes upon the miner in the lode so dark and deep : 
Let us trust in Him at all times — ^iet us onl^ do His will, 
And He who heard our cry of late, can guide and guard us 

stilL « 

Ood bless the man to whom we owe the thanks of all our 

lives ; 
For saving from their bondage our children and our wives : 
Qod bless the man" that dared alone the miners* cause to 

plead; 
That bravely came to end our shame, and help us in oar need. 

Nbalb. 



1. What case iM/atkonu in? 
3. What is meuit byjtame here ? 
3. Lord Aabley (now the Earl of 
fihftfletbory) Is here leferred to. This 



nobleman is dUtinguisbed (amongst other 
things) for the interent he has taken in 
ameliorating the condition of the 
lecturing and mkiing population. 



XLni. THE FISHERMAN'S SONG. 

** And it came to pass that, as the people pressed upon him to hear the 
wozd of God, he stood by the lake of Geneaaret And saw two ahipa 
standing by the lake : but the fishermen were gone out of them, and 
were washing their nets. And he entered into one of the ships, 
which was Simon's, and prayed him that he would thrust out a little 
from the land. And he sat down, and taught the people out of die 
ship. Now when he had left speaking, he said unto Smion, Launch out 
into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught. And Simon an- 
swering said unto him, Master, we have toiled all the night, and have 
taken nothing : nevertheless at thy word, I will let down the net 
And when they had this done, they inclosed a great multitude of fishes : 
and their net brake. And tney f>eckoned unto their partners, which 
were in the other ship, that they should come and help them. umI they 
came, and filled both the ships, so tliat they began. to sink. When 
Simon Peter saw it he fell d<»wn at Jesus knees' saying. Depart ftwk 
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me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord. For he gna astonished, and all 
that were with him at the draught of the fishes which they had taken. 
And so was also James, and John, the sons of Zebedee, which were 
partners with Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not ; fh)m 
henceforth ^ou shalt catch men. And when they had brought their 
ships to land, they forsook all, and followed him."— X«Ae, Chap. Y. 

Come, messmates ! ^tis time to hoist our sail ; 

It is fair as fair can be ; 
And the ebbing tide and the northerly gale 

Will carry us out to sea. 
So down with the boat from the beach so steep ; 

We must part with the setting sun ; 
For ere we can spread out our nets in the deep, 

We've a weary, way to run. 

As through the night-watches we drift about, 

We'll think of the times that are fled, 
And of Him who. once called other fishermen out 

To be fishers of men instead. 
Like us, they had hunger and cold to bear ; 

Rough weather, hke us, they knew ; 
And He who guarded them by his care, 

Full often was with them too I 

*Twas the fourth long watch of a stormy night, 

And but little way they had made. 
When He came o'er the waters and stood in their sight. 

And their hearts wera sore afraid ; 
But He cheered their spirits, and said, " It is I,** 

And then they could fear no harm ; 
And though we cannot behold Him nigh, 

He is guarding us still with his ai'm. 

They had toiled all the night, and had taken nought ; 

Me commanded the stormy sea ; 
They let down their nets and of fishes caught 

A hundred and fifty-three. 
And good success to our boat He will send. 

If we trust in His mercy aright ; 
For He pitieth those who at home depend 

On wnat we shall take to-night. 

And if eyer in danger and fear we are tossed 

About on the stormy deep, 
Well tell how they once thought that all was lost, 

When their Lord ** was fast asleep ;" 
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He Bared them then— He can save us silll— 

For Hia are the winds and the sea ; 
And if He ifi with us, we*ll fear no iU, 

Whatever the danger be. 

Or if He see fit that our boat should sink. 

By a storm or a leak, like lead, 
Tet still of the glorious day we*ll think, 

When the sea shall yield her dead ; 
For they who depart in His faith and fear, 

Shall find that their passage is short, 
From the troublesome waves that beset life here, 

To the everlasting port. 

KSALE. 



XLIV. THE MEN OF OLD* 

** Odr future conne must be hesitating or mistaken, if we do not know 
what course ban brought us to the point where we are at present. 
Otherwise the simple met that after so many years of trial the world 
has made no greater urogress than it has. must impress our minds in- 
juriously : either making us despair of doing What our &thets have 
not done, or if we do not despair, then it may make us unreasonably 
presumptuous, as if we could do more than had been done by other 
generations, because we were wiser than they or better. But history 
forbids despair, without authorizing vanity; it explains why more 
has not been done by our forefathers : it shows the difficulties which 
beset them, rendering success impossible ; while it records tiie jpwat- 
ness of their efforts which we cannot hope to surpass. But without 
surpassing, perhaps without equalling, their efforts, we may learn by 
their experience to avoid their difficulties: Napoleon crossed the Alpa 
with scarcely the loss of a man, while Hannibal left behind him nearly 
half his army; yet Napoleon was not a greater man than Hannibal, 
nor was his enterprise conducted with greater ability. Two things we 
ought to learn from history ; one, that we are not in ourselves superior 
to our fathers ; another, that we are shamefully and monstrously in- 
ferior to them, if we do not advance. beyond them." — Arnoktt 
Lectwet, 

I KNOW not that the men of old 

Were better than men now, 
Of hearts more kind, of hands more bold, , 

Of more ingenuous ^ biow ; 
I heed not those who pine perforoe 

A ghost of time to raise. 
As if they could check the course 

Of these appointed days. 
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Still it is trae, and over tniOi 

That I deliffht to oloae 
This book of life, self-wise and new, 

And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness 

The world has since foregone,-^- 
The daylight of contentedness 

That (m those faoes shone ! 

With rights, though not too closely scanned, 

Enjoyed as for as known, 
With will by no reverse unmanned, 

With pulse of even tone, 
They from to-day and from to-night. 

Expecting nothing more. 
Than vesterday and yesternight 

Had proffered them before. 

To them was life a simple art 

Of duties to be done, ^ 

A same where each man took his part, 

A race where all must run ; 
A battle whose great scheme and scope 

They little cared to know. 
Content, as men-at-arms, to cope 

Each with his fronting foe. 

Man now his virtue's diadem 

Puts on and proudly wears ; 
Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them,' 

Like instmcts unawares : 
Blending their souls* sublimest needs 

With tasks of every day, 
Th^ went about their gravest deeds, 

Ajb noble boys at play. 

And what if ]^ature*s fearful wound 

They did not probe and bare ; 
For that their spirits never swooned, 

To watch the misery there ; 
For that their love but flowed more fast, 

Their charities more free, 
Noft consdous what mere drops they cast 

Into the evil sea. 
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A man's best things are nearest him, 

Lie dose about his feet ; 
It is the distant and the dim 

That we are sick to greet : 
For flowers that grow our hands beneath, 

We struggle and aspire, — 
Our hearts must die, except they breathe 

The air of fresh Desire. 

Yet Brothers, who up Reason's hill 

Advance with hopeful cheer, — 
0, loiter not ! those heights are chill,— 

As chill as they are clear ; 
And still restrain your haughty gaze, 

The loftier that ye go, 
Bemembering distance leaves a haze 

On all that lies below. 

MiLNES. 

1. What i8 the differanoe between | 2. WhrtOeri/ 
ingmitout and ingeniout t \ 
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POEMS OF THE SEA AND THE SAILOR 



I. NAPOLEON AND THE YOUNG ENGLISH SAU.OR. 

** The history of Napoleon, shows a spirit of self-exagseration, an- 
rivalled in enlightened ages, and which reminds us of an Oriental 
king to whom incense had been burnt from his birth as to a deity. 
This was the chief source of his crimes. He wanted the sentiment of 
a common nature with his fellow-beings. He had no sympathies with 
his race. That feeling of brotherhood, which is developed in truly 
great souls with peculiar energy, and through which tney give up 
themselves willing victims, joyful sacrifices, to the interests of man- 
kind, was wholly unknown to him. His heart, amidst its wild beatings, 
never had a throb of disinterested lOve. The ties which bind man to 
man he broke asunder. The proper happiness of a man, which con- 
sists in the victory of moral energy and social afiection over tiie selfish 
passions, he cast away for the lonely joy of a despot. With powers, 
which might have made him a glorious representative and minister of 
the beneficent Divinity, and with natural sensibilities which might 
have been exalted into sublime virtues, he chose to separate himself 
from his kind, to forego their love, esteem, and gratitude, that he 
might become their gaze, their fear, their wonder; and for this selfish 
solitary good, parted with peace and imperishable renown.'*— Chcaminff* 

I LOTS contemplating — apart 
From all his homicicSil glory — 
Th^ traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon's story. 

"Twas when his banners at Boulogne, 
Armed in our island every freeman. 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffered Mm, I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; 
And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England's home» 
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His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain, half way over, 
With envy — they could reach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover. 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 
If buc the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last, when care had banished sleep. 
He saw one morning, dreaming, doating, 
An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating. 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The live long day, laborious, lurking, 
Until he launched a tiny boat. 
By mighty working. 

Oh dear me 1 'twas a thing beyond 
Description I — such a wretched wherry. 
Perhaps, ne'er ventured on a pond. 
Or crossed a ferry. 

For ploughing in the salt sea field. 
It would have made the boldest shudder ; 
TJntarred, uncompassed, and unkeeled, — 
No sail — ^no rudder. 

From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 
And thus equipped he would have passed 
The foaming billows. 

A French guard caught him on the beach. 
His little Argo sorely jeering. 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon's hearing. 

With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger, 
And, in his wonted attitude, 
Addressed the stranger. 

*' Hash youth, that wouldst yon channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned. 
Thy heart with some sweet English lass 
Must be impassioned.** 
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" I have no sweetheart,'* said the lad ; 
<* But, absent years from one another, 
Great was the longing that I had 
To. see my mother." 

" And so thou shalt," Napoleon said, 
" You've both my favour justly won, 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son." 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
He ^ould be shipped to England old, 
And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scantlv shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty, 
But never changed the coin and gift 



. Of Buonaparte. 



Campbell. 



n. THE SAILOR-BOY'S GOSSIP. 

'^ If man could have been made to know that his existence depended 
upon certain acquisitions of knowledge, without any love of the know- 
ledge itself, he might, perhaps, have made the acquisition that was 
beheved to be so important, cut to learn, if there nad been no curi- 
osity or pleasure in learning, would then have been a task ; and like 
other mere tasks would probably have been imperfectly executed. 
Something would have been neglected altogether, or verv inaccurately 
examined, the accurate knowledge of which might have been essential 
to life itself. Nature, by the constitution which she has given us, has 
attained the same end, and attained it without leaving to us the possi- 
bility of failure. She has given us the desire of knowing what it is of 
importance for us to know ; she has made the knowledge delightful in 
itself; she has made it painful to us to know imperfectly. There is 
no task, therefore, imposed on us. In executing her benevolent will, 
we have only to gratify one of the strougest of our passions, to learn 
with delight what it is salutary to have learned, and to derive thus a 
sort of double happiness from the wisdom which we acquire, and from 
the very effort by which we acquire it. *—Brown*» Philoscphy. 

You say, dear Mamma, it is good to be talking 
With those who will kindly endeavour to teach, 

And I think I have learnt something while I was walking 
Along with the sailor-boy down on the beach. 

M 2 
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He told me of lands where he soon will be going. 
Where humming-birds scarcely are bigger than bees, 

Where the mace and the nutmeg together are growing, 
And cinnamon formeth the bark of the trees. 

He told me that islands far out in the ocean 
Are mountains of coral that insects have made, 

And I freely confess I had hardly a notion 

That insects could work in the way that he said. 

He spoke of wide deserts where the sand-clouds are flying, 
Ko shade for tbe brow, and no grass for the feet ; 

Where camels and travellers often lie dying. 
Gasping for water and scorching with heat. 

He told me of places away in the East, 
Where topaz, and ruby, and sapphire are found ; 

Where you never are safe from the snake and the beast. 
For the serpent, and tiger, and jackal abound. . 

He declared he had gazed on a very high mountain, 
Spurting out volumes of sulphur and smoke. 

That bums day and night like a fiery fountain. 
Pouring forth ashes that blacken and choke. 

I thought our own Thames was a very great stream. 
With its water so fresh and its currents so strong ; 

But how tiny our largest of rivers must seem 
To those he has sailed on, three thousand miles long I 

He spoke, dear Mamma, of so many strange places, 
With people who neither have cities nor kmgs. 

Who wear ^ins on their shoulders and paint on their faces, 
And live on the spoils which their hunting-field brings. 

He told me of waters, whose wonderful falling 
Sends clouds of white foam and a thundering sound. 

With a voice that for ever is loud and appalling. 
And roars like a lion for many leagues round. 

Oh I I long, dear Mamma, to learn more of these stories 
From b<X)ks that are written to please and to teach ; 

And I wish I could see half the curious glories 
The sailor-boy told me of down on the beach. 

Eliza Cook. 
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m. SEA-SIDE THOUGHTS. 

** Wbethbr we consider the ocean as rearing its tremendoni billowi 
In the midst of the tempest, or as stretched out into a smooth ex- 
panse — whether we consider its immeasurable extent, its mighty 
movements, or the innumerable beings which elide through its rolling 
waves — we cannot but be struck with astonisnment at the grandeur 
of that Omnipotent Being who holds its waters in the ' hollow of his 
hand,' and who has said to its foaming surgefk * Hitherto shalt thou 
oome, and no farther; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.* " — 
Dial's ChriMHaH Fhihaopker. 

BsAunFUL, sablime, and glorious 

Mild, majestic, foaming, free ; 
Over time itself victorious ; 

Image of eternity. 

Sun, and moon, and stars, shine o'er thee, 

See thy surfjBice ebb and flow, 
Yet attempt not to explore thee 

In thy soundless depths below. 

Whether morning's splendours steep thee 

With the rainbow's glowing grace ; 
Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 

Tis but for a moment's space. 

Earth — her valleys, and her mountains, 

Mortal man's behest obey : 
Thy unfathomable fountains. 

Scoff his search and scorn his sway. 

Such art thou, stupendous ocean 1 

But if overwhelm'd by thee, 
Can we think, without emotion. 

What must thy Creator be ? 

Bebnabd Babton. 



IV. THE STORMT PETREL. 

** Tbb flight of the petrel Is very swift, and on wings even more rapid 
than those of the swallow, it wheels round the labouring ship, de- 
scends into the trough of the waves, and mounts over Uie curling 
eretta, secure amidst the strife of waters : often, with wings expanded, 
la it seen to stand, as it were, on the summit of the billow ana dip its 
bHl into the water, no doubt in order to pick up some small crusta- 
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oeoui animal. Seldom does it settle on the waters to swim, and it Is 
totally incapable of diving, as many hare erroneously BoppoMd. 
Daring a gale at sea the petrel is all animation." — KnighP* PtctorkU 

Derivatioiu. Btymotogy, S^HtOM* 

Mile. Bounding. 

Disdains. Crack. 

Mariner. Disown. 

Prophet. natns. 

A THOUSAND miles from land are we 

Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast : 

The sails are scattered about like weeds, 

The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 

The mighty cables and iron chains, 

The hull which all earthly strength disdains. 

They strain and they crack ; and hearts of stone. 

Their natural hard proud strength disown. 

Up and down I up and down I 
From the base of the wave to the billows' crown. 
Amidst the flashing and feathery foam. 
The stormy petrel finds a home ; 
A home, — if such a place can be 
For her who lives on the wide wide* sea, 
On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 
And only seeking her rocky lair 
To warn her young, and teach them to spring. 
At once o*er the waves on their stormy wing ! 

O'er the deep ! o'er the deep ! 
Where the whale, and the shark, and the swordfish sleep 1 
Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 
The petrel telleth her tale in vain : 
For tne mariner curseth the warning bird. 
Who bringeth him news of the storm unheard : 
Ah I thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ;* 
Yet, he never falters ; — so, petrel 1 spring 
Once more o'er the waves on thy stormy wing. 

Babby GobkwalIi. 

1. What is the effeet of the radaplica- 1 t. The ellipsb in this line I 
tion of the at^eeUve here ? | 
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V. THE SHIP POUNDERING. 

* Thxt that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
-waters ; these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. 
For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up 
the waves thereof. Thev mount up to the heavens ; they go down 
again to the depths : their soul is melted because of trouble. They 
reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at their wits 
end. Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth 
them out of their distresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so that 
the waves thereof are still. Then are they glad because they be quiet ; 
so he bringeth them into their desired haven. Oh that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men V*— Psalm cvii. 23-31. 

'* How accurately has Byron described the whole progress of a ship- 
wreck to the fbal catastrophe."— Sir John Barrow. 

Dertvations, Etiftnology, Sj/nttut. 

Farewell. Intervals. Rose. h^wimmer. Farewell, 1. 1. 

Timid. GonvuUiTe. Skv. First, v. 8, 1. 1. Hell, 1. 5. 

Anticipate. Solitary. Still. Save. Wave, 1.6. 

UnivenaL Eager. Him, 1. 8. 

Ocean, V 2, l.t 
DitiinffuUh helmeen thefoUwmng iffordi : 

Sky and Skye. 
Wave and waive. 
Die and Dye. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave,* — 

Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell. 
As eager to anticipate their grave ;* 

And the sea yawned around her' like a hell, 
And down she sucked with her the whirlhig wave, 

Like one who grapples with hiB enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rushed, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hushed. 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gushed,* 

Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

Btron. 

1. Pat theiie two lines into their na- I S. Fill np the ettiprit in this line, 
tnial order. Is anything gained by the 8. What is the correlative other t 
transposition ? I ^' What is the tuminaltxte to gushed t 



Incumbent. 


Cheerful. 


Skill. 


Suffering. 


Deep. 


Howl 


Mariner. 


Pause. 
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VI. DANGERS OF THE DEEP. 

'* The poet that beautified the sect, that was otherwise inferior to the 
rest, saith yet excellently well, * It is a pleasure to stand upon the 
shore, and to see ships tost upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand in the 
window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof 
below; but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the 
vantage ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the 
air is always clear and serene), and to see the errors, and wanderings, 
and mists, and tempests, in the vale below •/ so always that this pros- 
pect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride." — Bacon's Ussays. 

DerioaHms. Etymology. 

Perilous. 

Suspended. 

Avail. 

*Ti8 pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests,* and the dangers of the deep, 
And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 
Then listen to the perilous* tale again, 
And with an eager and suspended soul, 
Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements, — 
To know all human skill, all human strength, 
Avail not, — ^to look around, and only see 
The moimtaiu-wave incumbent," with its weight 
Of bursting waters, o'er the reeling bark, — 
Ah, me ! this is indeed a dreadful thing ; 
And he who hath endured the horror once 
Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home but he remembers it, 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner. 

SOUTHEY. 

1 . What is the diflTewnce between the | 2. In what sense UperiUm usetl here I 
two phrases, hear r/ and hear tempests ? | 3. Show the propriety of thb word ? 



Vn. THE CAST-AWAY SHIP. 

"• Tbe subject of the two following poems was sugffested by jthe loss 
of the Blenheim, commanded bv Sir Thomas Trowbridge, which was 
Beparated from the vessels under its convoy during a storm in the 
Indian ocean. The admiral's son afterwards made a voyage ^vlthout 
success in search of his father. Trowbridge was one of Nclson^a 
captains at the battle of the Nile, but his ship unfortunately ran 
aground as he was bearing down on the enemy.'* — Montpomery, 
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A VESSEL sailed from Albion's shore 

To utmost India bomid. 
Its crest a hero's pendant bore, 

With broad sea-laurels crown'd ; 
In many a fierce' and ncble fight^ 
Though foil'd on that Egyptian night, 

When Gallia's host was drowned, 
And Nelson o'er his country's foes, 
Like the destroying angel rose. 

A gay and gallant company 

With shouts that rent the air, 
For warrior's wreaths upon the sea 

Their joyful brows prepare ; 
But many a maiden's si^ was sent, 
And many a mother's blessing went. 

And many a father's prayer. 
With that exulting ship to sea. 
With that undaunted company. 

That deep, that like a cradled child 

In breaUiing slumber lay. 
More warmly blushed, more sweetly smil'd. 

As rose the kindling day : 
Through ocean's mirrors Jark and clear, 
Beflectod clouds and skies appear 

In morning's rich array ; 
The land is lost, the waters glow, 
'Tis heaven above, around, below. • 

Majestic o'er the sparkling tide 

See the tall vessel sail, 
With swelling winds and shadowy pride, 

A swan before the gale ; 
Deep laden merchants rode behind^ 
But fearful of the fickle wind 

Britannia's cheeks grew pale. 
When lessening through the flood of light 
Their leader vanished from their sight. 

Oft had she hailed its trophied prow 

Victorious from the war, 
And bannered masts that would not bow 

Though riven with many a scar; 
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Oft had her oaks their tribute brought, 
To rib its flanks with thunder fraught ; 

But late her evil star 
Had cursed it on its homeward way, 
" The spoiler shall become the prey." 

Thus warned, Britannia's anxious heart 
Throbbed with prophetic woe, 

When she beheld that ship depart 
A fair ill-omened show 1 

So views the mother through her tears, 

The daughter of her hope and fears. 
When hectic beauties glow 

On the frail cheek, where sweetly bloom. 

Theroses of an early tomb. 

No fears the brave adventurers knew, 
Peril and death they spumed ; 

Like full fledged eagles forth they flew ; 
Jove's birds that proudly burned 

In battle hurricanes to yield 

His lightning on the billowy field. 
And many a look they tum'd 

0*er the blue waste of waves to spy 

A Gallic ensign in the sky. 

But not to crush the vaunting foe 

In combat on the main, 
Nor perish by a glorious blow 

In mortal triumph slain 
Was their unutterable fate ; 
That story would the nurse relate. 

The song may rise in vain. 
In ocean's deepest, darkest bed. 
The secret slumbers of the dead. 

On India's long expecting strand 
Their sails were never furled. 
Never on known or friendly land 

By storms their keel was hurled ; 
Their native soil no more they trod, 
They rest beneath no hallowed sod 

Throughout the living world. 
This sole memorial of their lot 
Kemains — they tcere and they are not^ 
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The spirit of their Cape pursued 

Their long and toilsome way, 
At length in ocean solitude 

He sprang upon his prey ; 
" Havoc I" the shipwreck demon cried, 
Loosed all his tempest on the tide, 

Gave all his lightnings play, 
The abyss recoiled before the blast. 
Firm stood the seaman till the last. 

Like shooting stars athwart the gloom 
The merclmnts' sails were sped. 

Yet oft before its midnight doom 
They marked the high mast-head 

Of that devoted vessel, tost 

By winds and floods now seen, now lost ; 
While every gun-fire spread 

A dimmer flash, a fainter roar, 

At length they saw, they heard no more. 

There are to whom that ship was dear. 

For love and kindred's sa^e ; 
When these the voice of Rumour hear, 

Their inmost heart shall quake, 
Shall doubt and fear and wish and grieve. 
Believe and long to unbelieve, 

But never cease to ache ; 
Still doomed in sad suspense to bear 
The Hope that keeps alive Despair. 

The Sequel. 

He sought his sire from shore to shore. 

He sought him day by day. 
The prow he track*d was seen no more 

Breasting the ocean's spray ; 
Yet as the winds his voyage sped, 
He sailed above his father's head. 

Unconscious where it lay. 
Deep, deep beneath the rolling main 
He sought his sire ; he sought in vain. 

Son of the brave ! no longer weep. 

Still with affection true. 
Along the wild disastrous deep 

Thy fjEkther's course pursue ; 



191 
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Full in his wake of glory steer, 
His spirit prompts thy bold career, 

His compass guides tliee through ; 
So while thy thunders awe the sea, 
Britain shall find thy sire in thee. 

James Montgomeby. 



Vin. THE SAILOB RETURNING TO HIS FAMILY. 

** As ever}' way of life, from the highest to the humblest, has its be- 
setting sins, so, let it be remembered, each may and ought to have its 
appropriate virtues ; and those which the seaman is called upon to 

Sractise are of a high order. He lives in a course of privations, self- 
enitd, and strict obedience, always in insecurity, often in danger, not 
seldom in the face of death. Through such discipline no man can 
pass unchanged ; he must be brutalizecT by it, or exalted ; it will either 
call forth the noble qualities of his nature, or worsen a bad disposi- 
tion, and harden an evil heart. The more necessary is it, therefore, 
that he should be taught where to look for examples, and where for 
assistance and support : the former are afforded him by history, which 
is always most useful when it is related with most fidelity ; for the 
latter he must look to that Heavenly Father who has created and pre- 
served him, and in His infinite mercy has given him the means of 
grace.'* — Southet/'s British Admirals. 

Much would it please you sometimes to explore 

The peaceful dwellings of our borough poor ; 

To view a sailor just returned from sea. 

His wife beside ; a child on either knee, 

And others crowding near, that none may lose 

The smallest portion of the welcome news ; 

What dangers passed, " when seas ran mountains high, 

When^mpests raged and horrors veird the sky ; 

When prudence fail'd, when courage grew dismay'd. 

When the strong fainted, and the wicked pray'd, — 

Then in the yawning gulf far down we drove, 

And gazed upon the billowy mount above ; 

Till up that mountain, swinging with the gale, 

We view'd the horrors of the watery vale." 

The trembling children look with steadfast eyes, 
And panting, sob involuntary sighs ; 
Soft sleep awhile his torpid touch delays, 
And all is joy, and piety and praise. 

Crabbe. 
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IX. THE MIGHTY SEA. 
'*'Soir for the services of the sea, the^ are innumerable: it is the 
great purveyor of the world's commodities to our use ; conveyor of 
the excess of rivers ; uniter, by traffic, of all nations ; it presents the 
eye with diversified colours and motions, and is, as it were with rich 
brooches, adorned with various islands. It is an open field for mer- 
chandize in peace ; a pitched field for the most dreadful fights of war ; 
yields diversity of fish and fowl for diet ; materials for wealth, medi- 
cine for health, simples for medicines, pearls, and other jewels for 
ornament ; amber and amber^se for delight ; * the wonders of the 
Lord in the deep' for instruction, variety of creatures for use, multi- 
plicity of natures for contemplation, diversity of accidents for admi- 
ration, compendiousness to the way, to full bodies healthAil evacua- 
tion, to the thirsty earth fertile moisture, to distant friends pleasant 
meeting, to weary persons delightful refreshing, to studious and reli- 
gious minds a map of knowledge, mystery of temperance, exercise of 
continence ; school of prayer, meditation, devotion, and sobriety ; 
refuge to the distressed, portage to the merchant, passage to the 
traveller, customs to the prince, springs, lakes, rivers, to the earth ; it 
hath on its tempests and calms to chastise the sins, to exercise the 
£uth, of seamen ; manifold affections in itself, to affect and stupify 
the subtlest philosopher; sustaineth moveable fortresses for the 
soldier ; maintaineth (as in our island) a wall of defence and watery 
garrison to guard the state; entertains the sun with vapours, the 
moon with obsequiousness, the stars also with a natural looking-glass, 
the sky with clouds, the air with temperateness, the soil with supple- 
ness, the rivers with tides, the hills with moisture, the valleys with 
fertUitv ; containeth most diversified matter for meteors, most multi- 
form snapes, most various, numerous kinds, most immense, difformed, 
deformed, unformed monsters ; once (for why should I longer detain 
you ?^— the sea yields action to the body, meditation to the mind, the 
world to the world, all parts thereof to each part, by this art of arts, 
navigation." — Samuel Purchas, 

Thou art somiding on, thou miglity sea, for ever and the same ! 
The ancient rocks yet ring to &ee, whose thunders nought can 

tame. 
The Dorian flute, that sighed of yore along thy wave, is still ; 
The harp of Judah peals no more on Zion*s awful hill. 
And Memnon's, too, hath lost the chord that breathed the mystic 

tone; 
And the songs at Home's high triumphs poured are with her 

eagles flown ; 
And mute the Moorish horn, that rang o'er stream and mountain 

free, 
And the hymn the learned Crusaders sang hath died in Gralilee. 
But thou art swelling on, thou deep, through many an olden 

clime, 
Thy billowy anthem ne'er to sleep until the elope of Time ! 

Mrs. Hemans. 
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X. YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 
** The Bea deseryed to be hated by the old aristocraciea, inasmuch as 
It has been the mightiest instrument in the ciyilization of mankind. 
In the depth of winter, when the sky is covered with clouds, and the 
land presents one cold blank and Ufeless surface of snow, how re- 
freshing is it to the spirits to walk upon the shore, and to enjoy the 
eternal freshness and liveliness of ocean. Even so in the deepest 
winter of the human race, when the earth was but one chillinff expanse 
of inactivity, life was stirring in the waters ; there began that spirit 
whose genial influence has now reached the land, has broken the 
chains of winter, and covered the face of the earth with beauty."— 
Arnold. 

D«rlMftOM. Etymology, 8yUi». 

Marinen. Terrific. Deep. Yean. 

Native. Depart. Glow. ** Rattle and breeie.** 

SpiriU. Fiery. *< Lood and long.'* 

Ye mariners of England I 
That guard our native ^ seas ; 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze. 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To matdi another foe I 

And sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages load and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! 
For the deck it was their field of fame,* 

And ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearta shall glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native ' oak. 
She quells the floods below. 

As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
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The meteor-flag of England 
Shall yet terrific bum ; 
Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm hath ceased to blow ! 
"When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Campbell. 

, In what leoae U the word native I 2. Anytliing to remark in the con 
I here? ^ stniction of this line? 



XI. THE FATE OF THE OAK. 

** Nayioation and ship-building are arts so nice and complicated 
that they require the ingenuity, as well as experience, of many suc- 
ceflsiye ages to bring them to any degree of perfection. From the 
raft or canoe, which first served to carry a savage over the river that 
obstructed hun in the chase, to the construction of a vessel capable 
of conveying a numerous crew with safety to a distant coast, the pro- 
gress in improvement is immense. Many efibrts would be made, 
many experiments would be tried, and much labour as well as inven- 
tion would be employed, before men could accomplish this arduous 
and important undertaking. The rude and imperfect state in which 
navi^tion is still found among all nations which are not considerably 
eivilised, corresponds with this account of its progress, and demon- 
strates that, in early times, the art was not so far improved as to 
enable men to undertake distant voyages, or to attempt remote dis* 
coy€aAeB."—EoberUon*t History <f America, 

The owl to her mate is calling ; 

The river his hoarse song sings ; 
But the oak is marked for falling, 

That has stood for a hundred springs. 
Hark ! a blow, and a dull sound follows ; 

A second — ^he bows his head ; 
A third — and the wood's dark hollows 

Now know that their king is dead. 

His arms from their imnk are riven ; 

His body all barked and squared ; 
And he's now, like a felon, driven 

In chains to the strong dock-yard ! 
He's sawn through the middle, and tumea 

For the ribs of a frigate free ; 
And he's caulked, and pitched, and burned > 

And now — he is fit for sea I 
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Oh I now — with his wings outspread 

Like a ghost (if a ghost ma^ l)e), 
He will triumph again, though dead. 

And he dreaded in every sea : 
The lightning will hlaze about, 

And wrap him in flaming pride : 
And the thunder-loud cannon will shout, 

In the fight, from his bold broad-side. 

And when he has fought, and won, 

And been honoured from shore to shore ; 
And his journey on earth is done, — 

Why, what can he ask for more?* 
There is nought that a king can claim, 

Or a poet or warrior bold, 
Save a rhyme and a short lived name, 

And to mix with the oonmion mould ! 

BaBRT Ck>BNWALL. 



Xn. STANZAS ON THE SEA. 

^ Who ever gazed upon the broad sea without emotion ? Whether 
leen in stem mi^esty, hoary with the tempest, rolling its ffiant 
waves upon the rocks, and dashine with resistless fury some gulant 
bark on an iron-bound coast ; or sleeping beneath the silver moon, 
its broad bosom broken but by a gentle ripple, just enough to reflect 
a long line of light, a path of gold upon a pavement of sapphire ; 
who hM looked upon the sea without feeling that it has power 

** To itir the sonl with thoughts profound ?" « 

PerhajM there is no earthly object, not even the oloud-deaving moun- 
tains of an Alpine country, so sublime as the sea in its severe and 
naked simplicity. Standing on some promontory, whence the eye 
roams far out upon the unbounded ocean, the soul exnands, and we 
conceive a nobler idea of the majesty of that God, who'holdeth ' the 
waters in the hollow of His hand.' " — Go»se*8 Ocean, 

Oh ! I shall not forget, until memory depart. 
When first I beheld it, the glow of my heart ; 
The wonder, the awe, the delight that stole o'er me, 
"When its billowy boundlessness opened before me. 
As I stood on its margin, or roamed on its strand, 
I felt new ideas within me expand. 
Of glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour,. 
And my spirit was mute in the presence of power I 
In the surf-beaten sands that encircled it round. 
In the billow's retreat, and the breaker's rebound, 
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in icR white-drifted foam, and its dark-heaving green, 
Each moment I gazed, some fresh beauty was seen. 
And thus, while I wandered on ocean's bleak shore. 
And surveyed its vast surface, and heard its waves roar, 
I seemed wrapt in a dream of romantic deligl^t, 
And haunted by majesty, glory, and might I 

Bernard Barton. 



XIII. HOW CHEERY ARE THE MARINERS I 

** The careless frolicsome jollity, and vacant curiosity of a sailor on 
ihore, are qualities wbicn contribute, perhaps, as much as many 
others, to the high popularity of our seamen, and the general rood 
inclination which society expresses towards them. Their ga^.antry. 
courage, and hardihood, are qualities which excite reverence, and 
perhaps rather humble pacific landsmen in their presence ; and 
neither respect, nor a sense of humiliation, are feelings easily com- 
bined vrith a familiar fondness towards those who inspire them. But 
the bo^sh frolics, the exulting high spirits, the unreflecting mirth 
of a sailor, when enjoying himself on shore, temper the more for- 
midable points of his character." — Sir Walter Scott, 

How cheery are the mariners — 

Those lovers of the sea ! 

Their hearts are like its yesty waves, 

As bounding and as free. 

They whistle when the storm-bird wheela 

In circles round the mast ; 

And sing when deep in foam the ship 

Ploughs onward to the blast. 

What care the mariners for gales ? 

There's music in their roar. 

When wide the berth along the lee, 

And leagues of room before. 

Let billows toss to mountain heights. 

Or sink to chasms low. 

The vessel stout will ride it out. 

Nor reel beneath the blow. 

With streamers down and canvass furled, 

Tlie gallant hull will float 

Securely, as on inland lake, 

A silken-tasselled boat ; 

And sound asleep some mariners. 

And some with watchful eyes. 

Will fearless be of dangers dark 

That roll along the skies. 
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God keep these cheery mariners! 

And temper all the gales 

That sweep against the rocky coast, 

To their storm-shattered sails ; 

Aud men on shore will bless the ship 

That could so guided be, 

Safe in the hollow of His hand, 

To brave the mighty sea ! Pabk Benjamin. 



XIV. SEA-PIECE. 
'*In the wide sphere of bright creation, there exists nought that hath 
for man so deep a * tone' of meaning as the fathomless, etemtd sei^— 
that resplendent shield, guarding the verdant universe. It hath 
smiles for him in his gladness, when the glorious sun, dancing over 
the tameless waves, lights them into beauty ; it hath a garb of mourn- 
ing for his sorrow, when it reflects the dark cloud sailing over it, and 
rocks the shadow within its bosom ; it hath notes of laughter for his 
hour of wassail and of song, when its free bright waters leap to shore 
with a sound of bounding mirth ; and it hath a trumpet for the victor, 
when it raises its voice amidst the storm, and sends its billows gleam- 
ing on high, like mighty standards ! Thou hast within thy depths, O 
sea I gems to deck the brow of the beautiful, wealth to lure tiie aspi- 
rations of the avaricious, and groves of the rich red coral to haunt 
the poet's dream. Thou hast, too, thy treasures amongst the dead, 
to flu the soul of the mourner. Thou art, O sea I * the deep heart of 
earth,' imaging its beauties, thoughts, and passions." — Ancnynunu. 

Sublime is thy prospect, thou proud rolling Ocean, 

And Fancy surveys thee with solenm delight ; 
When thy mountainous billows are wild in commotion. 

And the tempest is roused by the spirits of night. 
When the moon-beams thro' winter clouds faintly appearing, 

At intervals gleam on the dark swelling wave ; 
And the mariner, dubious, now hoping, now fearing, 

May hear the stern Genius of hurricanes rave. 
But now, when thine anger has long been subsiding, 

And the tempest has folded the might of its wing ; 
How clear is thy surface,' in loveliness gliding, 

For April has open'd the portals of spring. 
Now soft on thy bosom the orient is beaming. 

And tremulous breezes are waving thy breast ; 
On thy mirror the clouds and the shadows are streaming, 

And morning and glory the picture have drest. 
No gale but the balmy Favonian is blowing. 

In coral caves resting, the winds are asleep : 
And, rich in the sun-beam, yon pennants are glowing, 

That tinge with their colours the silvery deep. 
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Yot smile, or be dreadful, thou still-changing Ocean, 

Tremendous or lovely, resistless or still : 
I view thee, adoring with hallow'd emotion, 

The Pow'r that can hush or arouse thee at will. 

t Mrs. Hsxanb. 



XV. THE SAILOR'S MOTHER. 

^The relation that subflists between parents and children is the 
strongest, the closest, the tenderest that exists in human society. 
Even amons the brute creation there is an instinct which impels the 
parent to the defence of its offspring. Among the fiercer animals* 
the mother becomes fearless of danger, and reckless of life, where her 
young ones are threatened with injurv. But the human parent has a 
still keener interest in the welfare of his children. To the affection 
which nature teaches us to bestow upon our o£Bn>ring, reason and re- 
flection add other and more endearing ties. They are not only our 
children, a part of ourselves, and linked with a thousand associations 
of pleasure or pain, of joy or sorrow, hope or fear ; but they are ol 
themselves creatures of feeling, susceptible of happiness or misery, 
capable of elevation or debasement. They may enjoy health or suffer 
sickness ; they may be intelligent or ignorant, wise or foolish, virtu- 
ous or vicious. They may be an honour or a disgrace to their con- 
nexions. They may be a blessing or a curse to society. They may 
die in neace or sorrow ; and ma^ leave this world with an assured 
hope 01 happiness hereafter, or with the reluctant awe with which a 
criminal is brought before his judge. How many hopes and fears, 
how many ardent wishes, how many anxious apprehensions are twisted 
together in the threads that connect the parent with the child 1" 

'< Thou seest the braided roots that bind 

Yon towering cedar to the rock ; 

'Thou aeest the clinging ivy twined, 

Afl if to ipam the whirlwind's shoek ; 
Poor emblems of the strings that tie 
His offspring to a parent's heart I 
For those will, mouldering* yield and die, 
Bat these can never, never part.** 

Goodrich's Fireside Education. 
' Okb morning (raw it was and wet 
A foggy day in winter time) 
A woman on the road I met. 
Not old, though something past her prime ; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And Uke a Roman matron*s was her mien and gait. 
The ancient spirit is not dead ; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there ; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair : 
She begged an alms, like one in poor estate , 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 
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When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 
" What is it," said I, " that you bear, 
Beneath the covert of your cloak, 
Protected from this cold damp air ?** 
She answered, soon as she the question heard, 
" A simple burthen. Sir, a little singing-bird." 

And, thus continuing, she said, 
" I had a son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas, but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away : 
And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still remain for me. 

The bird and cage they both were his : 
Twas my son's bird ; and neat and trim 
He kept it : many voyages 
This singing-bird had gone with him ; 
When last he sailed, he left the bird behhid ; 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon his mind. 

He to a fellow-lodger's care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed, 
And piipe its song in safety ; — ^there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for my little wit ! 
I bear it with me, Sir ; — ^he took so much delight in it. ' 

Wordsworth. 



XVI. THE MARINER'S SONG. 

*' More than half my boys never saw the sea, ' and never were in 
London, and it is surprising how the first of these disadvantage! in- 
terferes with their understanding much of the ancient poetry, while 
the other keeps the range of their ideas in an exceedmglv narrow 
compass. Brought up myself in the Isle of Wight, amidst the bustle 
of soldiers and sailors, and familiar from a child with boats and shipa, 
and the flags of half £uro^ which gave me an instinctive acanaint- 
ance with geography, I quite marvel to find in what a state ox igno- 
rance boys are at seventeen or eighteen, who have lived all their days 
in inland country parishes or smiul country towns." — Dr, ArnoUL 

A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast. 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle free. 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 
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for a soft and gentle wind I 

1 heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the snoring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 

And white waves heaving high, my boys, 

The good ship tight and free — 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon homed moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners. 
The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashing free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 
Our heritage the sea. 

Allan Cunninoham. 



XVIL THE SHIP AT SEA. 

** That a mau, by merely measuring the moon's apparent distance 
from a star with a little portable instrument held in his hand, and 
applied to his eye, even with so unstable a footing as the deck of a 
tbip^ shall say positively, within five miles, where he is, on a bound- 
less ocean, cannot but appear to persons ignorant of physical astro- 
nomy an approach ta the miraculous. Yet, the alternatives of life 
and death, wealth and ruin, are daily and hourly staked with perfect 
confidence on these marvellous computations, which might ahnost 
seem to have been devised on purpose to show how closely the ex- 
tremes of specuh&tive refinement and practical utility can be brought 
to approximate."— Str John Herschel, 

A WHITE sail gleaming on the flood. 
And the bright orbed sun on high. 
Are all that break the solitude 
Of the circling sea and sky ; — 
Nor cloud nor cape is imaged there, 
Nor isle of ocean, nor of air. 

Led by the magnet o'er the tides, 

That bark her path explores ; 

Sure as unerring instinct guides 

The birds to unseen shores, 

With wings, that o'er the waves expand. 

She wanders to a viewless land. 
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Yet not aJone ;— on ocean's breast, 

Though no green islet glows, 

No sweet refreshing spot of rest 

Where fancy may repose, 

Nor rock, nor hill, nor tower, nor tree 

Breaks the blank solitude of sea. 

No I not alone ; — ^her beauteous shade 

Attends her noiseless way. 

As some sweet memory, undecayed, 

Clings to the heart for aye. 

And haunts it wheresoe*er we go. 

Through every scene of joy and woe. 

And not alone ; — ^for day and night 
Escort her o'er the deep, 
And round her solitary flight 
The stars their vigils keep ; 
Above, below, are circling skies, 
And heaven roimd her pathway lies. 

And not alone ; — ^for hopes and fears, 

Go with her wandering sail ; 

And bright eyes watch, through gathering tears^ 

The distant cloud to hail ; 

And prayers for her, at midnight lone. 

Ascend, unheard, by all save One. 

And not alone ; — ^with her bright dreams 

Are on the pathless main ; 

And o'er its moan — earth's woods and streams. 

Put forth their choral strain ; 

When sweetly are her slumbers blest 

With visions of the land of rest. 

And not alone ; — for round her glow 

The vital light and air. 

And something that, in whispers low^ 

Tells to man's spirit there. 

Upon her waste and weary road, 

A present, all-pervading God ! 

Maloolv. 
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XVni. COLUMBUS. 

** Thbt continued on their course until two in the morning, when a 
ffun from the Pinta gave the joyful signal of land. ♦ • ♦ ♦ The 
land was now clearly seen about two leagues distant, whereupon they 
took in sail and laid-to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little space of time 
must have been tumultuous and intense. At length in spite of every 
difficulty and danger he had accomplished his object. The great 
mystery of the ocean was revealed : his theory which had been the 
scoff of sages, was triumphantly established ; he had secured to himself 
a glory which must be as durable as the world itself."— Jrp%'« Life ^ 
Columbua. 

Tht soul was nerved with more than mortal force, 

Bold mariner upon a chartless sea, 

With none to second, none to solace thee. 
Alone, who daredst keep thy resolute course 

Through the broad waste of waters drear and dark, 
'Mid wrathful skies, and howling winds, and worse. 
The prayer, the taunt, the threat, the muttured curse 

Of all thy brethren in that fragile bark : 
For on thy brow, throbbing with hopes immense, 

Had just Ambition set his royal mark. 
Enriching thee with noble confidence 

That having once thy venturous sails unfurled 
No danger should defeat thy recompense. 

The god-like gift to man of half the world. 

Tuppbr's BaUads and Poems, 



XIX. NELSON. 
*< Gifted by nature with undaunted courage, indomitable resolution, 
and undecaying energy, Nelson was also possessed of the eagle glance^ 
the quick determination, and coolness in danger, which constitute the 
rarest qualities of a oonsummate commander. Generous, open- 
hearted, and enthusiastic, the whole energies of his soul were concen- 
trated in the love of his country ; like the youth in Tacitus, he loved 
danger itself, not the rewards of courage ; he was incessantly con- 
•umed by that jpassion for ^reat achievements, that sacred fire which 
is the invariable characteristic of heroic minds. His soul was con- 
stantly striving for historic exploits ; generosity and magnanimity in 
danger were so natural to him, that they arose unbidden on every 
occasion calculated to call them forth. On one occasion, during a 
violent storm off Minorca, Nelson's ship was disabled, and Captain 
Ball took his vessel in tow. Nelson thought, however, that Ball's ship 
would be lost if she kept her hold, and deeming his own case despe- 
rate, he seized the speaking-trumpet, and with passionate threats 
ordered Ball to set him loose. But Ball took his own trumpet, and in 
a ■olemn voice replied, * I feel confident I can bring you in safe : I 
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therefore miut not, and, by the help of Almighty God, I will not 
leave you.' What he promised he performed, and on arriving in 
harboar, Nelson embraced him as his deliverer, and commenced a 
friendship which continued for life." — AlisotCs History of Europe, 
Well hast thou done thy duty, gallant son ; 

What truer fame can greet a mortal's ear 
Than duty's task heroically done ? — 
So are they hailed, who better crowns have won : 
Thou, to the patriot's soul so justly dear, 
let us blot thy failings with a tear, 
And read alone the record of thy worth ; 

Man without pride, or hate, or fraud, or fear, 
Who banished discord, and gave peace to earth, 
Thine was the generous hieart, though gentle, brave. 
The will to bless, the godlike power to save : 
W^hat nobler pasan can the poet raise ? 
A glorious life, an honourable grave, 
Trafalgar and Aboukir be thy praise 1 

Tuppeb'b BaUada and Poems, 



XX. LOOK ALOFT. 

*< One grand purpose the ocean is always promoting, and this is, that 
it kindles irresistably in every mind which views it, the emotion, and 
sentiment of sublimity, a feeling of vastness of extent and moving 
power, a perception of grandeur combined with the most attractive 
beauty, when its radiant waters are slumbering in the sunny calm ; 
and of terrific majesty and awe, when the storm throws up its waves, 
and hurls their foaming masses with resistless fury, as if destruc- 
tion was acting in a living form, and rustling determinedly to over- 
whelm us. Nothing more fully impresses man with a conviction of 
his personal helplessness and comparative feebleness, than the con- 
fronting him with the forces of surrounding nature ; nor more com- 
pels him to feel, that power, infinitelv greater than his own, is ever 
subsisting above and about him, to which he is completely subjected, 
and against which he is impotent to struggle. He may give this 
never-dying power what denomination he chooses ; but it forces him, 
by the ocean tempest, by the a^ial whirlwind, and by the appalling 
thunder, to feel the certainty of its existence, and the tremendous 
possibilities of its agency. If he be wise, he will recognise it as the 
herald and representative and proclaimer of the Deity himselt; and 
as the sensorial proof that He exists, and reigns, and actuates, and 
providentially governs; for the more terrible the agitation of the 
winds and waves and lightning appear, and by their effects prove 
themselves to be, the more evidence they give to our eyesight and 
judgment, how speedily they would spread ruin and desolation 
through material nature, and over man's human world, if no super- 
tntcnoing and controlling mind watched and limited their agency." — 

Turner' i Sacred History of the World. 
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In the tempest of life when the wave and the gale 
Are aroxmcf and above, if thy footing should fail, 
If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 
" Look aloft,** and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 

If the friend, who embraced in prosperity's glow, 
With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are arrayed, 
** Look aloft'' to the friendship which never shall fade. 

Should the vision which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tints of the rambow, but brighten to fly. 
Then turn, and, through tears of repentant regret, 
'* Look aloft" to the sun that is never to set. 

Should thev who are dearest, the son of thy heart, 
The wife of thv bosom, in sorrow depart, 
** Look aloft" from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To that soil where " a£fection is ever in bloom." 

And, oh I when death comes in his terrors, to cast, 
His^ fears on the future, his pall on the past, 
In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, " look aloft," and depart 1 

Jonathan Lawbencb. 



XXI. THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

'* It Is amons the noblest f^inctions of genius to devise forms of 
beauty and sublimity for the structures destined for the performance 
of man's homage to his Maker. Within those limits which, fortu- 
nately for the purification of that homaee, were exceeded by Leo, it 
has been a wise devotion of wealth which has enabled that genius to 
embody its bright visions in enduring and costly materials. Next, 
however, to the great testimonials which men like Ictinus and Buo- 
narotti have reared to the consciousness of our spiritual nature and 
immortal destinies, we can imagine no triumph oi constructive skill 
more signal, na labours more catholic in their purpose, and more 
deserving in their success of human gratitude and applause, than those 
of Smeaton and the two Stevensons, father and son, men of whom 
Father Ocean, could he exchange for articulate language the ovqpitf^v 
ytkairtuL* of his summer cahn, or the sterner accents of his equinoctial 
mood, might say— 

** Oraat I muat call them, for they conquered me.'* 
** There is a passage in Byron, often selected for quotation, in 
which, towards the close of his greatest poem, he brings the power 
and immensity of the sea into contrast with the weakness and little- 
ii«M of man. The charm of verse has, in our opinion, seldom 
been more abused than in this splenetic psean to the brute strength 
• ** Countleu »mile." * 
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of winds and waves, leaving, as it does, unnoticed the great &ct of 
tiieir habitual submission to the moral and intellectual powers of 
man. To make the pervading sentiment of these famous stanzas as 
sound as their cadence is sonorous, shipwreck should be the rule, and 
safe passage the exception. Among the greatest assertions of that 
qualified supremacy which Frovidenoe has delegated to the human 
race over the destructive agencies of the billow and the storm, the 
architects of such buildings as the Eddystone and the Bell Bock 
lighthouses are pre-eminent ; and the storj^ of their eonstmetion is 
well worthy of the minute detail and costly illustration with which it 
has been recorded."— Q^arterly Review* 

The rocky ledge rung far into the sea, 
And on its outer point, some miles away, 

The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance I can see the tides 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and tremour of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo ! how bright. 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its Ught, 
With strange, unearthly splendour in its glare. 

Not one alone ; from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean's verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape. 
Holding its lantern o*er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher, it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 

Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The night-o*ertaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return. 
Bending and bowing o'er the billowy swells, 

And ever joyful, as they see it bum. 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their sails 
Gleam for a moment only in the blaze, 

And eager faces, as the light unveils. 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 

The mariner remembers when a child, 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 

And, when returning from adventures wild. 
He saw it rise again o'er ocean's brink. 
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Steadfast, serene, immoyable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night 

Bums on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that unextinguishable light ! 

It sees the ocean to its'hosom clasp 

The rocks and sea sand with the kiss of peace, 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 

And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 
The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 

Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 
And steadily against its solid form 

Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 

Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 
Blinded and maddened by the light within. 

Dashes himself against the glare, and dies, 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock, 
Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shock, 
But hails the mariner with words of love. 

" Sail on" I it says, " sail on, ye stately ships I 
And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 

Be mine to guard. this light from all eclipse, 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto man 1*' 

Longfellow. 



XXn. SIB HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

" Wheh the wind abated, and the vesiels were near enough, the 
admiral was seen constantly sitting in the stern with a book in his 
hand. On the 9th of September, he was seen for the last time, and 
was heard by the people of the Hind to say, * We are as near to 
heaven bv sea as by land.' In the . following night the lights of the 
ship suddenly disappeared. The people in the other vessel kept a 
good look out for him during the reminder of the voyage. * 

** On the 22nd of September, they arrived through much tempest 
and peril at Falmouth. But nothing more was seen or heard of the 
admiral." — Belknap* » American Biographjf, 

SouTHWAKD with fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast. 

And the east wind was his breath. 
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His lordly ships of ice 

Glistened in the siin, 
On each side like pennons wide 

Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 

Dripped with a silver rain, 
But where passed there were past 

Leaden shadows o'er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed, 
Three days or more eastward he bore. 

Then alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas I the land-wind failed, 

And ice-cold grew the night, 
And never more on sea or shore. 

Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 

He sat upon the deck. 

The book was in hiB hand, - 
** Do not fear ! heaven is as near," 

He said, " by water as by land." 

In the first watch of the night 

Without a signal's soimd 
Out of the sea mysteriouslv^ 

The fleet of death rose all aroimd. 

The moon and the evening star 

Were hanging in the shrouds. 
Every mast as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing cloudB. 

They grappled with their prize 

At midnight black and cold. 
As of a rock was the shock. 

Heavily the ground swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark, 
, They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain to the Spanish Main, 
Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward for ever southward 
They drift through dark and day, 

And like a dream in the gulf stream 
Sinking vanish all away. 

Longfellow. 
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XXin. THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

*< There arose even with the sun a veil of dark clouds before his 
face, which shortly, like ink poured into water, had blacked over all 
the face of heaven, preparing, te it were, a mournful stage for a 
tragedy to be played on. For, forthwith the winds began to speak 
louder, and, as in a tumultuous kingdom, to think themselves fittest 
instruments of commandment; and blowing whole storms of hail and 
rain upon them, ttiey were sooner in danger than they could almost 
bethink themselves of change. For then the traitorous sea began to 
swell in pride against the afflicted navy, under which, while the 
heaven fiivoured them, it had lain so calmly ; making mountains of 
itself, over which the tossed and tottering ship should climb, to be 
straight carried down again to a pit of hellish darkness, with such 
cruel blows against the sides of the ship, that, which way soever it 
went, was still in his malice, that there was left neither power to stay 
nor way to escape. And shortly had it so dissevered the lovinir com- 
pany, which the day before had tarried together, that most of them 
never met again, but were swallowed up in his never-satisfied mouth." 
—-Sir Phaq> &fdney, 

DerioaXioM, Etymology, Syntax, Compare the foUowmg 

— — — — Adjoctitm; vix,: — 

Schooner. Little. Dawn. Wintry. 

Skipper. Hear. Bosom. White. 

Company. Ope. Smoke. Golden. 

Helm. Yonder. "Lttai night, SoomfUl. 

CSonrpse. Amain. Laugh. Rough. 

Ouel. Length. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And h6r bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 

That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

With his pipe in his mouth. 
And watchea how the veering flaw did blow, 

The smoke now west, now south, 

Then up and spake an old sailor, 

Had sailed the Spanish main, 
I pray thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

" Last night the moon had a golden ring, 

And to night no moon we see I " 
The skipper^ he blew a whiff from his pipe. 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

n2 
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Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east 
The snow fell hissing In the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain. 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed. 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

" Come hither ! come hither 1 my little daughter. 

And do not tremble so, 
For I can weather the roughest gale. 

That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's ooat 

Against the stinging blasts 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

" father I I hear the church bells ring, 

say, what may it be ?" 
•* 'Tis a fog-bell on a rock -bound coast ! "— 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" father I I hear the soimd of guns, 

say what majr it be ? •* 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea ! '* 

** father I I see a gleaming light, 

say what may it be ?** 
But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse "^as he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 

With his face to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed througlx the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she mi^t be ; 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the wave. 

On the lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 

Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
JAke a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 

Towards the reef of Norman*8 Woe. 
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And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf, 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She strudc where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks they gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds all sheathed in ice. 

With the masts went by the board ; 
Jjike a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 

Ho 1 ho 1 the breakers roared ! 

At day-break on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea*'Weed, 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow 1 
Christ save us all from a death like this. 

On the reef of Norman's Woe 1 Longfellow. 



XXIY. THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

** And I Mw the dead, small and great, stand before God ; and the 
books were opened : and another book was opened which is the book 
of life ; and the dead were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works. And the sea gaoe vp 
the dead which Were in it ; and death and hell delivered up the dead 
which were in them : and they were judged every man according to 
their works."— 2Zw. xx« 12 and 13. 

DerivativM, JEtymology* Syntam, 

Myit«riM. Spoilt. 

Unrecked. Hevelry. 

MeUncholy. Festal 

Weidth. Reclaim. 

AxgosiM. Precloua. 



Unrecked. 


Lively. 


Hideat. 


Melancholy. 


Buried. 


Main. 


Otlea. 


Precioua. 


Pearls. 


Koar. 


Restore. 


Sach. 
Dark flow. 
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What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ? 
— Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of, and in -vain. 
^— Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea I 
We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the depths have more ! What wealth untold 
Far down, and shining through their stillness lies.l 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies. 
— Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main I 
Earth clauns not these again ! 

Yet more, the depths have more! Thy waves have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
gand hath filled up the palaces of old. 
Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry I 
— Dash o'er them, ocean! in thy scornful play — 
Man yields them to decay I 

Y6t more! the billows and the depths have more I 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast I 
They hear not now the booming waters roar. 
The battle-th\mders will not break their rest, 
— ^Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave — 
Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely I those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long, 
The prayer went up through midnight's breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke 'midst festal song ! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'erthrown, — 
But all is not thine own I 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down. 
Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head, 
O'er youth's bright locks and beauty's flowery crown ; 
—Yet must thou hear a voice — Kestore the dead 1 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee — 
Restore the dead, thou sea ! 

Mrs. Hkmans. 
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XXV. FORMS OF PRAYER AT SEA. 

" As soon as the conquest was completed, Nelson sent orders through 
the fleet to return toanksgivine in every ship for the victory with 
which Almighty God had blessed His Mt^esty's arms. The French at 
Kosetta, who with miserable fear beheld the engagement were at a 
loss to understand the stillness of the fleet during the performance of 
this solemn duty ; but it seemed to affect many of the prisoners, officers 
as well as men : and graceless and godless as the officers were, some of 
them remarked, that it was no wonder such order was preserved in the 
British navy, when the minds of our men could be impressed with 
such sentiments after so great a victory, and at a moment of such 
confusion,"— Southe^i Life ofNekon. 

To kneeling worahippera no earthly floor 

Gives holier invitation than the deck 

Of a storm-shattered vessel saved from wreck 

g^hen all that man could do availed no more) 
y Him who raised the tempest and restrains : 
Happy the crew who this have felt, and pour 
Forth for His mercy, as the Church ordains, 
Solemn thanksgiving. Nor will they implore 
In vain who, for a rightful cause, g^ve breath 
To words the Church prescribes, aiding the lip 
For the hearths sake, ere ship with hostile ship 
Encounters, armed for work of pain and death. 
Suppliants 1 the God to whom your cause ye trust 
Wm listen, and ye know that He is just. 

Wordsworth. 



XXVI. THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

** The Rmal Oeorge was a first-rate man-of-war, of one hundred guns, 
overset off Spithead while at anchor, bv the guns rolling to one side, 
and suddenly going down. By this dreadful catastrophe. Admiral 
Kempenfeldt, and a crew of many hundreds of seamen and marines, 
with nearly a hundred women, and two hundred Jews and others on 
board* were drowned, June 28, 1782. A few persons onlv were saved, 
nearly a thousand perished. By the use of the diving-oell, this ship 
was surveyed, imbedded in the deep, in May 1817, et 8eq.j since when 
several successive gunpowder explosions have brought up numerous 
portions of the wreck., ^Haydn* 8 Dictionary of Date», 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave. 

Fast* by their native shore 1 
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Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heeV 

And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds. 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Boyal Gtorge 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone, 
His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle, 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in itn sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred mea 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup, 

The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she ma^r float again, 
Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone. 

His victories are o*er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 

CoWPXB. 

1. What other phn«8 are oaed instead I 2. JSM is a naatlcal pbiaM liviU^iof 
of /act hyf | to iucUne or lean. 



XXVn. THE SEA. 

** In general, the sea is considered only in a terrible point of view ; 
without reflecting on the wonders and blessings it so visibly presents 
to us. We cannot, indeed, deny that the sea is a most ronnidable 
element, when its waves swell mountain high, and the tempest 
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loan. In such cases ressels are often driven far out of their coarse, 
dashed to pieces by the waves, and swallowed up. Sometimes the 
storm drives them against sandbanks and rocks, where they are 
entirely wrecked. Whirlpools, or those masses of water which make 
the vessel turn rapidly round, and, at last, swallow it up; these gulfs 
and whirlpools are occasioned by great cavities in the sea, wbere 
rocks and opposite currents meet. No less dangerous are the water- 
spouts, which the wind lifts from the sea towards the sky. They 
hover in the air over the sea, and the wind causes them to twist and 
turn with violence. Thev often burst with a great crash, and do 
great damage : for when they approach a vessel they mingle with its 
sails, raise it aloft, and shake it to pieces, or precipitate it to the 
bottom. At least, if they do not carry it away, they break the mast, 
tear the sails, and drown the vessel. Many ships perish by similar 
causes."— iSterm'f BeflectuMu. 

The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free : 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round. 

It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 

Tm on the sea, I'm on the sea, 

I am where I would ever be, 

With the blue above and the blue below 

And silence wheresoe'er I co. 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 

What matter ? I shall ride and sleep. 

I love, how I love to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the moon. 
And whistles aloft his tempest tune : 
And tells how goeth the world below. 
And why the south-west wind doth blow. 
I never was on the dull, tame shore, 
But I loved the ereat sea more and more, 
And backwards new to her biUowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest — 
And a mother she was and is to me, 
For I was bom on the open sea. 

The waves were white, and red the mom. 
In the noisy hour when I was bom ; 
The whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled. 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild, 
As welcomed to life the ocean child. 
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I have lived since then in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a rover's life, 
With wealth to spend and a power to range, 
But never have sought or sighed for change. 
And death, whenever he comes to me. 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea. 

Barry Cornwall. 



XXVin. THE SAILOR'S GRAVE. 

*< The land service for the burial of the dead contains the following 
words :— * Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, of his great 
mercy, to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother here depiirted, 
we therefore commit his body to the ground : earth to earth ; ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain nope,' &c. Eveiy one, ' 
I am sure, who has attended the funeral of a friend (and whom will this 
not include?), must recollect the solemnity of that stage of the 
ceremony where, as the above words are pronounced, there are cast 
into the grave three successive portions of earth ; which, falling on 
the coffin, send up a hollow, moumfol sound, resembling no other that 
I know. In the burial service at sea, the part quoted above is varied 
in the following very striking and solemn manner: — * Forasmuch,' 
&c., * we therefore commit his body to the deep, to be turned into 
corruption, lookipg for the resurrection of the body, when the sea 
shall give up her dead, and the life of the world to come.' " — B, J^alfa 
Voyages, 

There is in the lone, lone sea, 

A spot unmarked but holy. 
For there the gallant and the free 

In his ocean bed lies lowly. 
Down, down beneath the deep. 

That oft in triumph bore him. 
He sleeps a sound and peaceful sleep 

With the wild waves dashing o'er him. 
He sleeps — ^he sleeps, serene, and safe 

From tempest and from billow. 
Where storms that high above him chafe 

Scarce rock his peaceful pillow. 
The sea and him in death 

They did not dare to sever ; 
It was his home when he had breath, 

'Tis now his home for ever. 
Sleep on— sleep on, thou mighty dead ! 

A glorious tomb they've found thee ; 
The broad blue sky above thee spread. 

The boundless ocean round thee^ 
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No vulgar foot treads here, 

No hand profane shall move thee, 
But gallant he&rts shall proudly steer, 

And warriors shout above thee. 

And though no stone may tell 

Thy name, thy worth, thy glory, 
They rest in hearts that love thee well, 

^d they grace Britannia^s story. 

Anonymous. 



XXIX. HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 

** AMona the northern constellations, there is none so remarkable as 
that which is nearest to the pole, and which is termed the Little Bear. 
The last star of its tail is less than two degrees distant firom the 
pole. On this account it is called the polar star. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish this from the stars near it, because it scarcely appears to 
change its position, and is always seen in the same point of the 
heavens. It appear^i. indeed, to revolve around the pole; but its 
motion is so slow^ and the circle which it describes so snudl, that it is ' 
■eoroely perceptible. Its situation, therefore, can be very little 
varied; and as it is seen in all seasons of the year, in the same i>oint 
of the firmament, it becomes a sure guide to the mariner, particularly 
in the open seas. Before the discovery of the magnet, sailors had no 
surer gmde than the polar star ; and even now, when the sky is serene, 
they may depend more confidently on this star than on the magnetic 
needle"— 8htrm*8 Reflections, 

The sad and solemn Night 

Has yet her multitude of cheerful 'fires ; 
The glorious host of light 

Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires ; 
All through her silent watches, ghding slow, 
Her constellations come, and climb the heavens, and go. 

Day, too, hath many a star 

To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they ; 
Through the blue fields afar, 

Unseen, they follow in his flaming way ; 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with liim. 

And thou dost see them rise, 

Star of the Pole ! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone in thy cold skies, 

Thou keep'st thy old, unmoving station yet, 
Nor join'st the dances of that sUttering train. 
Nor dipp'st thy virgin orb in Uie bluo western main. 

o 
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There, at mom's rosy birth, 

Thou lookest meeklv through the kindling air, 
And eve, that round the earth * 

Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven's azure walls. 

Alike, beneath thine eye, 

The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 
High towards the starlit sky 

Towns blaze— the smoke of battle blots the sun — 
The nightstorm on a thousand hills is loud — 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and doud. 

On thy unalteriug blaze 

The half- wrecked manner, his compass lost^ 
Fixes his steady eaze, 

And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast : 
And they who stray in perilous wastes by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right 

And, therefore, bards of old, 

Sa^es, and hermits of the solenm wood. 
Did in thy beams behold 

A beauteous type of that imchanging good. 
That bright eternal beacon, bv whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 

Bryakt. 



XXX. THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

** There is mystery in the sea. There is mystery in its depths. It i» 
unfathomed, and perhaps unfathomahle. Who can tell, who shall 
know, how near its pits ran down to the central core of the world ? 
Who can tell what wells, what fountains are there, to which the 
foimtains of the earth are in comparison but drops ? Who shall sav 
whence the ocean derives those inexhaustible supplies of salt, which 
so impregnate its waters that all the rivers of the earth, flowins into 
it from ue time of Creation, have not been able to freshen wem ? 
What undescribed monsters, what unimaginable shapes, may be 
roving in the profoundest places of the sea, never seeking, and perhaps 
from their nature unable to seek, the upper waters, and expose them- 
selves to the gaze of man? What flittering ricnes, what heaps of 
gold, what stores of jKems, there must be scattered in lavish profusion 
on the ocean's bed ? What spoils from all climates, what works of 
art from all lands, have been engulfed by the insatiable and reckless 
waves ? Who shallgo down to examine and reclaim HAs uncounted 
and idle wealth? Who boars the keys of the deep ?"— Grace Oreti^ 
wood. 
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Ah ! what pleasant ykions haunt me 

As I gaze upon the sea ! 
All the old rom'antic legends, 

All my dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sandal, 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 
And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore. 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 

Haunts me oft, and tarrioa long, 
Of the noble Count Amaldos 

And the sailor's mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach^ 

Where the sand as silver shines. 
With a soft, monotonous cadence, 

Flow its unrhymed lyric lines. 

Telling how^the Count Amaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand. 
Saw a ftdr and stately galley, 

Steering onward to the land. 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 

Chant a song so wild and dear. 
That the saihng seabird slowly 

Poised upon the mast to hear. 

Till his soul was fiill of longing, 

And he cried, with impube strong, 
*< Helmsman ! for the love of heaven, 

Teach me too that wondrous song !" 

** Wouldst thou," so the helmsman answered, 

''Learn the secret of the sea? 
Only those who brave its dangers 

Comprehend its mystery !" 

In each sail that skims the horizon. 

In each landward-blowing breeze, 
I behold that stately galley, 

Hear those mournful melodies. 

Till my soul is fiill of longing 

For the secret of the sea, 
And the heart of the great ocean 

Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 

LOKQFELLOW. 

o2 
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XXXI. AN ITALIAN BOAT-SONG. 

*^Tbue bravery may be discovered, and dlsoipUne may be oonspiouoiu, 
in the darkest night during the horrors of the storm— on the sinking 
wreck ; on the barren sands of a desert island ; on the unmanageable 
raft, amid sickness and famine, with a lowering and uncertain future 
ahead ; or they may shine with lustre among a crew, ice-bound for 
long years, with hope deferred, on the snow-clad shores of the PoIat 
Sea."— jr<M^ifon'« Sbte Jackets, 

The moon shines bright, 

And the bark bounds light, 
As the stag bounds over the lea ; 

We love the fctiife 

Of the sailor's life, 
And we love our dark-blue sea. 

Now high, now low, 

To the depth we go. 
Now rise on the surge again ; 

We make a track 

0*er the ocean's back 
And play with his hoary mane. * 

Fearless we face 

The storm in its chase. 
When the dark clouds fly before it ; 

And meet the shock 

Of the fierce siroc. 
Though death breathes hotly o*er it. 

The landsman mav quail 

Ab the shout of the gale 
Perils the sailor's joy ; 

Wild as the waves, 

Which his vessel braves, 
Is the lot of a sailor bov. 

(Tramlated by) E. BuLWBB Lytton. 



XXXn. BRITAIN'S BEST BULWARKS ARE HER WOODEN 

WALLS! 

^ To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a monarchy. Cioero, 
writing to Atticus of Pompev, of his preparation against Caesar, saith : 
* Consilium Pompeii plane Themistocleum est ; putat enim, qui mari 
potitur, eum rerum poUri;' and without doubt, Pompey liad tired 
out CflBsar, if upon vain confidence he had not left that wav. We see 
the great effects of battles by sea:. the battle of Actium decided the 
empire of the world ; the battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness 
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of the Turks. There be many examples where searfights have been 
final to the war ; but this is when princes or states have set up their 
rest upon battles. But thus much is certain, that he that commands 
the sea is at great liberty, and may take as much and as little of the 
war as he will : whereas those that be strongest by land are many 
times, nevertheless, in great straits. Surely, at this day, with us of 
Europe, the vantage of strength at sea (which is one of the principal 
dowries of this kingdom of Great Britain) is great ; both because 
most of the kingdoms of Europe are not merely inland, but girt with 
the sea most part of their compass; and because the wealtli of 
both Indies seems, in great part, but an accessary to the command of 
the seas.*' — BacoiC$ Eua^t. 

When Britain on her sea-girt shore 

J3er ancient Druids erst addressed. 
What aid, she cried, shall I implore \ 

What best defence, by numbers pressed ? 
The hostile nations round thee rise— 

The mystic oracles replied, — 
And view thine isle with envious* eyes ; 

Their threats defy, their rage deride. 
Nor fear invasion from those adverse Gauls : 
Britain's best bulwarks are her wooden walls. 

Thine oaks, descending to the main, 

With floating forts shall stem the tide, 
Asserting Britain's liquid reign. 

Where'er her thund'riug navies ride. 
Nor less to peaceful arts inclined, 

Where commerce opens all her stores, 
In social bands shall league mankind, 

And join the sea-divided shores : 
Spread thy white sails where naval glory calls : 
Britain's best bulwarks are her wooden walls. 

Hail, happy isle ! What though thy vales 

No vine-impurpled tribute yield, 
Nor fanned with odour-breathing gales. 

Nor crops spontaneous glad the field. 
Yet liberty rewards the toil 

Of industry to labour prone, 
Who jocund ploughs the grateful soil, 

And reaps the harvest she has sown ; 
While other realms tyrannic sway enthrals, 
Britain's best bulwai^ks are her wooden walls. 

Arne. 
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XXXIII. THE FISHING-BOAT. 

**How populous is the mighty soal How many armies swim in its 
bosom I There the king of its inhabitants sports. There, amidst a 
thousand dangers, vessels pursue their course ; guided and preserved 
by thy providence, O Lord, all that live on the earth, in the ocean, 
and in the air, look unto uiee, and thou satisfiest them by thy good- 
ness. And we also, O bountiful Father I are fed by the armies with 
which thou hast peopled the ocean. For our sakes the herrings take 
long voyages ; and oy them thou fumishest high and low, rich and 
poor, wi^ a cheap and wh(^esome nutriment. May we receive this 
gift from thy hand with gratitude, and in the use of it bless the Grod 
who has formed such profitable creatures!" — 8turm*8 Reflectioiu. 

GOING OUT. 

Brisklt blows the evening gale, 

Fresh and free it blows : 
Blessings on the fishing-boat, 

How merrily she goes ! 
Christ he loved the fisherman ; 

Walking by the sea, 
How he blessed the fishing-boats 

Down in Galilee ! 
Dark the night, and wild the wave, 

Christ the boat is keeping ; 
Trust in him, and have no foar, 

Though he seemeth sleeping. 

COMING IN. 

Briskly blows the morning breesse. 

Fresh and strong it blows ; 
Blessings on the fishing-boat, 
' How steadily she goes I 

Christ he loved the fisherman, 

And he blessed the net 
Which the hopeless fishers threw 

In Gennesaret. 
He blessed our going out. 

Blessed, too, our returning ; 
Gave us laden nets at night, 

And fair wind in the morning. 

Mart Hownr. 



XXXIV. THE MARINER'S WIFE. 

" Men must frequently be from home at all hours of the dsy and night. 
Sailors, soldiers, merchants, all men out of the common track of labour. 
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and even some in the very lowest waUcB, are sometimes compelled by 
their iiffidrs, or by ciroomstances, to be from their homes. But I 
protest against the habit of spending leisure hours from home« and 
near to it ; and doing this without necessity and by choice— liking 
the next door or any house in the same street better than your own. 
When absent from necessity^ there is no wound given to the heart of 
the wife ; she concludes that vou would be with her if you could, and 
that satisfies. She laments tne absence, but submits to it without 
complaining. Yet in these cases her feelings ought to be consulted 
OS much as possible ; she ought to be fiilly apprised of the probable 
duration of the absence and of the time of return ; and if these be 
dependent on circumstances, those circumstances ought to be fully 
stated, for you have no right to keep her mind upon the rack, when 
vou have it in your power to put it in a state of ease. Few men have 
been more frequently taken from home by business, or bv a necessity 
of some sort, than I have ; and I can positively assert, that as to my 
return, I never once disappointed my ^fe in the whole course of our 
married life. If the time of return was contingent, I never failed to 
keep her informed frx)m day to day ; if the time was fixed, or when 
it became fixed, my arrival was as sure as my Ute."^ William Cobbett. 

But are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a time to think o* wark ? ^ 

Ye jauds, fling by your wheel. 

For there's nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck at a', 
There's nae luck about the house, 

When our gudeman's awa. 

Is this a time to think o' wark, 

When Colin's at the door t 
Rax down mjr cloak — I'll to the quay, 

And see him come ashore. 

Rise up and make a clean fireside, 

Put on the mickle pot ; 
Gie little Kate her cotton goun, 

And Jock his Sunday's coat. 

And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 

.Their stockins white as snaw ; 
It's a' to i>leasure our gudeman — 

He likes to see them braw. 

There are twa hens into the crib, 

Hae fed this month and mair, 
Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 

That CoUn weel mav fare. 
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My Turkey slippers Pll put on. 

My stockins, pearl blue — 
It's a' to pleasure our gudetnan, 

For he's baith leal and true. 

Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue ; 

His breath's like caller air ; 
His very fiite has music in't, 

As he comes up the stair. 

And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak P 
I'm downright dizzy wi' the thought ; 

In troth I'm Hke to greet. 

For there's nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck at a', 
There's nae luck about the house, 

When our gudemau's awa. 

I W. J. MlCKLK. 
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POEMS OF LOVE OF NATURE. 



I. THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



'*' There is something in the contemplation of eeneral laws which 
powerfully persuades us to merge indiyidual feeling, and to commit 
ourselves unreservedly to their disposal ; while the ohservalions of 
the calm energetic regularity of nature, the immense scale of her 
operations, and the certainty with which her ends are attained, tend 
irresistibly to tranquillize and reassure the mind, and render it less 
accessible to repining, selfish and turbulent emotions. And this it 
does, not by debasing our nature into weak compliances and abject 
submission to circumstances, but by filling us, as from an inward 

nd t 



spring, with a sense of nobleness and power, which enables us to rise 
superior to them, by showing us our strength and innate dignity, and 
by calling upon us for the exercise of those powers and faculties by 
which we are susceptible of the comprehension of so much greatness, 
and which form, as it were, the link between ourselves and the best 
and noblest benefactors of our species, with whom we hold com- 
munion in thouffhtn and participate in discoveries which have raised 
them above their fellow-mortals, and brought them nearer to their 
Creator."— 8ir John HertehsL 

Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Hash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e'er prevail against us or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee : and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstacies shall be matui^ 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

o3 
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For all sweet sounds and hannonies ; oh I then. 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! 

Wordsworth. 



n. THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. 

** Tbe world was made to be inhabited by beasts, but studied and 
contemplated hy man ; it is the debt of our reason we owe unto God, 
and the homage we pay for not being beasts ; without this, the world 
is still as though it had not been, or as it was before the sixth day, 
wlien as yet there was not a creature that could conceive, or say there 
was a world. The wisdom of God receives small honour from those 
vulgar heads that rudely stare about, and with a gross rusticity ad- 
mire his works ; those highly magnifying him whose Judicious inquiry 
into his acts, and deliberate research into his creatures, return the 
duty of a devout and learned admiration.** — Sir TJuma* JBrownem 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 

As 'twere a living thing ; 
The homage of its waves is given 

In ceaseless worshipping. 

They kneel upon the sloping sand^ 
'' ' As bends the human knee, 

A beautiful and tireless band, 
The priesthood of the sea I 

They pour the glittering treasures ctet 

Which in the deep haVe birth. 
And chant their awfal hymns about 

The watching hills of earth. 

The green earth sends its incense i^ 

From every mountain-shrine, 
From every flower and dewy cup 

That greeteth the sunshine. 

The mists are lifted from the rills, 

Like the white wing of prayer ; 
They lean above the ancient hills, 

As doing homage there. 

The forest tops are lowly cast 

O'er breezy hill and glen, 
As if a prayerful spirit passed 

On nature as on men^ 
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The clouds weep o'er the fallen world,, 

E'en as repentant love ; 
£re to the blessed breeze unfurled 

They fade in light above. 

The sky it is a temple's arch, 

The blue and wavy air 
Is glorious with the spirit-march 

Of messengers at prayer. 

The gentle moon, the kindling sun, 

The many stars are given 
As shrines to bum earth's inoense on, 

The altar-fires of Heaven, 

John G. Whittier. 



III. THE LOVE OF NATURE. 

** Thbbb are in the changeful asj^ects of nature so many analogies to the 
emotioni of living beings that in animating poetically what exhibits 
to us these analogies we scarcely feel, till we reflect, that we are using 
metaphors, and that the clear and sunny sky, for example, is as little 
cheerful as that atmosphere of fogs and darkness through which the 
sun shines only enough to show us how thick the gloom must be 
which has resisted all the penetrating splendours of his beams. When 
nature is thus once animated by us, it is not wonderful if we sympa- 
thise with the living, that we should for the moment sympathise with 
it too as with some living thing. It is this sympathy with a cheer- 
fulness which we have ourselves created that constitiites a great part 
of that * moral delight and joy ' which is so well described as * able 
to drive all sadness but despair.' " — BrounCt Lectures, 

When Heaven and Earth, as if contending, vie 

To raise his being, and serene his soul, 

Can Man forbear tc join the general smile 

Of Nature P Can fierce passion vex his breast, 

Where every gale is peace and every grove 

Is melody? Hence from the beauteous walks 

Of flowery Spring, ye sordid sons of earth. 

Hard and unfeeling of another's woe, 

Or only lavish to yourselves ; away 1 

But come, ye generous minds, in whose wide thought, 

Of all his works, creative bounty burns 

With warmest beam ; and on your open front, 

And liberal eye, sits — ^from his dark retreat 

Inviting modest want. Nor, till invoked, 

Can restless goodness wnit ; your active search 

Leaves no cold wintry oomer unexplored ; 
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Like silent-working heaven, surprising oft 

The lonely heart with unexpected good. 

For you the roving spirit of the wind 

Blows spring abroad ; for you the teeming clouds 

Descend in gladsome plenty o'er the world ; 

And the sun sheds his kindest ray s /or yow, 

Ye flowers of human race ! In these green days • 

Keviving sickness lifts her languid head ; 

Life flows afresh, and young-eyed health exalts 

The whole creation round. Contentment walks 

The sunny glade, and feels an inward bliss 

Spring o'er his mind, beyond the power of kings. Thomsok, 



IV. THE DAISY, 

ON BEINO TUBNED UP ITITH THE PLODOU. 

"How the universal heart of man blesses flowers! They are 
wreathed round the cradle, the marriage altar, and the tomb. The 
Persian in the far east, delights in their perfume, and writes his love 
in nosegays ; while the Indian child of the far west claps his bands 
with glee, as he gathers the abundant blossoms— the illuminated 
scriptures of the prairies. * * * Flowers should declc the brow 
of the youthful bride, for they are in themselves a lovely type of 
marriage. They should twine round the tomb, for their perpetu- 
ally renewed beauty is a symbol of the resurrection. Thev should 
festoon the altar, for their mtgrance and their beauty ancend in per- 
petual worship before the Most liigh"—Lydia M. Child, 

Seoteh fTordi with Engli$h Equivalents, 
Wee =: little, 
naan = mtut. 



stoure =r 4u8t. 
boimie = beftatiful. 
neebor s ii^iffhboar. 
cauld s ecna. 



glinted s peeped 
wa's = wails. 



bield s buiidinf. 
stane = atone, 
histie = dry. 



Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r. 
Thou st met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow*r, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet 

Wi' spreckl'd breast. 
When upward springing, blithe, to greet 

The purpling east. 
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Canld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm ; 
Scarce rear*d above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield, 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

0' clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, aluie. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Tliy snawy bosom sunward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 

Burns. 



V. MAY. 



** l!f a fine morning in spring, auiid sunshine and fragrance, and the 
thousand voices of joy that make the air one universal song of rap- 
ture, who is there that does not feel as if heaven and earth were 
truly glad at heart ? and who does not sympathise with nature, as if 
with some living being difPlising happiness, and rejoicing in the hap • 
piness which it diffuses 7" — BrounCt LectureB, 

DerwaiwM, Etymology. Compare the fottowiitg adjectitm. 

Beauty. 

Daty. 

Complete. 

Actual. 

Fbet. 

Nympha. 

May, thou month of rosy beauty. 
Month when pleasure is a duty ; 
Month of bees, and month of flowors, 
Month of blossom-laden bowers ; 

thou merry month complete. 
May, l^y very name is sweet I 

1 no sooner write the word 
Than it seems as though it heard, 
And looks up, and laughs at me. 
Like, a sweet face, rosily ; 



Rosy. 


Merry. 


Blosaom-laden. 


Complete. 


Rwily. 


Sweet. 


Paper'i white. 


Aotual. 


ShelTes. 


Green. 




Happy. 
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Like an actual oolonr bright 
Flushing from the paper's white. 
If the rains that do us wrong 
Onne to keep the winter long, 
And deny us thy sweet looks. 
I can love thee, sweet in books ; 
Love thee in the poet's pag^s. 
Where they keep thee gieen for ages ; 
May's in Milton, May's in Prior, 
May's in Chaucer, Thomson, Dyer ; 
. May's in all the Italian books ; 
She has old and modem nooks. 
Where she sleeps with nymphs and elves 
In happy places they call shelves. 
With a drapery thick with blooms, 
And will rise and dress your rooms. 
Come, ye ndns, then. If you will. 
May's at home, and with me still ; 
But come rather thou, good weather, 
And find us in the fields together. 

IJEI3II Hunt. 



VI. FIELD FLOWERS. 

**Sbakspearb, Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, saw the splendoar of 
meaoisg that pl^vs over the visible worid; knew that a tree had 
another use than for apples, and com another than for meal, and the 
ball of the earth, than for tillage and roads : and these things bore 
a second and finer harvest to the mind, being emblems of its thoughts, 
and conveying in all their natural history a certain mute commentary 
on human life."— .^iier«on'« " Representative Men," 

Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, 'tis true, 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I doat upon you, 

For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight. 

Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams^ 

And of birchen glades breathing their balm. 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote. 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note. 
Made music that sweetened the calm. 
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Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June ; 

Of old rainous castles ye tell, 
Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind. 

And your blossoms were part of her spell. 

Even now what affections the violet awakes ! 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes. 

Can the wild water lily restore I 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks, 

In the vetches that tangled the shore. 

Earth's cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 

Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage ; 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. Gampbetj., 



Vn. THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

*' The change of seasons well deserves onr admiration. It oannot bo 
attributed to chance, for in fortuitous events there can be ndther 
order nor stability. Now in all countries of the earth, the veasons 
succeed each cither with the same regularity as the nights do the 
days, and change the appearance of the earth precisely at the appointed 
times. We see it successively adorned, sometimes with herbs and 
leaves, sometimes with flowers, and sometimes with fruits. After- 
wards, it is deprived of its ornaments, and appears in a state of death 
till spring comes, and g^ves it, so to speak, a resurrection. Spring, 
summer, and autumn, nourish men and aniinals, bv an abundant pro- 
vision of fruits ; and although nature appears dead in winter^ jet that 
season is not without its blessings, for it moistens and fertilizes the 
earth ; and by that preparation the ground becomes capable of pro- 
ducing plants and fruits in due season." — Sturm, 
DerifHttumt* 

Flowen. Verdure 

Fanes. Uesounds. 

Pastnre. 

I COME, I come ! ye have called me long 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song ; 
Ye may trace my step o*er the waking earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth. 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 
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I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut fiowcns. 
By thousands, have burst from the forest-bowers • 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes, 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains. 
— But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb ! 

I have passed o'er the hill of the stormy North, 

And Uie larch has hung all his tassels forth. 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the rein- deer bounds through the pasture free. 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green. 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 

I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh. 
And caird out each voice of the deep-blue sky, 
From the night-bird's lay through the starry-time. 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 
To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain ; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main. 
They are flasliing down from the mountain-brows, . 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs. 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves. 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

Come forth, ye children of gladness, come ! 
Where the violets lie may now be your home. 
Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding footstep to meet me fly, 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay. 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay. 

Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, 
The waters are sparkling in wood and glen ; 
Away from the chamber and dusky hearth. 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth ; 
Their light stems thrill to the wild wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains. 

Mrs. Hehaki 
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Vni. TO THE CUCKOO. 

<'The cuckoo arrives in our island early in spring; inWhite'i 'Natu- 
ralist's Calendar/ it is noted as being first heard April the 7th ; and 
in * Markwick's/ April the 15th, and last heard June 28th. By 
the first of July it has generally taken its departure for Northern 
Africa. In Ireland, according to Mr. Thompson, the cuckoo is usually 
heard from the 16th to the 20th of April, and departs at the end of 
June, but he adds that, in the year 1838, the stay of the cuckoo was 
remarkably prolonged, and the period of its arrival later than ordinary, 
and that one was heard at the Falls, near Belfast, on the 7th of July. 
* The young birds of the year generally remain till towards the end 
of August, so late as the 27th of which month they have been observed 
in Antrim.' The Bishop of Norwich, in his ' Familiar History of 
Birds,' records an instance of about forty cuckoos being congregated 
in a garden, in the county of Down, from the 18th to the 22nd of 
July, and with the exception of two, which were smaller than the 
rest, taking their departure at that time." — Muaeum of Animated 
Jfature. 

Derivatiimt, Etymology. Give the oppotUet ofthejbllowiug 



Beaiiteoiu. 


Hall. 


Kuriil. 


What, 1. 


Viflitant. 


Daisy. 


Primrose. 


Graen. 




Pea. 



Beanteoos. 
1. V. 2 . Stranger* 

Heaven. 
Rural. 
Sweet. 
Clear. 

Hail beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, * 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering through the wood 

To pluck the primrose gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 
What time the pea puts on the bloom,* 

lliou fliest the vocal vale,' 
An annual guest, in other lands 

Another spring to hail. 
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Sweet l)ird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou liast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year. 

1 could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 

We*d make, with joyful wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Ciompanions of the spring. 



Logan. 



I. What is ihe meaning of this line? I 8. In whiit eaae is vttlg, and how 
S. Wliat time is this ? | governed ? 



IX. THE CHARMS OF NATURE. 

<* In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm and plea- 
sant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature not to go out 
and see her riches and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and 
earth:*— Milton, 

Derivatimt, Etymology, Syntax, Distinguish between these 



Benonnoe. Thou. Renonnoe. Store and storr. 

Votaries. Koundless. Nature. Shwe and sewer. 

Resounding. Votaries. Woodland. Gilds and guilds. 

Pon«p. Mountain's. Hope. Heaven and liaven. 

Genial. Forfriven. Shields. Hope and hop. 

Magnificence. Edioes. 

HOW canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votaries yields ? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even : 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 
how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ? 

Beattik. 



X. SOLITUDE. 

<* Cato used to say, that he was never less alone than when alone, 
uor less at leisure than when at leisure.'* — Cicero, 

^ It had been hard for him that spake it to have put more truth 
and untruth together in few words than in that speech—* Whosoever 
is delighted in solitude is either a wild beast or a god ;' for it is most 
true that a natural and secret hatred and aversion towards society, in 
any man, hath somewhat of the savage beast ; but it is most untrue that 
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It should have any Gharaeter at all of the divine hatore, exeept it pro- 
ceed not out of a pleasure in solitude, hut out of a love and desire to 
sequester a man's self for a higher conversation, such as is found to 
have been falsely and feignedljr in some of the heathens, as Epime- 
Dides the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyanl^ and truly and really in 
divers of the ancient hermits and holy fathers of the church. But 
little do men perceive what a&liiude is, and how far it extendeth ; for a 
crowd is not comparw, and faces are but a gaUerv cf pietwrety and talk bui 
a tinklinff cymbal umere thare it no hve. — J3acont JEsmye, 

To sit on rocks, to muse o*er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been : 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o*er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with nature's channs, and see her stores unrolled* 

But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking irom distress 1 
None that with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought, and sued : 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude 1 

Byron. 



XI. THE MELODIES OF MORNING. 

** TnsRE is no phenomenon in nature more beautiful and splendid 
than the Hung sun. The richest dress that human art can invent, 
the finest decoratioils, the most pompous equipage, the most superb 
ornaments in the palaces of kings, vanish and sink to nothing Mhen 
compared with this beauty of nature. The sun appears with all the 
splendour of mt^esty, rising higher and higher, and the earth assumes 
a new aspect. Eveiy creature rejoices and seems to receive a new 
life. The birds, with songs of joy, salute the source of light and day : 
every animal begins to move, and all feel themselves animated with 
new strength and spirit."— ^/tcrfii. 

Derivations, Etymology, Syntax, 

Melodies. Pondenma Melodies. 'Sheeptoldi. 

Deacricd. Partridge. Uwlng. Bark. 

Clamorous. Sequeiitered Afield. Hour. 

UniverMl. Aerial. Droway. Turtle. 

Pilffrlni. Slope. 

Valley. 
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But who the melodies of mom can tell ;* 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold's simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried' 
In the lone * valley ; echoing far and wide, 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal giove/' 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crowned with her pail the tripping * milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield : and hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings ; 
Through rustbng com the hare astonished springs ; 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour ;• 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep moums the turtle in sequestered bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her atrial tower, 

Bkattie. 



1 . P jt this line into its natural order ? 

S« What is the compound adjective 
" dim-descried " meant to qualify ? 

S. Another form of this word? 

4. What is the meaning of the phraae 
waket the umioeriai grueef 



5. In iihat sensi 
ned? Hbb Milton c 
ttme sense? 

6. Why drowtyt 



I tripping 
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Xn. EVENING. 

** How can we think without admiration and gratitade, on the tender 
care of Providence, to secure our repose during the absence of the 
da^ ? As 6oon as night comes on, a calm is diffused over all nature, 
which proclaims to all creatures a rest from their labours, and invites 
man to sleep. During the time that men sleep, nature in their behalf 
suspends noise, vivid light, and all such impressions as might keep 
the senses in action. The animals whose activity might disturb our 
repose, have themselves need of rest. Birds seek tneir nests ; the 
ox, the horse, and other domestic animals sleep around us,**— Sturm, 

Oh, Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer. 

To the young bird the parent's brooding wings. 
The welcome stall to the o*erlaboured steer I 

Whate'er of peace about our hearihst<»ie clings, 
Whate'er our household gods protect of dear, 

Are gathered round us by thy look of rest ; 

Thou bring'st the child, too, to the mother's breast. 
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Soft hour ! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
. When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day's decay ; 
Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 
Ah, surely nothing dies but something mourns ! 

Byrok, 



XUI. THB STUDY AND BEAUTIES OP THE WORKS OF 
NATURE. 

^ To the attentive eye, each moment of the year has its own beauty ; 
and in the same field, it beholds, every hour, a picture which was 
never seen before, and which shall never be seen again. The heavens 
change every moment, and reflect their glory or gloom on the place 
beneath. The state of the crop in the surrounding farms alters the 
expression of the earth Arom week to week. The succession of native 
plants in the pastures and roadsides, which makes the silent clock by 
which time tells the summer hours, which make even the divisions of 
the day sensible to a keen observer. The tribes of birds and insects, 
like the plants, punctual to their time, follow each other, and the year 
has room for all."— iJ. IF. JEmeraon, 

NATURE t all-sufficient 1 over all I 

Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works ! 

Snatch me to heaven ; thy rolling wonders there, 

World beyond world, in infinite extent. 

Profusely scattered o'er the blue immense. 

Show me ; their motions, periods, and their laws, 

CKve me to scan ; through the disclosing deep 

Light my blind way ; the mineral strata there ; 

Thnist, blooming, thence the vegetable world -, 

0*er that the rising system more complex, 

Of animals ; and mgher still, the mind. 

The varied scene of quick-compounded thought, 

And where the mixing passions endless shift ; 

These ever open to my ravished eye ; 

A search, the flight of time can ne'er exhaust ! 

But if to that unequal ; if the blood. 

In sluggish streams flCbout my heart, forbid 

That best ambition ; under closing shades. 

Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook. 

And whisper to my dreams. From thee begin,. 

Dwell all on thee, with thee conclude my song ; 

And lot me never, never stray from thee 1 Thomson. 
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XrV. LUCT. 

**Tbe Boul and nature are attuned together. Something within 
answers to all we witness without. When I look on the ocean in its 
might and tumult, my spirit is stirred, swelled. When it spreads oat 
in peaceful hlue waves, under a bright sky, it is dilated, yet com- 
posed. I enter into the spirit of the earth, and this is always good. 
Stature breathes nothing unkind. It expands, or calms, or softens ua. 
Let us open our souls to its influences." — Charmmff, 

Thbee years she grew, in sun, and shower, 
Then Nature said, *' a lovelier flower 

On earth was never seen ; 
This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own. 
Myself will, to my darling, be 
Both law and impulse : and with me 

The girl, on rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power. 

To kindle and restrain. 
She shall be sportive as the fawn. 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn, 

Or up the mountain springs ; 
And her's shall be the breathing balm, 
And her's the silence, and the calm — 

Of mute ins^isate things. 
Tlie floating clouds — ^their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Kor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 
The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear. 

In many a secret place. 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round ; 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound. 

Shall pass into her face. 
And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell; 
Such thoughts, to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live« 

Here in this happy dell." 
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Thus Nature spake — The work was done- 
How 800U my Lucy's race was,nm : 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 

WORDBWOBTB. 



XV. AN APRIL DAT. 

** It wm a lovely evening, in the spring time of the year ; and in the 
•oft ftillnees of the twilight, all nature was very calm and beautiful. 
The day had been fine and warm ; but at the coming on of night the 
air grew cool, and in the mellowing distance, smoke was coming 
gently from the cottage chimneys. There were a thousand pleasant 
■cents diffused around from young leaves and fresh buds ; the cuckoo 
had been singing all day long, and was but just now hushed ; 
the smell of earth, newly upturned — first breath of hope to the 
labourer, after his garden withered — was fragrant in the evening 
breese. It was a time when most men cherish good resolves, and 
sorrow for the wasted past ; when most men, looking on the shadows 
as they gather, think of that evening which must close on all, and 
that to-morrow which has none beyond." — Dickeiu, 

When the warm sun, that bringii 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 

'Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the phiin. 

I love the season well. 

When forest glades are teeming with bright fonus, 
Ko dark and many-folded douds foretell 

The coming on of storms. 

From the earth's loosened mould. 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives ; 

Though stricken to the heart with winter's cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 

The softly warbled song 

Gomes from the pleasant woods, and ooloared wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that more along 

The forest openings. 

When the bright simset fills 

The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 
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And when the eve is bom, 

In the blue lake the sky, o*er reaching far, 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn. 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide. 

Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw. 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April 1 many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought. 

Life's golden fruit is shed. Lo^^ofellow. 



XVI. ODE ON THE SPRING. 
* Tbebe is a certain melancholy in the evenings of early spring 
which is among those influences of nature the most universally re* 
cognised, the most difficult to explain. The silent stir of reviving 
life, which does not yet betray signs in the bud and blossom—only in 
a softer clearness in the air, a more lingering pause in the slowly 
lengthening day ; a more delicate freshness and balm in the twilight 
atmosphere; a more lively yet still unquiet note from the bi^, 
settling down into their coverts ; the vague sense under all that hush, 
which still outwardly wears the bleak sterility of winter^of the 
busy change, hourlyj momently, at work— renewing tho youth of the 
world, rech>tiiing with vigorous bloom the skeletons of things — all 
these messages from the heart of nature to the heart of man, may 
well affect and move us. But why with melancholy ? No thought 
on our part connects and construes the low, gentle voices. It is not 
thought that replies and reasons : it is feeling Uiat hears and dreams. 
Examine not, O child of man I examine not that mysterious melan- 
choly with the hard eyes of thy reason ; thou canst not impale it on 
the spikes of thy thorny logic, nor describe its enchanted circle by 
problems conned from thy schools. Borderer thyself of two worlds 
— the dead and the living— ^ive thine ear to the tones, bow thy soul 
to the shadow's, that steal, in the season of change, from the dim 
border land." — Buboer, 

Ix) ! where the rosy-bosomed hours. 

Fair Venus' train, appear. 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers. 

And wake the purple year ! 

The attic warbler pours her throat 

Responsive to the cuckoo's note. 

The untaught harmony of spring 

While whispering pleasures as they fl.v, 

Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sLy 

Their gathered fragrance fling. 
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Where'er the oak's thick branches stretch 

A bi'oader bower shade ; 

Where'er the rude and moss-grown beech 

O'er-canopies the glade, 

IJeside some water's rushy brink. 

With me the muue shall sit and think, 

(At ease reclined in rustic state), 

How vain the ardour of the crowd, 

How low, how little, are the proud. 

How indigent the great. 

Still is the toiling hand of care ; 

The panting herds repose, 

Yet, hark I how, through the peopled air. 

The busy murmur glows I 

The insect youth are on the wing,^ 

Eager to taste the honied spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon ; 

Some lightly o'er the current sldm, 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim. 

Quick-glancing to the sun. 

To contemplation's sober eye 

Such is the race of man ; 

And they that creep and they that fly 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike the busy and the gay 

But flutter through life's little day, 

In fortune's varying colours drest ; 

Brushed by the hand of rough mischance. 

Or chilled by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 

Methinks I hear, in accents low, 

ITie sportive, kind reply — 

Poor moralist 1 and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly I 

Thy joys no glittering female meets. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 

2^0 painted plumage to display ; 

On hasty wings thy youth is flown j 

Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone-— 

We frolic while 'tis May. Gray. 

I. *• It u a happy world alter all. The air, the earth, the water, teem with delight- 
ed eiUtence. In a sprini; noon, or a ■ummer evening, on whichever side I turn mj 
cyea, mvriadt of liappy beingt crowd upon my view. *Tiie insect youth are on tiie 
wing.' Swa^mi of new-born jvliei are trying their pinions in the air. Yabirtportive 

P 
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moHoiM, tlMir wanton maiei, their gntailtooi actiTity, their oontinnal ehaaye of 
place withoat oae or porpoae, tifstifV their Joy, and the exultation whieh they feel 
In their latelv dueovered faculties.' —Pa%. 



XVn. THE JACKDAW. 

** Oh that I had wingi like a dove I for then woald I fly away, and be 
at reet. Lo, then would I wander far oflT. and remain in the wilder- 
ne8a."-/»*a&a Iv. 6, 7. 

Thsbx is a bird, who by hia eoat. 
And by the hoarseness of his note. 

Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch 

And dormitory too. 
Above the steeple shines a plate, 
That turns, and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather, 
Look up<— your brains begin to swim, 
'Tis in the clouds — that pleases him, 

He chooses it the rather. 
Fond of the speculative height. 
Thither he wings his airy flight. 

And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the rareeshow, 
That occupy mankind below. 

Secure and at his ease. 
You think, no doubt, he sits and musea 
On future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall. 
No ; not a sinsle thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate. 

Or troubles it at all. 
He sees that this great roundabout. 
The world with aU its motley rout^ 

Church, army, physic, law, 
Its customs and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his 

And says— what says he ?— Caw. 
Thrice happy bird 1 I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men 

And sick of having seen em , 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine. 

And such a head between *em. Cowpc&« 
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XYIII. A HYMN ON TH£ SEASONS. 

•' What an astonishing world is this which we inhabit I How fiT«At 
the numberi the magnificence, the Turiety, and the beauty of the 
creatures it contains I What other hand than that of the Omnipotent 
could have placed in this immense expanse the sun and stars, whose 
magnitude, and prodigious distance from us astonish the imagination ! 
Who has assigned them the path they have walked in for so many 
thousand years ? Who has calculated so exactly the respective powers 
of all these globes, and who has established so perfect a balance be- 
tween them and the ether which supports them ? Who has placed 
the earth at such a due distance ftom the sun, that it is neither too 
near nor too far off? The vicissitudes of day and night, the revolu- 
tions of the seasons, the innumerable multitude of animals, reptiles, 
trees, and plants, which the earth produces, are all the work of God. 
If a world so admirable were now created before our eyes, who would 
not consider it as one of the greatest miracles of the Bivine omnipo- 
tence ?"— Sturm. 

Refulgent. Humonioaa. Impetuous. Mute. 

Perfection. Krofiiiion. Stuttendout. 8u!stA!n!ng. 

Mi^jestic. Traniport. Kxaits. PNgTiwiioai 

Mysterioot. Spacious. ConiteUationa. Inofiable. 

Beneftcenee. Adoration. Poet's. 

These as they ehange, Almighty Father ! these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of thee. Forth iu the pleasing spring ' 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is halm ; 

And every sense and every heart is joy. 

Then comes thy glory in the summer months, 

With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 

Shoots full perfection through the swelling ear : 

And oft thy voice in dreadful thimder speaks, 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 

By brooks and groves, and hollow wlusp'ring gales. 

Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 

In winter, awful thou ! with clouds and storms 

Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest relied. 

Majestic darkness 1 On the whirlwind's wing, 

Biding sublime, thou bidd'st the world adore, 

And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round I what skill, what force divine, 

Deep felt, in these appear I a simple train, 

Yet so delightful mixed with such kind art, 

Such beauty and beneficence combined 1 
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Shade unperceiv'd so soft'ning into shade, 

And all so fonning an harmonious whole, 

ITiat as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

But wand*ring oft with brute unconscious gaze, 

Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 

That ever busy wheels the silent spheres ; 

AVorks in the secret deep ; shoots teeming thence 

The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring ; 

Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 

Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 

And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 

With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend 1 join ev'ry living soul 

Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 

In adoration join ; and ardent raise 

One general song I To him, ye vocal gales, 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes ; 

Oh I talk of him in solitary glooms. 

Where o'er the rock the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade vnth a religious awe. 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

Who shake th' astonished world, lift high to heaven 

rh' impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling lills. 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound his stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 

In mingled clouds to him, whose sun exalts. 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Ye forests, bend, ye harvests, wave to him ! 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heav'n, as earth asleep 

Unconscious lies, efliise your mildest beams. 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike. 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day I best image here below 

Of thyCreator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round. 

On nature write with ev'ry beam his praise. 
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The thunder rolls I be hnsh'd the prostrate world, 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 
Retain the sound : the broad responsive low, 
Te valleys, raise : for the great Shepherd reigns ; 
And his unsuffering kingdom vet will come. 
Te woodlands, all awake ! A boundless song 
Bursts from the groves 1 and when the restless day. 
Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 
Sweetest of birds I sweet Philomela, charm 
The lisfhing shades, and teach the night his praise 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn 1 in swarming cities vast» 
Assembled men to the deep organ join 
The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear 
At solemn pauses through the swelling bass ; 
And, as each mingling flame increases, each 
In one united ardour rise to heav'n. 
Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 
And find a fane in evVy sacred grove. 
There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 
The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre, 
Still sing the God of seasons as they roll. 
For me— when I forget the darling theme. 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring autumn gleams, 
Or winter closes in the black'ning east. 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat I 
Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes. 
Rivers unknown to song, where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles : — 'tis nought to me. 
Since God is ever present, ever felt 
In the void waste as in the city full : 
And where he vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall oome. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new pow'rs, 
W^ill rism^ wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where universal love smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns — 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

p2 
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And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 

Myself in him, in Light ineffable. 

Gome then, expressive silence, muse His praise ! 

Thomson. 

XIX. OPE, FOLDED ROSE. 
** The vegetable kingdom expands everywhere before as an immenii 
portraiture of the Divine Mind, in its contriving slcill, profuse ima- 
gination, conceiving genius, and exquisite taste ; as well as in its 
interesting qualities of the most gracious benignity and the most 
benevolent munificence. The various flowers we behold, awaken 
these sentiments within us, and compel our reason to make these 
perceptions and this inference. They are the annual heralds and 
ever-returning pledges to us of His continuing beneficence, of His 
desire to please and to benefit us, and therefore, of His parental and 
intellectual amiabilities. Thev come to us, together with the attend- 
ant seasons that nurse and evolve them, as the appointed assurances 
that the world we inhabit is yet to be preserved, and the present 
coarse of things to go on." — TSirjier^s Sacred History, 

Ope, folded rose ; 
Longs for thy beauty the expectant air : 
Longs every silken breeze that round thee blows ; 
I'he watching summer longs to vaunt thee fair ; 

Ope, folded rose. 

Ope, folded rose ; 
The memory of thy glory lit the gloom. 
The dull gray gloom of winter and its snows ; 
Oh, dream of summer in the fiie-lit room, 

Ope, folded rose. 

Ope, folded rose ; 
The thrush hath stilled the rustling elm with song ; 
The cuckoo's call through shadowy woodlands goes ; 
May is the mom ; why lingerest thou so long ? 

Oi)e, folded rose. 
W. C. Bennett. 

XX. THE CLOUD. 
*<The ancient Greeks called the world M>tf|Mf, bmtOy. Sueh is the 
constitution of all things, or such the plastic power of the honan eye, 
that the primary forms— as the sky, the mountain, the tree, the 
animal, give us a delight in and for themselves ; a pleasure arisine from 
outline, colour, motion, and grouping. This seems partly owing to 
the eye itself. The eye is the best of artists. By the mutoal action 
of its structure, and of the laws of light, perspective is produced, 
which integrates every mass of objects, of what character soever, into 
a well-coloured and shaded globe, so that where the particular objects 
are mean and unaifecting, the landscape which they compose is roand 
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Mid symmetrical. And as the eye is the best composer, so light is the 
first of painters. There is no object so foul, that intense light will not 
make beautiful. And the stimulus it affords to the sense, and a sort 
of infinitude which it hath, like space and time, make all matter gay. 
Even the corpse hath its own beauty. But besides this general grace 
diffused over Nature, almost all the individual forms are agreeable to 
the eye, as is proved by our endless imitations of some of them— as 
the acorn, the grape, the pine-cone, the wheat-ear, the egg, the wings 
and forms of most birds, the lion's claw, the serpent, the butterfly, 
sea-shells, flames, clouds, buds, leaves, and the forms of many trees — 
as the ^\m"—£mer8an. 

Clouds are masses of condensed vapour, suspended in tl e atmo- 
sphere ; they are of the greatest importance to the earth, and they 
are the grand reservoir of the rains which descend and refresh the 
ground, and of the snows which clothe and keep it warm in winter. 
They also serve as a screen to protect the earth from the intense 
rays of the sun, and as a vehicle for the electric fluid. 

I BBiNo fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams ; 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And l^ugh as I pass in thunder. 

T sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
In a cavern imder is fettered the thunder — 

It struggles and howls by fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The spirit he loves remains ; 
And I, all the while, bask in heaven's blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 
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The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread. 
Leaps on the bock of my sailing rack, 

When the morning-star shines dead ; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 
An eagle, alit, one moment may sit, 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbM maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

' Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer I 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built -tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwind my banners unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea, 
Sun-beam proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

With hurricane, fire, and snow. 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 
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I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For, after the rain, when, with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare. 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I rise and upbuild it i^ain. 

Shelley. 



XXI. HYMN OF NATURE. 

** Several eminent philosophers have imagined that the soul, in her 
separate state, may have new faculties springing up in her, which she 
is not capable of exerting during her present union with the body ; 
and whether these faculties may not correspond with other attributes 
in the Divine nature, and open to us hereafter new matter of wonder 
and adoration, we are altogether ignorant. This, as I have said before, 
we ought to ac(^uiesce in, that the Sovereign Being, the great Author 
of Nature, has in Him all possible perfections, as well in kind as in 
degree. To speak according to our methods of oonoeiving, . I shall 
only add under this head, that when we have raised our notion of this 
Infinite Being as high as it is possible for the mind of man to go, it will 
fall infinitely short of what U e really is. * There is no end of His great- 
ness.' The most exalted creature He has made is only capable ot 
adoring it, nohe but Himself can comprehend it," ^Addiaon, 

God of the earth's extended plains ! 

The dark green fields contented lie ; 
The mountains rise like holy towers. 

Where man might commune with the sky ; 
The tall chff challenges the storm 

That lowers upon the vale below, 
Where shaded fountains send their streams 

With joyous music in their fiow. 

God of the dark and heavy deep ! 

The waves lie sleeping on the sands. 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 

Hath simimoned up their thundering bands : 
Then the white sails are dashed like foam. 

Or hurry, trembling, o'er the seas, 
Till calmed by Thee, the sinking gjile 

^renely breathes, Depart in peace. 
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God of the forest's solemn shade ! 

The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 

Lifts up admiring eyes to thee ; 
But more majestic far they btand, 

When, side by side, their ranks they fbfttz, 
To weave on high their plumes of green. 

And fight their battles with the stohn. 

God of the light and viewless air ! 

Where summer breezes sweetly flow, 
Or, gathering in their angry mi^t. 

The fierce and wintry tempests blow ; 
All — ^from the evening's plaintive sigh. 

That hardly lifts the drooping flower. 
To the wild whirlwind's midnight cry — 

Breathe forth the language of thy power. 
God of the fair and open sky I 

How gloriously above us springs, 
Whe tented dome of heavenly blue. 

Suspended on the rainbow's rings ? ' 
Each brilliant star that sparkles through. 

Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening's purple radiance, gives 

The beauty of its praise to thee. 

Gh)d of the rolling orbs above ! 

Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day's unvarying blaze. 

Or evening's golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven. 

Were kindled at thy burning throne* 
God of the world I the hour must come, 

And nature's self to dust return ; 
Her crumbling altars must decay. 

Her incense fires shall cease to bum ; 
But still her grand and lovely scenes 

Have made man's warmest praises flow ; 
For hearts grow holier as they trace 

The beauty of the world below. Pxabodt. 



XXn. CLEON AND I. 

•* Thb charming landscape which T saw this morning is indubitably 
vQode up of some twenty or thirty farms. Miller owDi this flekl, 
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Loeke that, Mid Manning the woodland beyond. But, none of them 
owni the landscape. There is a property in the horiaon which no 
man has. but he whose eye can integrate all the parts, that is, the 
poet. This is the best part of these men's farms, yet to this their 
land-deeds giye them no iitle."^Emeraon, 

Olbon hatii a million acres, 

Ne'er a one have I ; 
Cleou dwelleth in a palace. 

In a cottage I : 
Cleon halh a dozen fortunev, 

Not a penny I ; 
Tet the poorer of the. twain is 

Cleon, and not I. 
Qleon, true, possesseth acres, 

But the landscape I ; 
Half the charms to me it yieldeth 

Honey cannot buy. 
Cleon harbours sloth and dulness^ 

Freshening vigour I ; 
He in velvet, I in fiistian, , 

Bicher man am I. 
CleoQ is a slave to grandeur. 

Free as thought am I ; 
Cleon fees a score of doctors^ 

Need of none have I : 
Wealth-surrounded, care-environed, 

Cleon fears to die ; 
Death may come, he'll find me ready. 

Happier man am I. 
Cleon sees no charms in nature. 

In a daisy, I ; 
Cleon hears no anthems ringing 

In the sea and sky ; 
Nature sings to me for ever. 

Earnest listener I ; 
State for state, with all attendants, 

Who would change ?— not T. 

Chables Mackay. 



XXm. THE DESEBTBP VILLAGE. 

** Thb whcde world is distracted with fkotions ; and therefore, sure, the 
old time was much to be commended in tolerating, or rather giving 
occasion to some country May-games or sports, or dancinv, piping, page- 
ants^ aU which did serve to assuage the cruelty of man^s nature, that, 
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^ving him some little case and recreation, they might withhold him 
from worser attempts, and so preserve amity between men. Upon the 
abolishing of these, you could not conceive in reason, were it not that 
we find it true by experience (for, sometimes things which are small 
in the consideration are great in the practice), what dissolute and 
riotous course, what unlawful games, what drunkenness, what envy, 
hatred, malice, and quarrelling have succeeded in lieu of thes^harm- 
le«s sports I And these are the fruits which our strict professors have 
brought into the world I I know not how they may boast of their 
faith (for, indeed, they are pure professors), but sure I am they have 
banished all charity. "^CTooefmon^* Fall cf Man. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain ; 

Where smiling spring its earliest visits paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed ; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ! 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ; 

How often have I paused on every charm — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp'd the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn-bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime, circled in the shaide. 

The young contended as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to {dease ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 

These loere thy charms — ^but all these charms are fled. 

GOLDSMITII. 
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XXIV. A MAY-DAT SONG. 

'< There is a want too much lost sight of in our estimate of the pri- 
vations of the humbler classes, though it is one of the most inces- 
■antlv craving of all our wants, and is actually the impelling power 
which, in the vast majority of cases, urges men into vice aud crime. 
It is the want of amusement. It is in vain to declaim against it. 
Equally with any other principle of our nature, it calls for its natural 
indulgence, and we cannot be permanently debarred from it, without 
souring the temper, and spoiling the character. Like the indulgence 
of all other appetites, it only requires to be kept within due bounds, 
and turned upon innocent or beneficial objects, to become a spring of 
happiness ; but gratified to a certain moderate extent it must be, in 
the case of every man, if we desire him to be either a useful, active, 
or contented member of society. Now I would ask, what provision 
do we find for the cheap and innocent and dally amusement of the 
mass of the labouring population of this country ? What sort of 
resources have they to call up the cheerfulness of their spirits, and 
chase away the cloud from their brow, after the fatigue of a day's 
hard work, or the stupefving monotony of some sedentary occupa- 
pation ? **—8ir John Henchel. 

Comb out, come out from cities ; 

For once your drudging stay ; 
"With work 'twere thousand pities 

To wrong this honoured day ; 
Tour fathers met the May 

With laughter, dance and tabor ; 
Come, be as wise as they ; 

Come, steal to-day from labour. 

Is this the proof we're wiser 

Than all who've gone before. 
That Nature, less we prize her 

Than those who lived of yore ^ 
Their May-day sacrifice 

Shall we not hold a duty, 
And pay with hearts and eyes 

Due honour to her beauty ? 

Talk not of want of leisure, 

Believe me, life was made 
For laughter, mirth and pleasure. 

Far more than toil and trade. 
And little short I hold 

That social state from madness, 
For daily bread wheie's sold 

Man's natural right to gladness^ 
Q 
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Then out from lane and alley, 

From court and busy street, 
Through glade and grassy valley. 

With songs the May to meet ; 
For jests and laughter, care 

From all things could but borrow f 
The earth, the very air 

Are death to thoughts of sorrow. 

Come, hear the silver prattle 
^ Of brooks that babbling run 

Through pastures green, where cattle 

Lie happy in the sun ; 
Where violets* hidden eyes 

Are watching May's sweet oomingi 
And gnats and burnished flies 

Its welcome loud are humming. 

In song the spring comes welling 

To-day from out the grass ; 
And not a hedge but's telling 

Earth's gladness as you pass ; 
Far up the bright blue sky 

The quivering lark is singing ; 
The thrush in copses ni^ 

Shouts out the joy it's bringing. 

Then leave your weary moiling, : 

Your desks and shops to-day ; 
*Tis sin to waste in toiling 

This jubilee of May ; 
Come, stretch you where the light 

llirough golden limes is streaming, 
And spend, rare delight ! 

An hour in summer dreaming. 

W. C. Benkbtt, 



XXV. THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US. 

** PoETRT has a natural alliance with our best affections. It delightc 
in the beauty and sublimity of the outward creation and of the soul. 
It indeed pourtrays, with terrible energy, the excesses of the pas- 
sions ; but they are passions which show a mighty nature, which are 
full of power, which command awe, and excite a deep, though shud- 
dering sympathy. Its great tendencv and purpose is, to carry tho 
mind bevond and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinarj 
lifo ; to lift it into a purer element ; and to breathe into it more pro- 
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found and generous emotion. It reyeaUi to us the loyeliness of 
nature, brings back the freshness of early feeling, revives the relish 
of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which wanned 
the spring time of our beings refines youthful love, strengthens our 
interest in human nature by vivid deuneations of its teuderest and 
loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies over all classes of society, 
knits us by new ties with universal being, and, through the brightness 
of its prophetic visions, helps faith to lay hold on the future Ufe." — 
Channinff, 

** Anything would be better than a national society, formed for no 
higher than physical ends ;— to enable men to eat, drink, and live lux- 
uriously ; — acknowledging no power greater than its own, and by con- 
sequence, no law higher than its own municipal enactments. Let a 
few generations pass over in such a state, and the missionary, who 
should preach the worship of Ceres, or set up an oracle of Apolio, or 
teach the people to kindle the eternal fire of Vesta on the common 
altar hearth of their country, would be to that degraded society as life 
irom the dead." — Arnold* 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon I 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. — Great God ! I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn, 

WORDSWOBTH. 



XXVI. THE GLADNESS OP NATURE. 
*< Beautt is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the numberless 
flowers of the spring. It waves in the branches of the trees and the 
green blades of grass. It haunts the depths of the earth and sea, 
and gleams out in the hues of the shell and the precious stone. And 
not only these minute objects, but the ocean, Ihe mountains, the 
clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting sun, all overfiow 
with beauty. The universe is its temple ; and those men, who are 
alive to it, cannot lift their eyes without feeling themselves encouif- 
passed with it on every side." — Channing. 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad. 

When our mother Nature laughs around ; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 

Q2 
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There are notes of joy froni the hang-'bird and wren. 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den. 
And the wilding hee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright green vale. 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower. 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower. 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles ; 
Ay, look, and bell smile thy gloom away. 

Bbtant. 



XXVII. SONG— ON MAY MORNING. 

^ It Ib not more true, however, that we weep with those who weep^ 
than that we rejoice with those who rejoice. There is a charm In gene- 
ral gladness, that steals upon us without our perceiving it ; and if we 
have no cause for sorrow, it is sufficient for our momentary happiness 
that we be in the company of the happy. Who is there, of such fixed 
melancholy, as not to have felt innumerable times this delight, that 
arises, without any cause but the delight which has preceded it; 
when we are happy for hours, and, on looking back on these hourb of 
happiness, can discover nothing but our own happiness, and t\ie hap- 
piness of others, which have been reflected back, and again, from 
each to each ? So strong is this sympathetic tendency, that we not 
merely share the gaiety of the gay, but rejoice also with inanimate 
things, to which we have given a cheerfulness that does not and 
cannot belong to them." — Brown* 9 FhUotqpf^. , 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. Milton* 
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XXVIII. A WALK IN SPRING. 
^ The contemplation of universal nature rather bewilders the mind 
than affects it. There is always a bright spot in the prospect, upon 
which the eye rests ; a single example, perhaps, by which each man 
finds liimself more convinced than by all others put together. I seem, 
for my awn part, to see the benevolence of the Deity more clearly iu 
the pleasures of very young children, than in anvthing in the world. 
The pleasures of grown persons may be reckoned partly of their own 
procuring ; especially if there has been any industry, or contrivance, 
or pursuit, to come at them : or if they are founded, like music, painting, 
&c., upon any qualification of their own acquiring. But the pleasures 
of a healthy infant are fio manifestly provided for it by another, and 
the benevolence of the provision is so unquestionable, that every child 
I see at its sport a^ords to my mind a kind of sensible evidence of the 
finger of God, and'of the disposition which directs it.''— .Pa^« Moral 
ana FolUical Fhilonphy. 

I*M very glad the spring is come — ^the sun shines out so bright, 

The httle birds upon the trees are singing for delight. 

The young grass looks so fresh and green, the lambkins sport 

and play. 
And I can skip and run about as merrily as they. 
I like to see the daisy and the buttercups once more, 
The primrose and the cowsUp too, and every pretty flower ; • 
I hke to see the butterfly fluttering her painted wing, 
And all things seem just like myself, so pleased to see the 

spring. 
The fishes in the httle brook are jumping up on high. 
The lark is singing sweetly as she mounts into the sky ; 
The rooks are building up their nests upon the great tall tree, 
And everything's as busy and as happy as can be. 
There's not a cloud upon the sky, there's nothing dark 

or sad ; 
I jump, and scarce know what to do, I feel so very glad. 
God must be very good indeed, who made each pretty thing : 
I'm sure we ought to love Iliin much for bringing back the 

spring. M. A. Stodakt. 



XXIX. TliE USE OF FLOWERS. 
'* Mam's nse and function— and let him who will not grant me this 
follow me no further— is to be the witness of the glory of God, and to 
advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant happiness. 
Whatever enables us to fulfil this function is, in the pure and first 
sbnse of the word, tueful to us. And yet people speak, in this working 
age, as if houses, and lands, and food, and raiment, were alone useful ; 
and, as if sight, thought, and admiration, were all profitless : so that 
men insolently call themselves Utilitarians, who would turn, if they 
had their way, themselves and their race into vegetables ; men who 
think, as for as such can be said to think, that the meat is more than 
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the life, and the raiment than the body ; who look to the earth as a 
stable, and to its fruit as fodder ; vine-dressers and husbandmen, who 
love the corn they grind, and the gprapes they crush, better than the 
gardens of the angels upon the slopes of Eden ; hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, who think that the wood they hew, and the water 
they draw, are better than the pine forests that cover the mountains 
like the shadow of God, and than the great rivers that move like Uis 
etenuty."^/2tM;b'n. 

God might have bade the earth bring forth 

Enough^ for great and small. 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at alL 
We might have had enough, enough 

For every want of ours. 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have had no flowers. 
The ore within the mountain mine 

Requireth none* to grow ; 
Nor doth it need the lotus' flower 

To make tlie river flow. 
The clouds might give abundant rain, 

The niffhtly dews might fall, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man 

Might yet have drunk them all. 
Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 

All dyed with rainbow light, 
All fasmoned with supremest grace, 

(Jpspringing day and night,— 
Springing in valleys green and low, 

And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness 

Where no man passes by ? 
Our outward hfe requires them not : 

Then wherefore had they birth ? — 
To minister deUght to man, 

To beautify the earth ; 
To comfort man, to whisper hope 

Whene'er his faith is dim ; 
For whoso oareth for the flowers^ 

Will much more care for him. Mabt Howitt. 

1. What part of speech is enou^ft here? 1 the lotui, and where does It gn>w in 

2. What does none refer to ? greatest abundance ? 

S. Do you know any other name for 4. Quote a passage from the Qospela In 
I proof of this. 
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XXX. SUMMER SONG OF THE STRAWBEERY GIRL. 

** Dante places in his lowest, hell those who in life were melancholy 
and repining without a cause, thus profaning and darkening God^ 
blessed sunuiine ; and in some of the ancient Christian systems of 
virtues and vices, melancholy is unholy and a vice ; cheerfulness is 
holy and a virtue. Lord Bacon also makes one of the characteristics 
of moral health and goodness to consist in * a constant quick sense of 
felicity and a noble satisfaction.'" — Mrs, Jameson^s Comnton-place Book. 

It is summer ! it is summer ! how beautiful it looks ! 
There is sunshine on the old grey hills^ and sunshine on the 

brooks ; 
A singing-bird on every bough, soft perfumes on the air, 
A happy smile on each yoimg lip, and gladness everywhere. 
Oh, is it not a pleasant thing to wander through the woods, 
To look upon the painted flowers, and watch the opening buds; 
Or, seated in the deep cool shade at some tall ash-tree's root, 
To fill my little basket with the sweet and scented fruit 1 
They tell me that my father's poor — that is no grief to me. 
When such a blue and brilliant sky my upturned eye can see ; 
They tell me, too, that richer girls can sport with toy and 

gem; 
It may be so — and yet, methinks, I do not envy them. 
When forth I go upon my way, a thousand toys are mine. 
The cluster of dark violets, the wreaths of the wild vine ; 
My jewels are the primrose pale, the bind-weed, and the rose ; 
And show me any courtly gem more beautiful than those. 
And then the fruit, the glowing fruit, how sweet the scent it 

breathes ! 
I love to see its crimson cheek rest on the bright green leaves : 
Summer's own gift of luxury, in which the poor may share. 
The wild-wood fruit my eager eye is seeking everywhere. 
Oh, summer is a pleasant time, with all its sounds and sights~ 
Its dewy mornings, balmy eves, and tranquil calm delists ; 
I sigh when first I see the leaves fall yellow on the plain, 
And all the winter long I sing— Sweet summer, come again ! 

Mary Howitt. 



XXXI. THEY COME I THE MERRY SUMMER MONTHS. 

•* To me, the most ordinary walk in the country is, and always has been 
a luxury. I remember what joy these things gave me when a boy, and 
now they give me again a boy*s heart. I remember the enjoyment I 
experienced, when an old sportsman used to take his gun on his arm 
oi\ a Saturday afternoon, when mj^ village school made holiday, and 
led me up long lanes, between mgh mossy banks, whore the little 
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runnels came rushing and chiming along, between overhanging hedges, 
and through wide, still, shady woods ; and across fields deep with 
greenest grass, and bright with sunshine, and all the glory of spring; ; 
and everywhere pointed out to me the nests of birds, each built in its 
peculiar situation, the Robin and the Yellowhammer on the bank; 
blackbirds and Throstles in the hedges, or under the roots of some old 
tree overhanging a stream, or set amongst the boughs of the voung fir- 
trees in the plantations. I remember how I used to delight in the 
depth of rich grass and flowery weeds in the open fields and along the 
sunshiny hedges ; in the hedges themselves, all clad in their young 
leaves, sprinkled with glittering morning dew, and perhaps waving 
with the utmost prodigality of hawthorn bloom. I remember, too, with 
what earnest delight I used to gaze on the bushes of the wild-rose 
briar, and admire the singular beauty of its finely-cut and emeral^ 

feen leaves, amongst which the Whitethroat framed its gauzy nest. 
* * All this I remember, and it is like the light of a perpetual 
summer morning in the far-off horizon of memory; and I say all thesf 
delicious feelings have gone with me through life, and do, and will, ^o- 
with all those who love nature with a ^tillo\e "^Howitt't Rural Lify 
tn England, 

Thet come ! the merry Bummer months of Beauty, Song, an J 

Flowers ; 
They come 1 the gladsome months that bring thick leafinesi 

to bowers. 
Up, up, my heart, and walk abroad, fling cark* and care aside. 
Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where {>eaceful waters gUde ; 
Or underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal' tree, 
Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt* tranquillity. 

The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the hand, 
And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is sweet and 

bland: 
The daisy and the buttercup are nodding courteously, 
It stirs their blood with kmdest love, to bless and welcome 

thee: 
And mark how with thine own thin locks, — ^they now are 

silvery grey,— 
That blissful breeze is wantoning, and whispering " be gay 1" 

There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon sky, 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody I 

Thou see'st their glittering fans outspread, all gleaming like 

red gold ; 
And hark 1 with shrill pipe musical, their merry course they 

hold. 
Cbd bless them all, these little ones, who far above this 

earth. 
Can make a scoflF of its mean joys, and vent a nobler mirth. 
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But soft I mine ear up caught a sound, from yonder wood 

it came ; 
The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his own glad 

name; 
Yes, it is he I the hermit^ bird, that apart from all his kind, 
Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft western wind ; 
Cuckoo ! cuckoo 1 he sings again, — ^his notes are void of art, 
But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep founts of the 

hei^l 

Good Lord I it is a gracious boon for thought-crazed wight^ 

like me, 
To smell again these summer flowers beneath this summer 

tree! 
To suck once more in every breath their little souls away, 
And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth's bright 

summer day. 
When rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless truant boy, 
Wandering through green woods all day long, a mighty heart 

of joy! 

Tm sadder now, I have had cause ; but O I I'm proud to 

think 
That each pure joy-fount loved of yore, I yet delight to 

driiUc; 
Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the oahn, unclouded 

sky. 
Still mmgle music with my dreams as in the days gone by. 
When summer's loveliness and light fall around me dark and 

cold, 
I'll bear indeed life's heaviest curse, — a heart that hath 

waxed old I 

MOTHERWIOLL. 

3. Be careftil to dlBtingafsh between 
n^, carried away, and wrapt or imrapped, 
envcdoped. 

4. What fact in the natnral history of 
the cuckoo entitlee the bird to the epimet 
ot hermit f 

5. TFti^M, <A, being; or creature. 



1. There is not much distinction 
between cork and oars, except that the 
former word seems to indicate a feeling 
more biting and intense than simple 
care. 

a. Patriarchdl, ijt,, aged, and hence 
ftill-grown, wide-spreading, he. 



XXXn. SPRING. 

** The generalissimo of the forces, who is he but Spring ? Hand in 
hand with Spring, Sabbath descends from heaven nnto earth; and are 
not their feet *beautifal on thp mountains.' Small as is the voice of 

• q3 
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that tinkling bell from that humble spire, overtopped by its coeval 
trees, yet is it heard in the heart of infinitude. So is the bleating of 
those silly sheep in the braes— and so is that voice of psalms at once 
rising so spirit-like as if the very kirk were animated and sixiging a 
joyous song in the wilderness to the ear of the Most High. For all 
things are under his care— those that, as we dream, have no life — the 
flowers and the herbs and the trees— those that some dim scripture 
seems to say when they die, utterly perish— and those that all bright 
scripture, whether written in the book of God or in the book of Nature, 
declares will live for ever." — Frofesaor Wilson* a Recreations. 

From the moist meadow to the withered hill, 

Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs ; 

And swells and deepens to the cherished eye. 

The hawthorn whitens, and the juicy groves 

Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 

Till the whole leafy forest stands displayed 

In full luxuriance to the sighing gales ; 

Where the deer rustle through the twining brake. 

And the birds sing concealed. At once arrayed 

In all the colours of the flushing year, 

Bv Nature's swift and secret-working hand 

The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 

With lavish fragrance : while the promised fruit 

Lies yet a little embryo, unperceived, 

Witlun its crimson folds. Now from the town. 

Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damp, 

Oft let me wander o'er the dewy fields, 

Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 

From the bent bush, as through the verdant maze 

Of sweetbriar hedges I pursue my walk ; 

Or taste the smell of dairy ; or ascend 

Some eminence, Augusta,* in thy plains. 

And see the country, far diffused aroimd. 

One boimdless blush, one white-empurpled shower 

Of mingled blossoms ; where the raptured eye 

Hurries from joy to joy, and hid * beneath 

The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spies. 

Thomson. 



1. AuguMta is the ancient name of 
London. 

2. What does the acUectivehid qualify, 



and what ia the natural order of the last 
three lines? 
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I. HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 



** Night appears, and anxiety and wretchedness are suspended. To 
be comfortable, nothing is necessary but our beds ; and when sleep 
closes oar eye-Uds, our wants are satisfied. Night equalizes the con- 
dition of the beggar and the monarch; both enjoy a blessing which 
no money can procure." — Sturm. 

** If we look at the stars, that host of white robed pilgrims who travel 
across the vault of the nightly sky, the imagination cannot conceive 
any thing quieter, calmer, or more unassuming. They are the exqui- 
aite and perfect emblems of loveliness and humility in high statloD." 
— ArchdMcom Hare, 

DevwHtUm, Etymology, J>iMtutguiik botteoen thcu 

—— ~— v3ord*t via, : — 

Celartial Heard. Heard, herd and hatil. 

Mi^eatic. Sweep. Night and knieht. 

Poet'a. Stoop. Walls and welb. 

Repose. Piank. Air and hair. 
Descend. 

I HEABD the trailing garments of the Night 

Sweep through the marble halls ! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 

From the celestial walls I 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 

Stoop o'er me from above ; 
The oalm majestic presence of the Night, 

As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 
* That fill the haunted Chambers of the Night, 
like some old poet's rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 

My spirit dnmk repose ; 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, — 

From those deep cisterns flows. 
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holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 

What man has borne before ! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 
i 

j Feaoe I Peace ! Oiestes-like I breathe this prayer I 

i Descend with broad-winged flight, 

I The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 

i The best-beloved. Night ! 

I Longfellow. 



n. THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOW-WORM. 

« The nightingale haunts olose shrubberies, copses, and dense coyerts 
in. low, humid situations, and, as it has been observed, more espe- 
cially where the cowslip grows plentifully. To these favourite spots 
the males, which precede by about ten days the females, on their 
visit to our shores, immediately make their way, and begin their rich 
strains of invitation, striving as it would seem, to excel each other in 
the fulness of their notes and the luxuriance of their modulations. 
This bird, as its name implies, sings at night, and its strains, heard 
by calm moonlight, when all is silent around, are very pleasing ; but 
it is not only at night that this songster pours out his melody ; he 
sings also during the day, but his strain, mingled with the voices of 
other birds, is less effective, less captivating than when uttered during 
the moonlight hour, and listened to amidst the shadowy stillness of 
its embowered retreat." 

" In our country the glowworm, the wingless female of a beetle, 
Sampyris noctilucaj ia well known; and in the southern parts of our 
island may be seen at night during the months of July and August, 
gemming the mossy couches with brilliant stars. The light proceeds 
from the abdomen ; but though by far the most intense in the female, 
it is not altogether absent in the male, or even in the lary8e."7-i'icto- 
rkU Museum. 

Deritntiem. Etymology* Synta«. 

Village. Eloquent. Oration. Eve. Day. 

Suspended, Admire. Approbation. Intent. Minstielsy. 

Demands. Abhor. Devour. To discern. 

Appetite. Beautify. Transient 

A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long, 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might. 
The keen demands of appetite : 
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When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew &e glow-worm by his spark. 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top» 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : 

" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
" As much as I your minstreliy, 
Tou would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
Tor 'twas the self-same Power divine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 

The songster heard this short oration. 
And warbling out his approbation, 
Beleased him, as my story tells, 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence Jarring sectaries^ may learn 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother. 
And worry and devour each other ; 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
Till Ufe s poor transient night is spent ; 
Respecting, in each other's case. 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 
Those Christians best deserve the name,* 
Who studiously make peace their aim : — 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps aiad him that flies. 

CowpEa. 

1. Sustariet, what ? 2. What name t 



QL THE STEEET-MUSICIAN ; OR, THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

** Ohe of the most pure and innocent pleasures which we can ei^oy 
we owe to music. It possesses the power of charming our ears, sooth- 
ing our passions, affecting our hearts, and influencing our propensi- 
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ties. How often has music dissipated our gloom, quickened the vital 
spirits, and ennobled our sentiments I An art so pleasing and useful 
well deserves our attention; and calls upon us to employ it to the 
glory of our beneficent Creator." — Sturm. 

An Orpheus P an Orpheiis I — lie works on the crowds 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 
He fills with his power all their hearts to the brim — 
Was aught ever heard Uke his fiddle and him p 

What an eager assembly ! what an empire is this I 
The weary have life, and the hungiy have bliss ; 
The mourner is cheer'd, and the anxious have rest ; 
And the guilt-burthen'd soul is no longer opprest. 

That errand-bound 'prentice was passing in haste — 
What matter 1 he's caught — and his time runs to waste — 
The newsman is stopp'd, though he stops on the fret,' 
And the half-breathless lamplighter — ^he's in the net ! 

The porter sits down on the weight which he bore ; 
The lass with her barrow wheels hither her store ; — 
If a thief could be here, he might pilfer at ease ; 
She sees the musician, 'tis all that she sees 1 

That tall man, a giant in bulk and in height. 
Not an inch of his body is free from delist ; 
Can he keep himself still, if he would ? oh, not he ! 
The music stirs in him like wind through a tree. 

Mark that cripple, — ^but little would tempt him to try 
To dance to the strain and to fling his crutch by ! — 
That mother, whose spirit in fetters is bound. 
While she dandles the babe in her arms to the sounil. 

Now, coaches and chariots ! roar on like a stream ; 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls ^ in a dream : 
They are deaf to your murmurs — they care not for yoi7, 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue I 

Wordsworth. 

1 . Who was Orpheua ? | S. S(mh, what ease ? 



1. WhowasOrpheua? | 

t. Whatia meant by ttop$ on tftc/ret t \ 
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IV. ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE. 

** For the first few yean of our terrestrial apprentioeihip, we have 
not much work to do ; but, boarded and lodged gratis, are set down 
mostly to look about us over the workshop and see others work, tiU 
we have understood the work a little and can handle this or that." — 
Ctwlyle. 

Derieatioiu. Etymology. 



DisUnt. 

Prospect. 

College. 

Antique. 

Sdence. 

Expanse. 


Survey. 
Redolent. 

Constraint. 
Invention. 




Victims. 

Ambition. 

Sacrifice. 

Infkmy. 

Sufferings. 

Destroy. 




Antique. 

Strayld. 

Margent. 

SkuUis. 

Unkindness' 






Syntam. 








Thames, v. 1, 1. 9. 
Stranger, v. 2, 1. 4. 
From ye, v. «, 1. 6. 
To breathe, v. 2, 1. 10. 


Trace, v. 8, 1, 
Sufferings, v. 
Own, V. 10, 1 


,4. 

.10,1 
.4. 


. I. 



Ye distant spires, ye antique towers 1 

That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade ;* 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below - 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey. 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way. 

Ah, happy hills, ah, pleasing shade, 

Ah, fields beloved in vain,* 
Where once my careless * childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a spri^tly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green 

The paths of pleasure trace. 
Who foremost now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 
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The captive lixmet which enthral? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Chr urge the flying ball ? 

While some on earnest business bent^ 

Their murmuring labours ply, 
'Gfainst graver hours that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty : 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And imknown regions dare descry ; 
Still as they run they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

ijid snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possessed ;* 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast ; 
Their's buxom health, of rosy hue ; 
Wild wit, invention ever new ; 

And lively cheer, of vigour bom ; 
The thoughtiess day, the easy nigh^ 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th' approach of mom. 

Alas 1 regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play I 
No sense have thev of ills to come. 

Nor care beyona to-day ; 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate. 

And black misfortune's baleful train. 
Ah! show them where in ambush standt 
To seize their prey, the murd'rous band. 

Ah 1 tell them lliey are meni 

These shall the fury passions tear,^ 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youtii. 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Qrim-visaged comf ortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart. 
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Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wi-etch from high, 
To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning infamy. 
The stings of falsehood those shall try, 
And hard unkindness* altered eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled. 
And moody madness laughing wild. 

Amidst severest woe. 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 

A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of death. 

More hideous than their queen :• 
This racks the joints, this fires the vein3y 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage ; 
Lo, poverty, to fill the band. 
That numbs the soul with icy hand ; 

And slow consuming age. 

To each his sufferings ; all are men. 

Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain. 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah I why should they know their fate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too -wiftly flies ; 
Thought would destroy their Paradise — 
No more ; — where ignorance is bliss, 

*Tis folly to be wise. 



Gray. 



1. The establishment to which Eton 
owe* all its importance is its College, 
founded by Henry VI. in 1440. That 
monarch, by whom it was liberally en- 
dowed, intended it principally for the 
education of ** poor and indigent boys" 
destined for the Churcli. 

». Why mvamr 



3. The exact meaning of carthu 
here? 

4. What]alutpleasmgwhe*poa$0$sedt 

5. ** I do not know that anv poet, 
ancient or modern, has given so com- 
plete a picture of the passions in s« 
short a eam^ut^^-^fFakmeUU 

6. What gveenf 



V. THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 

*' Whatever we see on every side, reminds us of the lapse of time and 
the flux of life. The day and night succeed each other ; the rotation 
of seasons diyersifies the year ; the sun rises, attains the meridian, 
declines, and sets ; and the moon every night changes its form.'*— 
Johnson, 
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Faintly flow, thou falling river. 

Like a dream that dies away ; 
I>own to ocean gliding ever, 

Keep thy calm unruffled way : 
Time with such a silent motion. 

Floats along, on wings of air. 
To eternity's dark ocean, 

Burying all its treasures there. 

Boses bloom, and then they wither ; 

Cheeks are bright, then fade and die : 
Shapes of light are wafted hither — 

liien, like visions, hurry by : 
Quick as clouds at evening driven 

O'er the many-coloured west. 
Years are bearing us to heaven, 

Home of happiness and rest. 

JaMSS G. FEBClTAIt. 



VI. THE RAINT DAT. 

^ Mam's strength is in his war with obBtacles."— ^uZwen 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart 1 and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the conunon fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

LONQFELLOW. 
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Vn. TO THE SUN DIAL. 

^ An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that time yrAS Hit 
ESTATE ; an estate, indeed, which will produce nothing without oul- 
tivstion, but will always abundantly repay the labours of industry, 
and satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part of it be suffered to 
lie waste by negligence, to be overrun with noxious plants, or laid 
out for show rather than for use." — Joluuon. 

Derioatum, Bfymohgy, 

Melmmsholy. Redeemed. Horologe. Clock. Bettor. 

Progrew. Olilmon's. Hequettered. Repeat. Meet. 

Irrevocable. Unesteemed. Antique. Ublivion's. £ioya. 

iToclalmed. SuccesKion. - Homily. Cumbrous. '^ '" 



HomUy. 



SynUut, 



Bound. Boons. 

Repeat. Unfold. 

My ear is pained, my heart is sick. 
When all beside is silent round, 

To hear the clock's unvaried click 
Bepeat its melancholy sound. 

Tis irksome in the dead of night 

To have Time's progress thus made knowii« 
And his irrevocable flight 

Proclaimed in such a sullen tone. 

To know that thus in darkness fly- 
Boons far beyond the gift of kings ; 

That moments — hours — are gliding by, 
Which bear no record on their wings.— 

Nothing to show their lapse redeemed 
From dull Ohlivion's barren void ; 

But idle, useless, unesteemed, 
Have found and left us unemployed. 

Better I love — since time must pass — 

To witness in the light of day 
The noiseless sand-grains in the glass 

By slow succession drop away. 

With still more joy to thee I turn. 

Meet horologe for bard to love, 
Time's sweetest flight from thee I learn. 

Whose lore is horrowed from ahove. 
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The worldly use of time may need 

Less cumbrous things its course to tell, — 

I love thy massive tome to read, 

To read — and — feel its voiceless spell. 

I love in some sequestered nook 

Of antique garden to behold 
The page of thy sun-lighted book 

Its touching homily unfold. 

On some old terrace-walk to greet 
Thy form, a sight which never cloys, 

Is more to thought than drink and meat — 
To feeling than Art's costliest toys. 

These seem to track the path of time 
By vulgar means which man has given ; 

Thou simple,, silent, and sublime. 
But show'st thy shadowy sign from Heaven. 

Bebnabd Babtox. 



Vm. FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

** In general, night is a very advantageous time for those who love to 
meditate, and to use self-examination. The tumult and dissipation, 
in which we commonly live during the day, leave us but too little 
time for recollection, for detaching our affections from the earth, and 
for occupying ourselves seriously about our latter end, and the duties 
of our station. The tranquillity of the night invites us to, and assists 
us in, these serious occupations We may then, without interruption, 
converse with our hearts, and acquire the important science of seLT- 
knowledge. Our souls may collect all their powers, and direct them 
to the objects which relate to our eternal happiness. We may then 
banish the evil imnressions which are received from the world, and 
get our souls fortined against the seducing examples of the age. This 
is the time in which we may meditate on death without distraction, 
and employ ourselves in the great concerns of the eternal world. 
'Ihe tranquil solitude of our closets is favourable to religious 
thoughts, and will inspire us with an ardent desire, to be more and 
more occupied in this sacred work." — Sturm, 

When the hours of day are numbered. 

And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul,* that slumbered, 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall. 

Shadows from the fitful fire-lieht 
Dance upon the parlour wall ; 
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Then the forms of the departed . 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more ; 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 

Noble longings for the strife. 
By the road-side fell and perished. 

Weary with the march of life 1 

They, the holy ones and weakly. 

Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with us on earth no more I 

And with them the being beauteous, 

Who imto my youth was given. 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 

Comes that messenger divine. 
Takes the vacant chair beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at me 

With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like. 

Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended. 

Is the spirit's voiceless prayer. 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

0, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside. 
If I but remember only* 

Such as these have lived and died I 

LOXGFELLOW. 

] ynutbttteriotUf I 2. Sometliing Uutolofffeal in Otlt ' 

line? 
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IX. A NAME IN THE SAND. 

'* Man that is bom of a woman is of few days, and full of tronble. 
He Cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down : he fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continueth not. As for man, his days are as grass : 
as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth 
over it, and it is- gone ; and the place thereof shall know it no more.** 

Ptalm ciU. 15, 16. 

Alone I walked .the ocean strand ; 
A pearly shell was in my hand : 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 

My name — the year — ^the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed. 
One lingering look behind I cast ; 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 

And washed my Imes away. 

And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me ; 
A wave of dark oblivion's sea 

Will sweep across the place. 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more, 
Of me — ^my day — the name I bore, 

To leave nor track, nor trace. 

And yet, with Him who counts the sands 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 

Inscribed against my name. 
Of all this mortal part has wrought ; 
Of all this thinking soul has thought ; 
And from their fleeting moments caught 

For glory or for shame. 

Hannah F. Gouij>^ 



X. THE LAST MINSTREL. 

" Sdfficientlt provided for within, they (poets in the olden time) 
had need of little from without ; the gift of imparting lofty emotions, 
and glorious images to men, in melodies and words that charmed the 
ear, and fixed themselves inseparably on whatever they might tonch, 
of old enraptured the world, and served the gifted as a nch inheri- 
tance. At the courts of kings, at the tables of the great, under 
the windows of the fair, the sound of them was heard, while the ear 
and the soul were shut for all beside ; and men felt, as W9 do when 



DerkHaumt, 


Etymology, 


Infirm. 


Way. 


Remaining. 


Old: 


Orphan. 
ChWalrv. 


Better. 


Well-a-day. 


Date. 


Fled. 


GaiesMd. 


Borne. 
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delight comes over us, and we pause with rapture if, among the 
dingles we are crossing, the voice of the nightingale starts out, 
touching and strong. They found a home in every habitation of the 
world, and the lowliness of their condition but exalted ctipm the 
more. The hero listened to their songs, and the conqueror ot ttie 
earth did reverence to a poet ; for he felt that, without poets, his 
own wild and vast existence would pass away like a whirlwind, and 
be forgotten for ever."— Goethe's WUhelm Meister. 

Syntam, 

Cheek. 
Who aung tf, 
JJght as lark. 
Un|»femeditated tty* 
Paaaant'i ear* 
iiome. 
Neglected. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

llie minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses * gray, 

Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy ; * 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of border chivalry.* 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled. 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them and at nest. 

No more on prancing palfrey borne, 

He carolled, light as lark at mom ; 

No longer courted and caressed. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay. 

The unpremeditated lay ; 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 

A stranger filled the Stuart's throne,' 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called the harmless art a crime.* 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp, a king had loved to hear.* 

Sib W. Soott. 



;• What are tref let f 

3. What \% meant by harder chivalry t 

3. Hlstoxical aUnsion ? 



4. Who are here referred to, aad how 
far is the accusation just ? 

5. The eUipsIs in this line? 
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XI. A COMPARISON. 
** The life of every individual may be compared to a river rising in 
obscurity, increasing by the accession of tributary streams, and, after 
flowing through a longer or shorter distance, losing itself in some 
common receptacle. The lives of individuals also, like the course of 
rivers, may be; more or less extensive, but will all vanish and disap- 
uear in the gulf of eternity. Whilst a stream is confined within its 
uanks, it fertilizes, enriches, and improves the country through -which 
it passes ; but if it deserts its channel it becomes injurious and de- 
structive, a sort of public nuisance, and, by stagnating in lakes and 
marshes, its exhalations diffuse pestilence and disease around. Some 
glide away in obscurity and insignificance ; whilst others become cele- 
brated, traverse continents, give names to countries, and assign the 
boundaries of empires. Some are tranquil and gentle in their course, 
whilst others, rushing in torrents, dashing over precipices, and tum- 
bling in waterfalls, become objects of terror and dismay. But however 
diversified their character or their direction, all agree in having their 
course short, limited, and determined : soon they fall into one capa- 
cious receptacle; their waters eventually mix in the waves of the 
ocean. Thus human characters, however various, have one common 
destiny ; their course of action may be greatly diversified, but they 
all lose themselves in the ocean of eternity."— iSo&er^ Hall, 

DerifMiiiaiu, Etymotogy, Syntax. Dittinguish hetwent 
— — — — - these wtirdtf vix. •— 

lapse. Inevocable. Speed. Both, Time and thyme. 

Journey. Rewmble. Journey. Pace. Steal and steel. 

Wealth. Crowned. Steal. Plenty. Waste and waist. 

Persuade. Past. Behind. 
Dreary* 

The lapse of time and rivers is the same, 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream ; 

The silent pace, with which they steal away, 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay ; 

Alike irrevocable both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each resemble each, in every part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart ; 

Streams never flow in vain ; where streams abound, 

How laughs the land with various plenty crowned ! 

But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 

Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind. Gowfeb. 



Xn. THE HARPER. 
*' Who from his own experience cannot bear testimony to the good 
qualities of the dog ! It has been somewhere said, and with truth, 
tnat man is the god of the do^, for to man he looks up with rever- 
ence and affection, and the praise of his master is his richest reward. 
Is this instinctive attachment of the dog to man an acquired feeling ? 
in is it an original impulse implanted in its nature, by the ail wise 



Nigh. 


Lament. 


Blithe. 


Guide. 


Cheerily. 


Native. 


ConsUnUy, ' 


Retarn. 
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^Creator, for man's benefit, so that, in the primitive condition of society, 
he might have a friend and assistant, all important in the chace, and 
in the extirpation of wild beasts, which, ere he can settle in the land 
and found a colony, he must drive to a distance or destroy ?" — Knight** 
Museum cf Animated Nature, 

Pane the fillowing, and put tkem 

Green. t<cant. 

Happy. Pitiful. 

Biff. BUnd. 

FuthAil. Native. 
Weary. 

Otoe the oppeeites to ihefiUowing words : 

Niffh. ■. Happy. Faithful and l(ind. Scant. 

Blithe. ^Row. Soui^looking. 

On the green banks of Shannon, when Sbeelah was nigh, 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; ^ 

No harp like my own could so cheerily • play, 

And wherever Jt went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to part, 

She said, while the sorrow was big at her heart, 

Oh, remember your Sheelah, when far, far away, 

And be kind, my dear Pat, to your poor dog Tray. 

Poor dog ; he was faithful and kind to be sure. 

And he constantly loved me, although I was poor ; 

When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless away, 

I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the night was so cold. 

And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old. 

How snugly we slept in my old coat of grey. 

And he licked me for kindness — ^my poor dog Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant, I remembered his case. 

Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 

But he died at my feet, on a cold winter's day," 

And I played a lament for my poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I go ? poor, forsaken and blind. 

Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind ? 

To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 

I can never return with my poor dog Tray. Campbell. 

1. What ia / the nom* to ? I 8. h there any difference between a 

S. What other form haa this adverb t \ toimter's day and a wintry day t 



Xm. TO A BEE. 
*< EvSRT thing in these little animals (bees) should excite our wonder. 
The construction of their limbs, so regular and so well adopted to 
their mode of life; the care which they take of their young; the art 
mith which they build their cells; their activity, induitry, and intr' 

B 
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Ugence. Let iu neyer pass a bee-hive with indifference, flmd without 
reflection. Let us at least admire them; and that admiration may 
lead UB to sublime thoughts. If we wish to meditate on our Creator, 
we shall find him here : this interesting spectacle may lead us to him ; 
and cause us to adore his wisdom, power, and goodness, in the pro- 
duction of these little creatures." — Sturtn. 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee I 

As abroad I took my early way, 
Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up, and left her trace 

On the meadow, with dew so gray, 
Saw I thee, thou busy, busy bee. 
Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee ! 

After the fall of the cistus flower. 
When the primrose of evening was ready to burst, 
I heard thee last, as I saw thee first ; 
In the silence of the evening horn*, 
Heard I thee, thou busy, busy bee. 
Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Late and early at employ ; 
Still on thy golden stores intent. 
Thy summer in keeping and hoarding is spent, 

What thy winter will never enjoy ; 
Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy bee. 
Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee. 

What is the end of thy toil. 
When the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 
And all thy work for the year is done, 

Thy master comes for the spoil ; 
Woe then for thee, thou busy, busy bee. Soipthet. 



XrV. THE SKYLARK. 
** Ik early spring, the cheerful and exhilarating song of the skylark, 
fresh as the season, is the admiration of all. The bird rises on qui- 
vering wing, almost perpendicularly, singing as he flies, and gaining 
an elevation that is quite extraordinary ; yet so powerful is his voice, 
that his wild joyous notes mav be heard distinctly, when the pained ' 
eye can trace his course no longer. An ear well tuned to his song 
oan even then determine by the notes, whether the bird is stili 
ascending, remaining stationary, or on the descent. When at a con- 
siderable height, should a hawk appear in sight, or the well-known 
voice of his mate reach his ear, the vdngs are closed, and he drops to 
the earth with the rapidity of a stone. Occasionally the skylark sings 
when on the ground; but his most lively strains are poured foHh 
during his flight; and even in confinement, this would-be tenant vft 
the free air tramples his turf, and flutters his wings while singing, ii 
If muscular motion were with him a necessary accompaniment ta hit 
iQUsic.**-. YamU. 
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Fatt. to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it. 

Poorest thy full heart 
In profase strains of unpremeditated art/ 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest. 
Like a cloud of fire ! 

The blue deep thou wingest^ 
And sin^g, still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an embodied joy, whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 

In the broad daylight. 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere, 
"Whose intense lamp narrows 

In the white dawn clear. 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 
Tlie moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed* 

What thou art, we know not ; 

What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the Hght of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
■fill the world is wrought 
To sympathy ^lith liopes and fears it heeded not. 
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Like a high-bom maiden 

In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 

Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower ? • 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 

Its atrial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the v^w. 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By, warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thievGS. 

Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
Eain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach me, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have nfiver heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chant. 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaont — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want^ 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Langour cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne*er knew love's sad satioty« 
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Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 

Thm we mortals dream, 
Or how eould thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things bom 

Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found. 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground ! • 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

Shbllet. 



1. ** Shellev chow the meataTe of 
thii poem witn |reat felicity. The ear- 
nest nnny of the four ihort linea, fol- 
lowed by the long effusivenen of the 
Alexandrine, expresses the eagerness 
and continoity of the Uxk.**— Leigh 
Hwd, 

** Shelley's Skylark is perfectly buoy- 
ant with the Tery mnsie it oommemo- 
rates."— 7i(cAetiiMni. 

« The ode to the Skylark is the very 
warbling of the triomphant bird."— 



2. *< The mntio of the whole stanza is 
of th^ iQveliest sweetness ; of energy in 
the midat of softness: of dulcitude and 
TarietT. Not a sound of a rowel in the 
quatrain resembles that of anothf r» ex- 
cept In th« rhymes; while the very 



sameness or repetition of the soands 
in the Alexandrine intimates the re- 
voWementAnd continuity of the i 



which the lady Is playing, obserte, for 
Instance, (for nothinff is too minute to 
dwell upon in sack beaiity), the con- 



trast of tlie t aird o in * high-born' ; the 
difference of the a in ' maiden * from 
that in * palace' the strong opposition 
of maiden to tower (making the rhyme 
more vigorous in proportion to the 
general softness) ; then the new differ- 
ences in soothing^ love-laden^ soul, and 
$eeret, all diverse from one another, and 
from the whole strain ; and finally, the 
strain itself, winding up in the Alex- 
andrine with a cadence of paitieular 
repetitions, which constitutes nevorthe- 
less a new difTcrenee on that account 

b2 
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• • • • • The maaic is carried on 
Into the flnt two lines of the next 



Like a irlow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew ; 

A melody as happy in its allitnation 
■8 in what may be termed its counter- 
jpolat. And the colouring of this stania 



in as beautiful as the music.**— I^A 
Hunt. 

3. ** A most noble and emphatic close 
cf the stanza. Not that the lark, in any 
vulgar sense of the word, * scorns * the 
ground . for He dwells upon it; bat 
that, like the poet, nobody, can take 
leave of oommon-places with mora 
heavenly triumph."— XetpA Hmt, 



XV. THE SOLDIEB'S DREAM. 

*^ If ever household affections and loves are graceful things, they are 
graceful in the poor. The ties that bind the wealthy and the proud 
to home may he foreed on earth, but those which link the poor man 
to his humble hearth are of the true metal, and bear the stamp of 
heaven. The man of high descent may love the halls and lands of 
his inheritance as a part of himself, as trophies of his birth and power; 
the poor man's attachment to the tenement he holds, which strangers 
have held before, and may to-morrow occupy again, has a wortnier 
root, struck deep into a purer soil. His household gods are of flesh 
and blood, with no alloy of silver, gold, or precious stones ; he has no 
property but in the affections of his own heart ; and when they endear 
Dare floors and walls, despite of rags and toil, and scanty meals, that 
roan has his love of home from God, and his rude hut becomes a 
lolemn place." — Dichena, 

OuB bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered, - 

. And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to steep, and the wounded to die. 

AVhen reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
. By the wolf^scaring fagot that guarded thd slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field^s dreadful array, 

Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track : 
'Twas autunm, — ^and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me hack. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's morning march when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goatfi bleating aloft. 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part : 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife soh))ed aloud in her fulness of heart*. 
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Stay, stay with us,— rest, thou art weary and worn ; 

And fain was the war-broken soldier to stay ; 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Caupbsll. 



XVI. NIGHT. 

<< If the relation of deep to-night, and, in some inetanoes, Its conyene, 
be real, we cannot reflect without amazement upon the extent to 
Which it carries us. Day and night are things close to us ; the change 
applies immediately to our sensations : of all the phenomena of nature, 
it IS the most obvious and the most familiar to our experience ; but, 
in its cause, it belongs to the great motions which are passing in the 
heavens. Whilst the earth glides round her axle, she mmisters to the 
alternate necessities of the animals dwelling upon her surface, at the 
same time that she obeys the influence of those attractions which 
regulate the order of many thousand worlds. The relation, there- 
fore, of sleep to-night, is the relation of the inhabitants of the earth 
to the rotation of their globe ; probably it is more ; it Is a relation to 
the system of which- that globe is a part; and, still farther, to the 
congregation ot systems of which theirs is only one. If this account 
be true, it connects the meanest individual with the universe itself; 
a chicken roosting upon its perch, with the spheres revolving in the 
firmament"— Paiey. 

KiOHT is the time for rest ;— • 

How sweet when labours close. 

To gather roimdan aching breast 

The curtain of repose. 

Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 

Down on our own delightful bed 1 

Night is the time for dreams ; 

The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is, and truth that 

Mix in fantastic strife ; 

Ah ! visions less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 

Night is the time for toil ; — 

To plough the classic field, 

Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield ; 

Till all is ours that sages taught, 

That poets sung and heroes wrought. 
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Night is the time to weep ; — 

To wet with unseen tears 

Those graves of memory, where sleep 

The joys of other years ; 

Hopes that were angels at their birth, , 

But died when young like things of*earth« 

Night is the time to watch ; 
O'er ocean's dark expanse. 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 
The full moon's earliest glance 
That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 

Night is the time for care ; 

Brooding on hours misspent. 

To see the spectre of Despair 

Come to our lonely tent ; 

Like Brutus midst his slumbering hoBt» 

Summoned to die by Cassar's ghost. 

Night is the time to think ; — 
When, from the eye, the soul 
Takes flight, and on the utmost brink 
Of yonder starry pole, 
Discerns beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of \mcreated light. 

Night is the time to pray ; 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 

To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his followers do. 

Steal from the throng to haunts untrod. 

And commune there alone with God, 

Night is the time for death ; — 

When all around is peace, 

Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease, 

Think of heaven's bliss, and give the sign 

To parting friends ; — ^tbat death be mine. 

James MoxtgomebY; 
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- XVn. INFANCY. 

* A CHILD is a man in a small letter, and yet the best copy of Adam 
before he tasted the sinful apple. He is Nature's fresh picture, newly 
drawn, which time and much handling dims and defaces; his soul is 
yet a white page unscribbled with the observations of the world, 
whereof at length it becomes a blurred note-book. He is purely 
good, because he knows not eyil, and hath not made means bv sin, 
to be acquainted with misery. He arrives not at the mischief of . 
being wise, nor endures ills to come by foreseeing them. Nature and 
his parents alike dandle him and train him with sugar first to a 
draueht of wormwobd. He plays vet like a young apprentice the 
first day, and is not come to his task of melancholy, we laugh at 
his foolish sports, but his game is our earnest, and his drums, rattles, 
and hobby-horse but the emblems and mockings of man's businesses. 
The older he grows he is a stair lower from God. He is the Chris- 
tian's pattern, and the old man's fate— the one imitates his pureness 
and the other his simplicity."— jBtsAqp EarW» Microeotmogfrap/^, 

OuB birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul l^t rises with us, our Mc*8 star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And oometlji from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home : 
Heaven lieb about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the Tight, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily further from the east 
. Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man sees it die away, 
And f&de into the light of common day. 
Earth Alls her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she bath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother's mind. 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely muse doth all she can 
To make her fodter-child, her inmate man. 

Forget the dories he hath known. 
And the imperial palace whence it came. 

Wordsworth. 
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XVra. ON SENSIBIUTT. 

** Ama all the complaints that have been made of the peculiar di» . 
treiiea which are incident to cultivated minds, who would exchange 
the sensibilities of his intellectual and moral being for the apathy of 
those whose only avenues of pleasure and pain are to be found in tneir 
animal nature ; * who move thoughtlessly,' as Goethe says, *• in the nar- 
row diclfl of their existence, and to whom the falling leaves present 
BO idea but that of approaohing winter ?' " — Dngdld auwart. 

Sensibility how charming, 

Thou, my friend, canst tnil^ tell : 
But diBtresfl^ with honors anmng. 

Thou hast also known too weU ; 

Fairest flower,' hehold the lily. 

Blooming in the summer ray ; 
Let the bli^ sweep o'er the yaUe^y 

See it prostrate on the clay. 

Hear the wood-lark charm' the forest^ 

Telling o'er his little joys : 
Hapless bird I a prey the sorest. 

To each pirate of the skies.' 

Dearly boudit the hidden treasure,* 

Finer feeungs can bestow :^ 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure. 

Thrill the deepest notes of woe. Bubnb. 

1 . Fkwer, in what ease ? I 8. Mention lome of theptralM ^tA^algr* 

2. What part of the verb ii charm t \ 4. EUipns ? 



XIX. TO DAFFODOS. 

<< Thou tnmest man \p destruction ; and sayest, Betazn, ye children 
of men. For a thousand years in thv sight are but as yesterday when 
it is past, and as a watch in the night. Thon carriest them away as 
with a flood ; they are as a sleep : in the morning they are like grass 
which groweth up. In the morning it flourishetii, and groweth up ; 
in the evening it is cut down and withereth. For we are consumed 
by thine anger, and by thy wrath aare we troubled.*'— PsoAa ze. S-7. 

Faib daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon : 
Stay, stay 

Until the hasfning day 
Hasmn 

But to the even-song ; 
And having prayed toother, w<o 

Will go with yon along I 



THE LIGHT OF STARS. £8T 

We have short time to stay as you ; 
"We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or any thing : 

We die, 

As your hours do ; and dry 
Away. 

like to the summer's rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 

Ke*er to be found again. IIebbick, 



XX. THE LIGHT OF STARS. 
''All true work is sacred ; in all true work) were it but true hand- 
labour, there is something of divineness. Labour, wide as the earth, 
has its summit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow ; and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; which includes all Kepler cal- 
culations, Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, all acted 
Heroisms, Martyrdoms— up to the * Agony of bloody sweat,' which 
all men have called divine I O brother, if this is not * worship,' then 
I say the more pity for worship ; for this is the noblest thing yet dis- 
covered under God's sky. Who art thou that oomplainest of thy life 
of toil ? Complain not. Look up, my wearied brother ; see thy fellow 
workmen there in God's eternity ; surviving there, they alone surviv- 
ing: sacred band of the immortals, celestial body-guard of the 
empire of mankind. Even in the weak human memory they 'survive 
so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods ; they alone surviving ; peopling, 
they aJone, the immeasured solitudes of Time! To thee Heaven, 
though severe, is not unkind; Heaven is kind— as a noble mother; 
as that Spartan mother, saying, while she gave her son his shield, 
* With it, mv son. or upon it ! ' Thou, too, shalt return home, in honour 
to thy far aistant home, in honour doubt it not— if in the battle thou 
keep thy shield I Thou, in the eternities and deepest death-king- 
doms art not an alien; thou everywhere art a denikenl Compbon 
not ; the very Spartans did not complain."— Oar^^ 

The night is come, but not too soon ; 

And sinking silently. 
All silently, &e little moon ^ 

Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or heaven. 

But the cold light of s.tars ; 
And the first watch of night is given 

To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and dreams? 
no 1 from that blue tent above, 

A hero*s armour P^leanis* 
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And earnest thouglits within me rise, 

When I "behold afar, 
Suspended in the evening skies, 

The shield of that red star. 

star of strength ! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beckonest with thy mail^ hand. 
And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light, 
But the cold light of stars ; 

1 give the first watch of the night 

To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unconquered will. 

He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm, and self-possessed. 

And thou too, whosoe'er thou art 
That readest this brief psalm. 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 

0, fear not, in a world like this. 
And thou shalt know ere long. 

Enow how sublime a thing it is. 
To suffer and be strong. 



LONGFBJJi>W. 



XXI. VENUS. 

(a BEPLT to LONOFELLOV on ** MARS.") 

<* I READ in the Scriptures the praises of meekness. Bat when I we 
a man meek or patient of injury through tameness, or insensibility, or 
want of seif-respect, passively gentle, meek through constitution or 
fear, I look on him with feelings very different from veneration. It 
is the meekness of principle ; it is mildness replete with energy ; it is 
the forbearance of a man who feels a wrong, but who curbs anger, who 
thouffh injured resolves to be just, who voluntarily remembers that 
his loe is a man and a brother, who dreads to surrender himself to 
his passions, who in the moment of provocation subjects himself to 
reason and religion, and who holds fast the great truth, that the 
noblest victory over a foe is to disarm and subdue him by equity and 
kindness, it is this meekness which I venerate, and which seems to me 
one of the divinest virtues. It is moral power, the strength of virta- 
onsnurpoee, pervading meekness, which gives it all its title to respect." 
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Tbov lover of the blaze of Mart, 

Gome out with me to night, 
For I have found among the stars 

A name of nobler light. 

Thy boast is of the unconquered mind, 

The strong, the stem, the still ; 
Mine of the happier heart, resigned 

To wisdom's holy will. 

They call my star by beauty's name.. 

The gentle Queen of Love ; 
And look I how fair its tender flame 

Is flickering above. 

star of peace, toiroh of hope. 
I hail thy precious ray 

A diamond on the ebon cope 
To shine the dark away. 

Within my heart there is no light 
But oometh from above, 

1 give the first watch of the night 
To the sweet planet Love : 

The star of charity and truth. 

Of cheerful thoughts and sage, 
The lamp to guide my steps in youth 

And gladden mine old age ! 

brother, yield : thy fiery Mars 

For all his mailed might. 
Is not so strong among the stars 

As mine, the Queen of night : 

A Queen to shine all nights away 

And make the mom more clear 
Contentment gilding, every day, — 

There is no twilight here ! 

Tes ; in a trial world like this 

Where all that comes — is sent, 
Learn how divine a thing it is 

To smfie and be content I 

Tupper'b BaUada <md Poerw. 
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XXn. STANZAS WRITTEN ON A SPRING DAY. 

"' Mankind are always happier for having been happy ; so that if 
▼ou make them happy now, you make them happv twenty years 
nence, by the memory of it. A childhood past, with a due mix- 
ture of rational indulgence, under fond and wise parents, diffuses 
over the whole of life a feeling of calm pleasure, and in extreme old 
age, is the very last remembrance which time can erase from the mind 
of man. No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, is confined to the 
present moment. A man is the huppier for life, from having made 
once an agreeable tour, or lived for any length of time with pleasant 
people, or enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent pleasure ; 
and it is, most probably, the recoUectiqn of their past pleasures 
which contributes to render old men so inattentive to the scenes 
before them, and carries tnem back to a world that is past, and to 
scenes never to be renewed."— i{«v. Sydney Smith. 

Oh let me bask amid the beams 

That gild the May-day sod, 
For I am dreaming happy dreams 

Of joy, and love, and God. 

A soft and sunny day like this 

Brings back a thousand things ! 
To dance again with elfin bliss 

In memory's fairy rings. 

As fond affection's words of might, 

In secret fluid traced, 
Exist unseen, till warmth and light 
Before the scroll are placed ; 

So do the deep and mystic thoughts 

Of pure devotion s^art, 
Into rich flow, as Nature's glow 

Of sunshine meets my heart. 

I heard loud meriy voices come 

Of children out at play ; 
The music of that human hum, 

Is earth's first poet-lay. 

It yields the notes that call me back 

To many a kindred scene. 
When my young steps and my young track 

Were just as gay and green, 
I recked not then what fame or gold 

The world might have to give ; 
While balls were flung, and hoops were trolled, 

'Twas boon enough *o live. 
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And while I hear glad diouting now 

From ckildhood^s parting lips, 
As spring rays steal, with radiant brow, 

From winter's dark eclipse ; 

I find my spirit's hope become 

As gleaming and as vernal, 
For cHld and flower, with holy power. 

Say, " Beauty is eternal." 

So let me bask amid the beams 

That gild-the May-day sod, 
For they are bringing happy dreams 

Of joy, and love, and Ood. 

EuzA Cook. 



XXin. MAN. 

** In all inferior things from the gran on the honse-top to the giant 
tree of the foreet ; from the gnats that swarm in its snade, and the 
mole that burrows amid its roots to the eagle which bnilds in its 
summits, and the elephant which browses on its branches, we behold 
—flrat, a subjection to universal laws by which each thing belongs to 
the whole, as interpenetrated by the powers of the whole ; and, 
secondly, the intervention of particular laws by which the universal 
laws are suspended or tempered for the weal and sustenance of each 
particular class. Hence and thus we see too that each species, and 
each individual of everv species becomes a system, a world of its 
own. If, then, we behold tnis economy everywhere in the irrational 
creation, shall we not hold it probable that by some analogous inter- 
vention a similar temperament will have been effected for the rational 
and moral? Are we not entitled to expect some appropriate agency 
in behalf of ,the presiding and alone progressiye creature ? To pre- 
sume some especial provision for tne permanent interest of the 
creature destined to move and grow towards that divine humanity 
which we have learned to contemplate as the final cause of all creation, 
and the centre in which all its lines converge."^ CoUtidge. 

** The misery of man appears like childish petulance, when we ex- 
plore the steady and prodigal provision that has been made fur his 
support and delight on this £^een ball which floats him through the 
heavens. What angels invented these splendid ornaments? these 
rich conveniences ? this ocean of air alM>ve ? this ocean of water 
beneath? this firmament of earth between? this zodiac of lights? 
this tent of drooping clouds ? this striped coat of climates ? this four- 
fold year ? Beasts, fire, water, stones, and com, serve him. The fieid 
Is at once his floor, his work-yard, his play-ground, his garden, and 
His bed. 

** Mora fervanta wait on man 
Than hall take noCioa of/ 

S2 
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** Nature, in its miniitry to man, is not only the material, but is 
also the process and the result All the parts mcessantly work into 
each other's hands for the profit of man. The wind sows the seed ; 
the sun evaporates the sea ; the wind blows the vapour to the field ; 
the ice on the other side of the planet condenses rain on this ; the 
rain feeds the plant : the plant feeds the animal ; and thus the end- 
less circulations oi the IHvine charity nourish man." — EmergomU 
Natvre, 

. My God, I heard this day, 
That none doth build a stately habitation, 
But he that means to dwell therein : 
What house more stately hath there been, 
Or can be, than is Man P to whose creation 
All things are in decay. 

For man is every thing ; 

And more. He is a tree, yet bears no fruit. 

A beast ; yet is or should be more ; 

Beason and speech we only bring. 

Parrots may thank us if they are not mute ; 

■They go upon the score. 

Man is all symmetry. 

Full of proportions, one limb to another, 

And to all the world besides. 

Each part may call the farthest brother : 

For head with foot hath private amity ; 

And both, with moons and tides. 

Kothing hath got so far, 

But man hath caught and kept it, as his prey. 

His eyes dismount the highest star ; 

He is, in little, all the sphere. 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 

Find their acquaintance there. 

For us the winds do blow. 

The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow, 

Kothing we see, but means our good ; 

As our delight, or as our treasure. 

The whole is either our cupboard of food. 

Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The stars have us to bed : 

Night draws the curtain ; which the sun withdraws 

Music and light attend our head. 

An things unto our flesh are kind, 

In their descent and being \ to our mind 

In their ascent and cause. 
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Each thing is full of duty: 

Waters united are our navigation: 

Distinguished, our habitation ; 

Below, our drink ; above, our meat : 

Both are our cleanliness. Hath one such beauty ? 

Then how are all things neat ! 

More servants wait on man, 

Than he'll take notice of. In every path > 

He treads down that, which doth befriend him, 

When sickness makes him pale and wan. 

Oh mighty love I Man is one world, and hath 

Another to attend him. 

Since then, my GK)d, thou hast 

So brave a palace built ; Oh, dwell in it. 

That it may dwell with thee at last. 

Till then, afford us so much wit. 

That as the world serves us, we may serve thee ; 

And both thy servants be. 

Hebbebt. 



XXnr. THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 

^It is perhaps, an extravagant supposition, that a race of the blind, 
unless endowed with some other sense to compensate the defect or 
sight, could have acquired so much command of the common arts of 
lire, or so much science of any sort, as to preserve themselves in 
existence. But though all this, by a very strong license of supposi- 
tion, were taken for granted, it must surely be admitted, that the 
knowledge which man could in those circumstances acquire, would 
be not merely less in degree, but would be as truly different from that 
which his powers at present have reached, as if the objects of his 
science, or the laws which regulate them, had themselves been 
changed to an extent, at least as great as the supposed change in the 
laws of mind. The astronomy of the blind, if the word might still be 
used to express a science so very different from the present, would 
in truth, be a sort of chymistry. Day and night, the magnificent and 
harmonious revolution of season after season, would be nothing more 
than periodical changes of temperature in the objects around ; and 
that great dispenser of the seasons, the source of light, and beauty, 
and almost of animation, at whose approach nature seems not merely 
to awake, but to rise again, as it was at first, from the darkness Of its 
original chaos, if its separate existence could be at all' inferred, would 
probably be classed as something similar, though inferior in power, 
to that unknown source of heat, which, by a perilous and almost 
miknown process, was fearfully piled and kindled on the household 
aearth.'*— ^roicw't Leetunt. 
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He ne'er had seen one earthly right ; ' 
The Sim, the day ; the stars, the ni^^t ; 
Or tree, or butterfly, or flower, 
Or fish in stream, or bird in bower. 
Or woman, man, or child. 

And yet he neither drooped nor pined. 
Nor had a melancholy mind ; 
For God took pity on the boy, 
And was his friend ; and gave him joy 
Of which we nothing know. 

His mother, too, no doubt, above 
Her other children him did love I 
For, was she here, or was she there. 
She thought of him with constant care. 
And more than mother's love. 

And proud was she of heart, when clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan plaid, 
And bonnet with a feather gay, 
To Eirk he on the sabbath day 
Went hand in hand with her. 

A dog, too, had he ; not for need. 
But one to play with and to feed ; 
Which would have led him, if bereft, 
Of company or friends, and left 
Without a better guide. 

And then the bag^pipes he could blow ; 
And thus from house to house would go. 
And all were pleased to hear and see ; 
For none made sweeter melody 
Than did the poor blind boy. 

WOBDSWOnTll. 



XXV. THANK HEAVEN FM STH-L A BOY. 

** To carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood, 
t9 oombine the child's sense of wonder and novelty with the appear- 
meet which every day for perhaps forty years has rendered fanmiar, 

With ran and moon and itan throughout the year» 
And man and woman 

this is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the inarlr* 
which distinguish genius from talent"— CUcriV^ 
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They smile at me ; they laughing aay, 

When will you be a man ? 

The parting year leaves you the boy 

You were when it began ; 

And I, in love with the <^sgrace, 

Their smiles and jests enjoy, 

And thank kind Heaven that, old in years^ 

In heart I'm still a boy. 

What is it, this they'd have me win, 

This gain from which I start ? 

A keener calculating head — 

Ah loss ! — a colder heart ; 

Well, manhood's sense or boyhood's warmth. 

But one if I enjoy, 

Leave, leave the heart and keep the head, 

I still will be a boy. 

W. C. Bennett. 



XXVI. COMMON THINGS. 

** One great cause of our insensibility to the goodaeM of the Creator 
is the very extensiveness of his bounty. We prixe but little what we 
share only in common with the rest, or with the generality of our 
species. When we hear of blessings, we think forthwith of successes, 
of prosperous fortunes, of honours, riches, preferments, i.e. of those 
advantages and superiorities over others, which we happen either to 
possess, ' r to be in puisuit of, or to covet. The common benefits of 
our nature entirely escape us. Yet these are the great things. These 
constitute what most properly ought to be accounted blessings of 
Pro>idence ; what alone, if we might so speak, are worthy of its care. 
Nightly rest and daily bread, the ordinary use of our limbs, and senses, 
and understandings, are gifts which admit of no comparison with any 
other. Yet because almost every man we meet with possesses these, 
we leave them out of our enumeration. They raise no sentiment ; 
they move no gratitude. Now, herein is our judgment perverted by 
our selfishness. A blessing ought in truth to be the more satisfactory, 
the bounty at least of the donor is rendered more conspicuous by its 
very diffusion, its commonness, its cheapness : by its falling to the 
lot, and forming the happiness, of the great bulk and body of our 
species, as well as of oursel es. Nay even when we do not possess it, it 
ought to be the matter of thankfulness that others do. But we have 
a different way of thinking. We court distinction. That is not the 
worst: we see nothing but what nas distinction to recommend it. 
This necessarily contracts our views of the Creator's beneficence 
within a narrow compass ; and most unjustly. It is in those things 
which are so common as to be no distinction, that the amplitude of 
the Divine benignity is perceived."— i'oi^^. 
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The sun is a glorious thing, 

That oomes alike to all. 
Lighting the peasant's lowly oot, 

The noble's painted hall. 

The moonlight is a gentle thing, 

It through the window gleams 
Upon the snowy pillow where 

The happy infant dreams. 

It shines upon the fisher's boat, 

Out on the lovely sea ; 
Or where the little lambkins lie. 

Beneath the old oak tree. 

The dew-drops on the summer mom, 

Sparkle upon the grass ; 
The village children brush them off. 

That through the meadows pass. 

There are no gems in monarch's crowns 

More beautiful than they ; 
And yet we scarcely notice them. 

But tread them off in play. 

Poor Robin on the pear-tree sings. 

Beside the cottage door ; 
The heath-flower fills the air with sweets 

Upon the pathless moor. 

There are as many lovely things, 

As many pleasant tones. 
For those who sit by cottage-hearths 

As those who sit on thrones ! 

Mbs. Hawkshawk, 



XXVII. TO THE BUTTERFLY. 

** Fbox our being bom into the present world in the helpless imper* 
feet state of infancy, and ha%ing arrived from thence to mature age, 
we find it to be a general law of nature in our own species, that uie 
same creatures, the same individuals, should exist in degrees of life 
and perception, with capacities of action, of enjoyment and suffering, 
in one period of their being, greatly different from those appointed to 
them in another period of it. And in other creatures the same law 
holds. For the difference of their capacities and states of life at 
their birth (to go no higher) and in maturity; the change qfi 
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into ftie»f and ifiB vtut enkargemtnt of their loeomoiwe powert by meh 
change: and birds and insecta burBtine the shell, their habitation, and 
by this means entering to a now worlo, furnished with new accommo- 
dations for them, and finding a new sphere of action assigned them ; 
these are instances of this general law of nature," ^JButUr^s AruUoffjf, 

Child of the sun I pursue thy rapturous flight, 
Mingling with her thou lov'st in fields of light ; 
And where the flowers of paradise unfold, 
Quafif fragrant nectar from their cups of gold. 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut with silbnt ecstacy ! 
Yet wert thou once a worm, a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept ; 
And such is man ; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day. 

KOGEBS. 



XXVni. BOOKS. 

*< It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with superior 
minds, and these invaluable means of communication are in the 
reach of all. In the best books, great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thouirhts, and pour their souls into ours. God be 
thanked for books. They are the voices of the distant and the dead, 
and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books are the 
true levellers. Thev give to all, who will faithfully use them, the 
society, the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am. No matter, though the prosperous of my 
own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If the sacred writers 
will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if Milton will 
cross my threshold, to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare to 
open to me the world of imagination and the workings of the human 
heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his practical wisdom. I shall 
not pine for want of intellectual companionship, and I may become 
a cultivated man, though excluded from what is called the best 
societv in the place where I live*"— Channing. 

^ If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under 
every variety ot circumstances, and be a source of happiness and 
cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, 
however things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading."— Str Jckn Henchel 

But what strange art, what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to change its native woes ? 
Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 
Others more wretohed, more imdone than we ? 
This books can do ; — ^nor this alone ; they give 
Kew views to life, and teaoh us how to live ; 

s3 
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They 800U16 the grieyed, the stobbom they chastiM 
FooU they admonish, and confirm the wise : 
Their aid they yield to all : they never shmi 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud. 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things, 
But show to subjects what they show to kings. 

Ckmie, child of care ! to make thy soul serene. 
Approach the treasures of this tranquil scene ; 
Survey the dome, and, as the doors unfold. 
The soul's best cure, in all her cares, behold ! 
Where mental wealth the poor in thought may find. 
And mental physic the diseased in mind ; 
See here the balms that passion's wounds assuage ; 
See coolers here, that damp the fire of rage ; 
Here alt'ratives, by slow degrees control 
The chronic habits of the sickly soul ! 
And round the heart and o'er the aching head, 
Mild opiates here their sober influence &ed. 
Now bid thy soul man's busy scenes exclude, 
And view composed this silent multitude : — 
Silent they are — ^but though deprived of sotmd. 
Here all the living languages abound ; 
Here all that live no more ; preserved they lie. 
In tombs that open to the curious eye. 

Blest be the gracious Power, who tau^t mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind! 
Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may sing, 
Their mutual feelings, in the opening spring ; 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend ; 
'Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise 
Ages remote, and nations yet to rise. 

Cbabbe. 



XXIX. THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

** I HAVE already observed, that when we let in reUgious considera- 
ations, we often let in light upon the diffioulties of natvjre. So in the 
Ikot now to be accounted for, the degree of^ happiness which we 
usoally enjoy in this life, mar be better suited to a state of trial and 
probation, than a greater degree would be. The tmth is, we are 
rather too much delighted with the world, than too little. Imperfect, 
broken, and precarious, as our pleasures aire, they are more than sufll- 
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eient to attach us to the eager pursuit of them. A regard to a Aiture 
state can hardly keep its place as it is. If we were designed there- 
fore, to he influenced by that regard, might not a more indulgent 
system, a higher or more uninterrupted state of gratification, have 
interfered with the design? At least it seems expedient, that man- 
kind shoula he susceptible of this influence, when presented to them ; 
that the condition of the world ahould not be such, as to exclude its 
operation, or even to weaken it more than it does. In a religious view 
(however we mav complain of them in every other), privation, dia- 
appointment and. satiety, are not without the most salutary tenden- 
eies."-r • 



I HAVE lead in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the -walls of Prague. 

Beside the Moldau's rushing stream, 
With the wan moon over head, 

There stood, as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 

White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 

The spectral camp was seen, 
And, with a son-owful, deep soimd, 

The river flowed between. 

Kg other voice nor sound was th^re, 
No dream, nor sentry's pace ; 

The mist-like banners clasped the air. 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 

But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the moming prayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 

The troubled army fled ; 
Up rose the glorious morning star. 

The ghastly host was dead. 

I have read the marvellous heart of man, 
Tliat strange and mystic scroll. 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguered the human suul. 

Encamped beside life's rushing stream. 

In fancy's misty light, 
Gisuitic shapes and shadows glelun 

Pdrtentous through the night. 
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Upon its midnight battle-ground 

The spectral camp is seen, 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 

Flows the river of life between. 
No other voice nor sound is there, 

In the army of the grave ; 
No other challenge breaks the air, 

But the rushing of life's wave. 
And when the solemn and deep church bell 

Entreats the soul to pray. 
The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 

The shadows sweep away. 
Down the broad vale of tears afar 

The spectral camp is fled ; 
Faith shineth'as a morning star. 

Our ghastly fears are d^. 

Longfellow. 



XXX. REMEMBRANCE. 

** Wb imile at the child miming after the rainbow ; but the impalf€ 
and the delight which excite him, are the natural effect of the tplen- 
did pageant of the cloud on his vision at that season ; as natural to 
him, as the activities of his limbs ; and such emotions leave impm- 
sions which the cultivated mind loves afterwards to cherish. . * • * 
Whenever, then, we feel grateful to Providence fnr having made 
nature so charming to us, let us be equally thankAil that He has 
blessed us with a season of vouthfiil sensibility, both of frame and 
spirit, to be thus susceptible of its bounteous beauty.'* — Tmma'9 
Sacred History of the World, 

I BEMEMBEB, I remember, 

The house where I was bom. 
The little window, where the sun, 

Game peeping in at mom ; 
He never came a wink too soon. 

Nor brought too long a day ; — 
But now I often wish the night 

Had home my breath away ! 

I remember, I remember, 

The roses red and white. 
The violets and the lily-cups — 

Those flowers made of light ; 
The lilacs where the robins built, 
^ And where my brother set 

The laburnum, on his birth-day 

The tree is living yet ? 
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I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air would rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing ; 
My spirit ilew in feathers, then, 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, I remember, 

The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender spires. 

Were close against the sky ! 
It was a childish ignorance, — 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from heaven. 

Than when I was a boy. 

HOCD. 



XXXI. MUTABILITT. 

<* Thb time in which I live is but a small momeiit of this world's 
history. It is a flight of a shadow ; it is a dream of vanity ; it is the 
rafnd glance of a meteor ; it is a flower which every breath of heaven 
can wither into decay ; it is a tale which as a remembrance vanishes ; 
it 18 a day which the silence of a ions night will darken and over- 
shadow. In a few years our heads will be laid in the cold grave, and 
the green turf will cover us. The children who come after us will 
tread upon our graves ; they will weep for us a few days ; they will 
talk of us for a few months ; they will remember us for a few years ; 
when our memory shall disappear from the face of the earth, and not 
a tongue shall be found to recall it."— 2>r. Chalmers. 

We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon ; 

How restlessly they speed, and gleam, and quiver, 
Stretching the darkness radiantly ! — ^yet soon 

Night closes round, and they are lost for ever : 

Or like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 
Give various response to each varying blast, 

To whose frail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last. 

We rest — ^a dream has power to poison sleep ; 

We rise — one wandering thought pollutes the day ? 
We feel, conceive or. reason, laugh or weep ; 

Embrace fond woe, or cast our cares away. * 
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It is the same I — For, be it joy or sorrow. 

The path of its departure still is free ; 
Man's yesterday may ne'er be like his morrow ; 

Nought may endure but mutability. 

Shkllkt. 



XXXn. PBOCBASTINATION. 

'* Time we oaeht to consider as a sacred tmst committed to ua hj 
God ; of which we are now the depositaries, and are to render an ae- 
count at the last. That portion of it which he has allotted to us, is 
intended partly for the conceips of this world ; partly for those of the 
next. Let each of these ooeupy, in the dlstribunon of our time, 
that space which properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of hoe- 
pitality and pleasure, interfere with the discharge of our necessary 
affairs : and let not what we call necessary affairs, encroach upon the 
time which is due to devotion. To everything there is a season, and 
a time for every purpose under heaven. If we delay till to-morrow, 
what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge the morrow with a bar- 
den which belongs not to it. We load the wheels of time, and pre- 
vent them from carrying us along smoothly. He who every morning 
plans the transactions of the day, and follows out that plan, carries 
on a thread which will guide him through the labyrinth of the most 
busy life. The orderly arrangement of his time is like a ray of light, 
which darts itoelf through all his affairs. But, where no plan is laid, 
where the disposal of time is surrendered merely to the chance of in- 
cidents, all thinzs lie huddled together in one chaos, which admits 
neither of distribution nor review." —Blair, 

Seuk delays, they breed remorse ; 

Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force ; 

Fly thy fault, lest thou repent thee ; 
Good is best when soonest wrought ; 
Lingering labours come to nought. 

Hoist up sail while gale doth last ; 

Tide and wind wait no man's pleasure ; 
Seek not time when time is past ; 

Sober speed is wisdom's leisure ; 
Afterwits are dearly bought. 
Let thy forewit guide thy thought. 

Time wears all his locks before. 

Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked: 
Works adjourned have many stays, 
Long demiurs breed new delays. 
• BoBKBT SournwxiiL. 
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XXXm. THE CHILD'S* FIRST GRIEF. 

^ SuFFERiTfO comes to us through and from our whole nature. It 
cannot be winked out of sight. It cannot be thrust into a subordinate 
place in the picture of human life. It is the chief burden of history. 
It is the solemn theme of one of the highest departments of liters* 
ture, the tragic drama. It gives to fictions their deep interest. It 
wails through much of our poetry. A large part of human vocations 
are intended to shut up some of its avenues. It has left traces on 
every human countenance, over which years have passed. It is to not 
A few the most vivid recollection of life." — ChantUnff. 

Oh I call my brother back to me I 

I camiot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee ; 

Where is my brother gone ? 

. The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam's track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight — 
Oh ! call my brother back ! 

The flowers run wild, — ^the flowers we sowed 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh 1 call him bade to me I 

He would not hear thy voice, fair child — 

He may not come to thee I 
The face that once like spring-time smiled 

On earth no more thou'lt see. 

A rose's brief bright life of joy, 

Such unto him was given ; 
Go, thou must play alone, my boy 1 

,Thy brother is in heaven. 

And has he left his birds and flowers ? 

And must I call in vain ? 
And thro' the long, long summer hours, 

Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook and in the elade 

Are all our wanderings o'er? 
Oh ! while my brother with me played, 

Would I had loved him more ! 

Mrs. Hemmis. 
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XXXIV. LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRINO. 

" It is to the young mind that nature is so fascinating, as soon M axi j 
person or circumstance has once directed the attention to it. A 
mature man, who had never been the child and youth, would net 
have felt from nature those impressions, which our Wordsworth has 
so interestingly delineated. It is because we have passed through 
these stages, and have recollections of what then occurred to our- 
selves, that we understand and enjoy the verses which recall to na 
the realities they describe."— Tvrnefi Sacred History of the World, 

I HEABD a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sat reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played, 

Their thoughts I cannot measure, 
But the least motion which they made, 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 

To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can. 

That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from heaven be sent, 

If such be nature's holy plan. 
Have I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man ? 

WOBDBWOBTH. 



XXXV, SEPARATION. 

** We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our angels go. 
We do not see that they only go out, that archangels may come in. 
We are idolaters of the old. We do not believe in the richness of iba 
soul, in its proper eternity and omnipresence. We do not believe 
there is any force in to-day to rival or re-create that beautiful ves- 
terday. We linger in the ruins of the old tent, where once we ted 
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bresd and shelter and organs, nor believe that the spirit can feed, 
cover, and nerve us again. We cannot again find aught so dear, so 
sweet, so graceful. But we sit and weep in vain. The voice of the 
Almighty saith, * Up and onward for evermore I' We cannot stav 
amid the ruins. Neither will we rely on the new; and so we walk 
'ever with reverted eyes, like those monsters who look baokwards."- 

Fbiekd after friend departs. 

Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 

That finds not here an end ! 
Were this frail world our final rest» 
Living or dying none were blest. 

Beyond the flight of time, — 

Beyond the reign of death, — 
There surely is some blessed clime, 

Where life is not a breath ; 
Nor life's affections transient fire. 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire. 

There is a world above. 

Where parting is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love, 

Formed for the good alone ; 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere ! 

Thus star by star declines. 

Till all are past away ; 
As morning high and higher shines, 

To pure and perfect day : 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in heaven's own light. 

James Montgomkbt. 



XXXVI. TO A DAISY. 

" Tbk vegetable kingdom, in its varied flowers, foliage, stems, and 
graceful and delicate expansions ; in its playful branches and gentle 
movements, and in its multiplied fruits and useftil products of numer- 
ous sorts and of universal application, displays a peculiar goodness, 
liberality, and kindness in the Divine mind towards His human race 
— a desire to please, to interest and to amuse us with the most inno- 
cent, continual, accessible and gratifying enjoyments.'*— 3Vner*« So* 
endSRtUny, 
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BuOHT flower whose home is everywhere ! 
A pilgiim hold in nature's care, 
And oft, the long year through, the heir 
Of joy or sorrow. 

Methinks that there ahides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given to no other flower I see 
The forest through 1 

And wherefore ? Man is soon deprest ; 
A thoughtless thing ; who once unhlest^ 
Does little on his memory rest, 
Or on his reason. 

But thou wouldst teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind ; 
A hope for times that are unkind, 
And every season. 

"WOBDSWOBTH. 



XXXVII. BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

*' One of the most special appointments of the Creator, as to birds, 
and which nothing but His chosen design and eorrpsponding ordain- 
ment can explain, is the law, that so many kinds shall migrate from 
one country to another, and most commonly at vast distances from 
each other. They might have been all framed to breed, be bom, 
Uve, apd die, in the same region, as occurs to some, and as quadrupeds 
and insects do. But He has chosen to make them travel from one 
climate to another, with unerring precision, from an irresistible in- 
stinct, with a wonderful courage, with an untiring mobilitv, and in 
a right and never-failing direction. For this purpose, tnev cross 
oceans without fear, and with a persevering exertion that mskes our 
most exhausting labours a comparative amusement. Philosophy in 
vain endeavours to account for the extraordinary phenomenon. It 
cannot discover any adequate physical reason. Warmer temperatures 
are not essentially necessary to incubation, nor always the object of 
the emigration ; for the snow bunting, though a bird of song, goes 
into the frozen zone to breed, lay, and nurture its young. The snow 
bird has the same taste or constitution for the chilling weather, 
which the msjority recede from. We can only resolve all these 
astonishing journeys into tne appointment of the Creator, who has 
assigned to every bird the habits, as well as the form, which it was 
his good pleasure to imagine and to attach to it. The watchful natu- 
ralist may hear, if not see, several migrations of those which frequent 
our island, both to and fro, as spring advances and as autumn de- 
clines. They are more numerous in the latter season, from the 
addition of their progeny. Their movement takes place chiefly at 
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the latter part of the night, or at early dawn, though som > are seen 
in the more advanced part of the morning } but as they sail along the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, they are much oftener audible 
than visible to us on the surface of the earth."— Tumer*$ Sacred BU- 
tory qf the World, 

Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing ! 
"Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring ? 
— " We come from the shores of the green old Nile,' 
From the land where the roses of Sharon' smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 

" We have swept o'er cities in song renowned,' 

Silent they lie with the deserts round I 

We have crossed proud rivers, whose tide hath roird 

All dark with the warrior blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regained its home, 

Under peasant's roof-tree or monarch's dome." 

And what have ye found in the monarch's dome, 
Since last ye traversed the blue sea's foam ? 
— " We have found a change, we have found a pall, 
And a gloom o'ershadowing the banquet's hall. 
And a mark on the floor as of life-drops spilt, 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we built !" 
Oh 1 joyous birds, it hath still been so ; 
Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go I 
But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep, 
And the hills o'er their quiet a vigil keep,** — 
Say what have ye found in the peasant's cot. 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot ? 

— " A change we have found there — and many a chang<) ! 

Faces, and footsteps, and all things strange I 

Gone are the heads of the silvery hair. 

And the young that were, have a brow of care, 

And the place is hushed where the children played, 

Nought looks the same, save the nest we made !" 

Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth. 
Birds that o'ersweep it, in power and mirth I 
Tet through the wastes of the trackless air, 
Yb have a Guide, and shall we despair ? 
Ye over desert and deep have pass'd, 
So may we reach our bright home at last. 

Hits. Heuans. 



1. Kzpltin the meaning of the epithfti 
VM uid oM M Applied to Nil€ t 

2, What WH Sharon ? 



8. Ntme eome of the eitlei here ; 
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4. Tlie proM order of this line ? 
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XXXVm. TO A WATERFOWL. 

*'BxHOLD the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into bams ; yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they ?"^8t. Matt, vi., 24, 34. 

PenoaHoiu. Etymology. Dutingtuth between tAear 

words: 

Heavens. Atmotphere. Fowler*! eye. Whftber and whothet 

Piinue. Abyn. Win^. Dew and due. 

Solitary. Zone. Lone-wandering. Coast and cost, 

JlUmitoble. Fanned. 
Stoop.; 

fFith what adjeetioet or verbt are IhefaUowing abetraet nouns eonneeted. 
Depth. Flight. Height. 

Whttheb * 'midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way,' 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? > 

There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — ^ 

Lone- wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere : 
Yet, stoop not, weary,* to the welcome land 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon flhalt thou find a summer home, and rest,^ 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend. 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven* 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given 

And shall not soon depart. 
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He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright/ Bbtant, 



1. With what word ia whither diracdy 
•onnected? 

9. Put thia whole veno into prose 
oider« t 

3. What ia the constrwtum of thia line ? 

4. What doea weary a^ee with ? 
6. Ia rest a noun or a verb liere ? 

6. " The very rhythm of tlie atanzaa 
'To a Waterfowl/ givea tlie impreaaion 
of ita flight. Like the bird's sweeping 
wing, they float with a calm and ma- 



jeatic cadence to the ear. We see that 
aolitary wanderer of the ' euld thin 
atmoap'here ;' we watch, almost with 
awe, its serene course, until * the ubyas 
of heaven has swallowed up its form/ 
and then gratefttUy echo the bard's eon- 
soling inference : 

* He who, from zone to tone,' " &c. 
TucAerauM'a Thoughts on the Poet J, 

7. Natural order of the whole verse i 



XXXIX. TO A SKY LABK. 

^ Neither childhood nor manhood can hear birds of song with in- 
difference. Their notes are everywhere a large addition to human 
gratification, and become connected with the sweetest remembrances 
of the most joyous and impressible season of our life. They are 
asually small birds, and seem to be indestructible ; for although cul- 
tivation, as it spreads, drives off many other species, yet by supplying 
these with more of the food they hke best, they multiply from its 
abundance: and wherever gardens, fields or trees appear, some 
classes of tnese rural musicians are sure to be part of their feathered 
inhabitants. Of these, England possesses a considerable share." — 
Turner's Sacred HiMtory qf the World. 

Ethebeal minstrel 1 pilgrim of the sky ! 
Dost thou despise the earth, where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye. 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still. 
To the last point of vision, and beyond. 
Mount daring warbler I that love-prompted strain 
rTwixt thee and thine a never failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 
Yet mightst thou seem, proud privilege I to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 

WOBDSWORTH. 



Leaves. 


Bretth. 


Far, ▼.3.1.2. 


Eve, ▼. 8,1 S. 


Autttmn't. 


All, V. 8, 1. 4. 


PeaceftiU 


Foam, T. 6, 1.1. 
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XL. THE HOUR OP DEATH. 

" Men fe&r death as children fear to |po into the dfvk ; and ma tfxat 
natural fear in children is increased with tales, so is the other. Cer- 
tainly, the contemplation of death, as the wages of sin and passage to 
another world, is holy and religious ; but the fear of it, as a tritete 
due unto nature, is weak. * * * He that dies in an earnest par- 
suit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood ; who, tor the ttase, 
scarce feels the hurt ; and, therefore, a mind fixed and bent upon some- 
what that is good, doth avert the dolours of death."— ^acoit^« J St M Qft 

J>erioatimt. Etijfnuiogy, t^tax. 

Mortal. 

Violet. 

Tinge. 

Trumpet. 

Crest. 

Lbayes liave their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither^ at the North wind's breath, 

And stars* to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Death I 

Day is for mortal care, 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth. 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer ; 
But all for thee, thou Mightiest of the Earth 1 

We know when moons shall wane. 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 

When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden grain ; 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee r 

Is it when spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale ? 
They have one season— otf are ours to die ! 

Thou art where billows foam ; 
Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home ; 
And the world calls us forth — and thou art there ; 

Thou art where friend meets friend, 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest ; 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest ! 

Mbs. Uemanb. 

, 1. What KOTema thit Terb in the I S. What {B<tar< the ii«m»« to} 
ttifinitive mowtr 
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XLI. THE BEGOABrMAN. 

** As the unfortunate chiefly itand In need of our assistance, so there 
li provided in every breast a most powerful advorate in their favour ; 
an advocate, to whose solicitations it is impossible even for the most 
obdurate to turn alwavs a deaf ear. The appropriation of the word 
hunutiUty to this part of our constitution, affords sufficient evidence of 
the ooirimon sentiments of mankind upon the subject. * * The final 
eauses of compassion are to prevent and to relieve misery — to prevent 
misery by checking the Tlolence of our own angry passions ; and to 
relieve misery by calling our attention, and engaging our Kood offices 
to every object of distress within our reach. The latter is the more 
common and the more important of its offices, at least in the present 
state of society." Stewart* t Active and Moral Fowerh 

AiiouND the fire, one wintry night, 

The farmer's rosy children sat ; 
Tlio faggot lent \ts blazing light 

And jokoB went round and careless ohat. 

When, hark 1 a gentle hand they hear 

Low tapping at the bolted door ; 
And, thus to ^ain their willing ear, 

A feeble voice was heard to implore :— 

*' Cold blows the blast across the moor ; 
The sleet drives hissing in the wind ; 
Yon toilsome mountain Res before ; 
A dreary, treeless waste behind. 

*<My eyes are weak and dim with age ; 

No road, no path, can I descry ; 
And these poor raps ill stand the rage 

Of such a keen, mclement sky. 

'* So faint I am, these tottering foet 

Mo more my feeble frame can bear ; 
My sinking heai*t forgets to beat, 
And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 

" Open your hospitable door. 

And shield me from the oiting blast ; 
Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 
The weary moor that 1 have past.** 

With hasty steps the farmer ran, 

And close beside the fire they place 
The poor half-frozen beggar-uiau, 

With shaking limbs and pallid face.. 
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The little children flockinf^ oame, 
And warmed his stiffenrng hands in theirs ; 

And busily the good old dame 
A comfortable mess prepares. 

Their kindness cheered his drooping soul ; 

And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 
The big round tear was seen to roll, 

And told the thanks he could not speak. 

The children, too, began to sigh, 

And all their merry chat was o*er ; 
And yet they felt, they knew not why. 

More glad than they had done before. 

Lucy Aikik. 



XLfl. THE QUADROON QIBL. 

'* To Soto belongs the Bignal honour of beinff the lint writer who ooo- 
demned the African slave-trade. * It is amrmed,' says he, ' that the 
ohhappy Ethiopians are bv fraud or force carried away and sold as 
slaves. If this is true, neither those who have taken tnem nor those 
who purchased them, nor those who hold them in bondage, can ever 
have a quiet conscience till they emancipate tlicm. even if no com- 
pensatiou should be obtained.' As the work which contains this 
memorable condemnation of man-stealing and slavery was the sub- 
stance of lectures for many years delivered at Salamanca, Philosophy 
and Religion appear, by tne hand of their faithful minister, to have 
thus smitten the monsters, in their earliest infancy, it is hard for 
any man of the present age to conceive the praise which Is due to the 
excellent monks who courageouslv asserted the rights of those whom 
they never saw, against the prejudices of their order, the siupposed in- 
terest of their rel^fion, the ambition of their government, the avarice 
and pride of their countrymen, and the prevalent opinions of their 
time."— £ltr Jamet MacAnUoth, 

The Slaver in the broad lagoon 

Lay moored with idle sad ; 
He waited for the rising moon, 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied, 

And all her listless crew 
Watched the grey alligator slide 

Into the still bayou. 

Odours of orange-flowers and sjjice 

Reached them from time to time, 
Like airs that breathe from Paradise 

Upon a world of crime. 
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The Planter, under \is roof of thatch, 
j^ Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

The Slaver's thumb was on the latch, 
He seemed in haste to go. ' 

He said, ** My shiu at anchor rides 

In yonder broad lagoon ; 
I only wait the evening tides, 

And the rising of the moon." 

Before them, with her face upraised, 

In timid attitude. 
Like one half -curious, half-amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood. 

f j; Her eyes were large and full of light. 

Her arms and neck were bare ; 
No garment she wore save a kirtle bright, 
And her own long raven hair. 

rr. And on her lips there played a smile 

^ As holy, meek, and faint, 

t' As lights in some cathedral aisle 

^ The features of a saint. 

ft 

t " The soil is barren, — ^the farm is old," 
^ The thoughtful Planter said ; 

' Then looked upon the Slaver's gold, 
f And then upon' the maid. 

^ His heart within him was at strife 

^ With such accursed gains, 

I For he knew whose passions gave her life, 

( Whose blood ran In her veins. 

But the voice of nature was too weak : 

He took the glittering gold : 
Then pale as death grew the maiden's cheek, 

Her hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her from the door, 

He led her by the hand, 
To be his slave and paramour 

In a strange and distant land. 

Longfellow. 

XLnr. CHANGE SWEEPETH OVER ALL. 

** Let 111 be assured, that the hand of the Lord has planned everything 
with the utmost wisdom. Look arouncl ; all is connected, everything 

T 
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if in its proper place, and nothing owes its situation to change. There 
is not a thing in the world that is useless, even when it falls into dusL 
Nothing is Tost from nature, nothing perishes in it ; not even the 
smallest leaf, nor a grain of sand, nor one of those insects which tiie 
naked eye cannot discover ; nor any of those seeds which the breese 
oarries away. The mijestie firmament where the sun shines with so 
much splendour, the dust which sports in his beams, and which we re- 
spire without perceiying it ; all has appeared at the command of the 
Creator ; all is placed in the most proper situation ; all exists never to 
end ; all is good and perfect in the world which the Most Hi^h has 
created."— Sh(rm*« Rejiwtwu, 

Change sweepeth over all ! 

In showers leaves &11 

From the tall forest tree ; 

On to the sea 

Majestic rivers roll, 

It 18 their ^oal. 
Each speeds to perish in man's simple seeming, — 

Each disappears ; 
One common end overtakes life's idle dreaming — 

Dust, darkness^ tears. 

Day hurries to its close : 

The sun that rose 

A miracle of lights 

Yieldtith to night ; 

The skirt of one vast pall 

0*ershadows all. 
Yon firmamental cresset-lights forth shining, 

Heaven*s highest bom 1 
Droop on their thrones, and, like pale spirits pining, 

Vanish with mom. 

0*er cities of old days 

Dumb creatures graze ; 

Palace and pyramid 

In dust are hid ; 

Yea, the sky-searching tower 

Stands but its hour. 
Oceans their wide-stretched beds are ever shifting — 

Sea turns to shore ; 
And stars and systems through dread space are drifting. 

1*0 shine no more. 

Names perish that erst smote 
Nations remote 
VJiih panic, fear, or wrong ; 
Heroic song 
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Grapples with time in vain ; 

On to the main 
Of dim foigetfuhieas, for ever rolling, 

Earth's bubbles burst ; 
Time o'er the wreck of ages sternly tolling 

The last accurst. 

The world is wazinff old. 

Heaven dull and cold ; 

Nought lacketh here a dose 

Save human woes. 

Yet they too have an end — 

Death is man's friend : 
Doomed for a while, hifi heart must go on breaking 

Day after day, 
But light, love, hfe, — all, all at last forsaking, 

Clay claspeth clay ! 

MOTHBBWELL. 



XLIV. AN ODE TO HOPE. 

*' OvE man is eontinually led by the complexiou of his temper to for- 
bode evil to himself and to the world; while another, after a thousand 
disappointments, looks forward to the future with exultation, and feels 
his ooufidence in Providence unBhaken."-^iSl0Mrafi*« Active and Moral 
Fowen. 

HopB ! lively cheerer of the mind, 
In heu of real bliss designed. 
Come from thv ever-veKiant bower 
To chase the dull and Ungering hour : 
Oh I bring, attending on thy reign, 
All th^ ideal fairy train, 
To animate the lifeless clay, 
And bear my sorrows hence away. 

Hence I gloomy-featured, black Despair, 

With all thy frantic furies fLy, 
Nor rend my breast with gnawing care. 

For Hope in lively garb is nigh. 

Let pininff Discontentment mourn ; 

Let duU-eyed Melancholy grieve ; 
Since pleasing Hope must reign by turn, 

And every oitter thought relieve. 

Oh, smiling Hope ! in adverse hour 
I feel thy influencing power : 
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Though frowniDff Fortune fix my lot 
In some defenceless lonely cot, 
Where Poverty, with empty hands, 
In pallid, meagre aspect stands, 
Thou canst enrobe me 'midst the great, 
With all the crimson pomp of state, 
Where Luxury invites his guests 
To pall them with his lavish feasts. 
What cave so dark, what gloom so drear, 
So black with horror, dread with fear. 
But thou canst dart thy streaming ray, 
And change close night to open day ? 

Health is attendant in th^ radiant train ; 

Boimd her the whispermg zephyrs gentle play ; 
Behold her gladly tripping o*er the plain. 

Bedecked with rural sweets and garlands gay ! 

When vital spirits are deprest, 
And heavy languor clogs the breast, 
With more than Esculapian power 
Endued, blest Hope 1 'tis thine to cure : 
Por oft thy friendly aid avails. 
When all the strength of physic fails. 

*: . Nay. even though Death should aim his dart, 
*^ 1 know he lifts his arm in vain. 

Since thou this lesson canst impart — 
Mankind but die to live again. 

Deprived of thee must banners fall : 
But where a living Hope is found, 

The legions shout at danger's call, 
And victors are triumphant crowned. « 

Come, then, bright Hope ! in smiles arrayed, 
Kevive us by thy quickening breath ; 

Then shall we never oe afraid 
To walk through danger and through death. 

FSBOUSON. 



XLV. THE SPAETAN BOY. 

*'OuR eolture, therefore, must not omit the arming of the man. Let 
him hear in season, that he is bom into the state of war, and that the 
conmionwealth and his own well-being reouire that he should not go 
dancing in the weeds of peace ; but wamea, self-collected, and neitlter 
defying nor dreading the thunder, let him take both reputation and 
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life in his hand, and with perfect urbanity dare ^ gibM and the 
mob, by the absolute truth of his speech, and the rectitude of his be- 
haviour. Towards all this external evil, the man within the breast as- 
sumes a warlike attitude, and ikfflrms his ability to cope single-handed 
with the infinite army of enemies. To diis military attitude of the 
soul we give the name of Heroism. Its rudest form is the contempt for 
safety and ease, which makes the attractiveness of war. It Is a self- 
trust which slights the restraints of prudence in the plentitode of its 
energy and power to repair the harms it may suffer. The hero is a 
mind of such balance, that no disturbances can shake his will, but 
pleasantlv, and, as it were, merrily, he advances to his own music, alike 
In frightful alarms and in the tipsy mirth of universal dissoluteness.''-^ 
£menon*i Enajft, 

When 1 the memory repeat 

Of the heroio actions great, 

Which, in contempt of pain and death, 

Were done by men who drew their breath 

In ages past, I find no deed 

That can in fortitude exceed 

The noble boy, in Sparta bred, 

Who in the temple ministered. 

Bv the sacrifice he stands, 

Tne lighted incense in his hands ; 

Through the smoking censer's hd 

Dropped a burning coal, which shd 

Into his sleeve, and passed in 

Between the folds e'en to the skin. 

Dire was the pain which then he proved, 

But not for this his sleeve he moved, 

Or would the scorching ember shake 

Out from the folds, lest it should make 

Any confusion, or excite 

Disturbance at the sacred rite \ 

But close he kept the burning coal, 

Until it ate itself a hole 

In his flesh. The standers-by 

Saw no sign, and heard no cry. 

All this he did in noble scorn, 

And for he was a Spartan bom. 

Young student, who this story readest, 

And with the same thy thoughts now fbedest^ 

Thy weaker nerves might thee forbid* 

To do the thing the Spartan did : 

Thy feebler heart could not sustain 

Such dire extremity of pain. 

But in this story tiiou mayst see 

That may useful prove to thee. 

t 2 
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Bj this example thou wilt find, 
Tiiat to the ingenuous mind 
Shame con greater anguish bring 
Than the body's suffering ; 
That pain is not the worst of ills, 
Nor when it the body kills : 
That in fair religion's cause, 
* For thy country, or the laws, 
When occasion dire shall offer, 
'Tis reproach not to suffer. Aii88 Lamb. 



XLVI. "YE THIRTY NOBLE NATIONS I" 

"The only disgrace or danger which we perceive impending o^-er 
America, ariflee from the execrable insUtation of slavery — the unjust 
disfranchiBement of free Blacks — the trading in slaves cazried on 
from state to state — and the dissolute and violent character of tho^ 
adventurers whose impatience for guilty wealth spreads the horrors of 
slavery over the new acquisitions in the south. Let the lawgpvera of 
that imperial republic deeply consider how powerfully these disgrace- 
ful circumstances tend to weaken the love of libertv— the only bond 
which can hold together such vast territories, and dierefore the onlv 
source and guard of the tranquillity and greatness of America." — &r 
Jatna Mackinto$h. 

Yb thirty noble nations, 

Confederate in one ! 
That keep your starry stations 

Around the Western Sun, — 
I have a glorious mission, 

And must obey the call ; — 
A claim and a petition 

To set before you all. 

Away with party blindness, 

Away with petty spite ! 
My daun is one of kindness, 

My prayer is one of right ; 
And while in grace ye listen, 

For tenderness I know 
Your eyes shall dim and glisten. 

Youp hearts shall thrill and glow, 
* ♦ « * « 4> 

For lan^age, follies, fashions, 

Beligion, honour, shame. 
And human lives and passions, 

Oh, we are just the same : 
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You, you are England growing 

To continental state, 
And we Columbia glowing 

With all that makes you great. 

Yes, Anglo-Saxon brother, 

I see your heart is right, 
And we will warm each other. 

With all our lives alight ; 
In feeling and in reason 

My claim is stowed away, — 
And kissing is in season 

For ever and a day 1 

And now in frank contrition, 

! brother mine, give heed, , 
And hear the just petition 

My feeble tongue would plead ; 
I plead across the waters. 

So deeply crimson stained. 
For Afric*s sons and daughters 

Whom freemen hold enchained 1 

I taunt you not unkindly 

With ills you didn't make, 
I would not wish you blindly 

In haste the bond to break ; 
But tenderly and truly 

To file away the chain. 
And render justice duly 

To man's estate again. 

judge ye how degradiue, — 

A Christian bought and sold I 
And human monsters trading 

In human flesh for gold I 
When ruthlessly they plunder 

Poor Afrio*s homes aefiled, 
And all to sell— asunder I — 

The mother and her child. 

O fr«e and fearless nation. 

Wipe out this damning spot, 
Eartlrs worst abomination, 

And natiire's blackest lot : 
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Begin and speed the rather 
To helo with hand and eye 

The children of your father 
Beneath his tropic sky. 



I charge jou by your power, 

Your freedom, and your fame, 
To speed the blessed hour 

That wipes away this shame. 
By all life's hopes and wishes 

And fears beyond the grave, 
Benounce these blood-bought riches, 

And frankly free the slave ! 

So let whatever threatens, 

While Qod is on our side, 
Columbia and Britain, 

The world shaU well divide. 
Divide ? No ! in one tether 

Of Anfflo-Saxon might, 
"We'll hold the world together 

In peace and love and right. 

Tuhpeb's AiMrican BaUads, 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL POEMS. 



I. MY BIRTHDAY. 



"»Ufon me lies a burden whioh I cannot shift upon any other human 
oreatnre— the burden of duties unfulfilled, words unspoken, or spoken 
violently and untruly; of holy relationships neglected; of days 
wasted for ever ; of evil thoughts once cherished, which are ever 
appearing now as fresh as when they were first admitted into the 
heart: of talents cast away; of affections in myself, or in others, 
triflea with ; of light within turned to darkness. So speaks the con- 
science ; so speaks or has spoken the conscience of each man."— > 
Maurice on the LortTt Prayer, 

Jkripatiau, Stjfmol^gy, S^fuku, 

Incenae. False. Carver. 

Imperfeet. Speaks. Wealth. 

Picture. Made. Ark. 

Efface. True. 

Twined. 

DMngwh between : 

Vain and Tein. Counsel and council. 

Fklse and fklls. Earthly and earthy. 

Life and live. Power and pour. 

Vain was the man, and false as vain. 
Who said — " Were he ordained to run . 

His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done." 

Ah 1 'tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birthdays speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise— of time it * tells, 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly — 
Of counsel mocked— of talents, made 

Haply ' for high and pure designs. 
But oft, like Israel's incense, laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines — 
Of nursing many a wrong desire — 

Of wandering after love too far, 
And taking eyery meteor fire 

That crossed my pathway for his star t 
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All this it tells, and could I trace 

The imperfect picture o*er again, 
With power to add, retouch, eti'ace. 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain. 
How little of the past » would stay I 

How quickly all should melt away 

All --but that freedom of the mind 

Which hath been more than wealth to me ; 
Those friendships, in my boyhood twined. 

And kept till now unchangingly. 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 

Where Love's true light at last I've found. 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 

And comfortless, and stormy round ! * 

MOOBB. 

1. What? I 4. Whal ts rmmi omaA to U )t»mui 

S. AnoiUMr word for hapljf, I with f 

S. Part, what ? | 

N.n. Pontenellei* the penon illnded to lo the fint vene. Fnaklin'e Myfng 
that he woaUl be glad to lire hii life om ajjain / he kad tkt pawtr to AMdU 
•MoAMiav w the seeomd edition, was much more aenaible. 



n. WHAT IS PBATEB? 

** The pravers of men have saved cities and Uncdoms ihmi ram : 
prayer hath raised dead men to life, hath stopped me violence of fire, 
shut the mouths of wild beasts, hath altered the eoarM of nature, 
caused rain in Egypt, and drought in the sea ; it made the sun to go 
from west to east, and the moon to stand still, and rocks and moon- 
tains to walk ; and it cures diseases without phvsic, and makes physic 
to do the work of nature, and nature to do the work of grace, and 
grace to do the work of God ; and it does miracles of accident and 
event ; and yet prayer, that does all this, is, of itself, nothing but an 
ascent of the mmd to God, a desiring things fit to be desired, and an 
expression of this desire to God as we can, and mt becomes us. 
And our unwillingness to pray is nothing else but a not deiuing what 
we ought passionately to long for, or, if we do desire, it is a clrao^ng 
rather to miss our satisfaction and feUcity than to ask for iU** — Jtitmg 
Ta^har, 

LetvMimu Stymotogy. Sjfettm. 

Sinrere. Hiddni. Sonr*. 

Unrzimaaed. 8a limeat. That. 

MaJMiy. Life. But. t v. 4 1. 

Vital. • Trod. Fellowihip. 

Contrite. Lieth. Diaaffear. 

lateteedea. Anchor. * 

Bodaemer. Fmt 
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PsAYSB is the soul's sincere desire^ 

Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear ; 
The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian*s vital bxeath, 

Tlie Christian's native air ; 
His watchword at the gates of death — 

He enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice, 

itetuming from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 

i^d cry, " Behold, he prays !" 

The saints in prayer appear as one. 

In word, and deed, and mind ; . 
While with the Father and the Son, 

Sweet fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer is made on earth alone : 

The Holy Spirit pleads-; 
And Jesus on the eternal throne 

For mourners intercedes. 

Thou ! by whom we come to God, 

The life, the truth, the way ; 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod : 

Lord, teadi us how to pray. 

As fail the waters from the deep. 

As smnmer brooks run dry, 
Man lieth down in dreamless sleep. 

His life is vanity. 

Man lieth down, no more to wake, 

Till yonder arching sphere 
Sball with a roll of thunder braak. 

And nature disappear. 
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Oil I hide me till thy wrath be past, 

Thou, who canst slay or save 1 
Hide me where hope may anchor fast, 

In my Bedeemer*s graye ! 

Jab. Montgombrv. 



m. OUE DUTY HEBE. 
' A CHBi8nA]i*i religion is co-extensive with his life.*'— ^mo&f. 

What is our duty here ? To tend 
From good to better — thence to best : 

Grateful to drink life's cup, — then bend 
Unmurmuring to our bed of rest ; 

To pluck the flowers that round us blow, 

Scattering our fragrance as we go. 

And so to live, that wh^ the sun 

Of our existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet of mercies done 

May shrine our names in memory's light ; 
And the blest seeds we scattered bloom 
A hundred fold in days to come. 

BOWBZHQ. 



lY. THE BEAPEB AND THE FLOWEBS. 

*< With what energy does the spring preach to ns the frailty and the 
end of life ! See how far its beandes extend I Bat let as not exalt 
too much in their splendid appearance ; in a few days they will retom 
to Ihe dust whence they came. All that brilliant race of flowers, so 
diversitied in their forms and shades, must die in the same spring in 
which they were bom. Thus our life vanishes away, and its longest 
duration may, in some sort, be compared to a day in spring. An un- 
expected death hurries us into the grave ; wmle that health and 
strength which we enjoy, promised ns a long course of years. Often 
sickness and death come upon us the more certainly, as their snares 
were disgoised with the charms of health and youth. We may view 
In the flowers of spring an emblem of our own frailty. But though 
these thoughts should make us deeply serious, yet they should not rob 
OS of those comforts which the Creator has dispensed to us in the 
spring of our life. The thought of death is very oonslstent with the 
enjoyment of every innocent pleasure." — Sham, 
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There is a Beaper, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the hearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

" Shall I have nought that is fair ?*' saith he ; 

** Have nought but the bearded grain ? 
" Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

" I will give them all back again." 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

** My Lord hath need of these flowrets gay," 

The Beaper said, and smiled ; 
** Dear tokens of liie earth are they, 

" Where he was once a child. 

" They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
I'ransplanted by my care, 
And saints, upon their garmentis white. 
These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

not in cruelty, not in wrath, • 

The Beaper came that day ; 
rTwas an angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 

Longfellow, 



V. HOPE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 

** Tbere 18 hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sproot 
a«aiD, and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. Though 
the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the 

§ round ; yet, through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth 
oughs like a plant. But man dieth, and wasteth away ; yea, man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? As the waters fail from tht 
sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up ; so man lieth down, and 
riseth not ; till the heavens be no more, tney shall itbt awake, nor be 
raised out of their sleep."— ./b^ ziv. 7-13. 

U 
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Tib night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

I mourn — ^but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for yon ; 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore. 

Perfumed with fresh fn^grance, and glittering dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 

when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 

'Twas thus by the glare of false science betrayed, 

That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind, 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shadc» 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
" pity, great Father of light," then I cried, 

" Thy creature, who fain would not wander from thee ! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free.' 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away. 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy eiSulgenoe of mom. 
See Trath, Love, and Mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom I 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 

And Beauty Inunortal awakes from the tomb ! 

Beattie. 



VI. WHAT MAKES A HAPPY OLD AGE. 
** Eemember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the yean draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure in ihem^—Eccles. xii. 1. 

** I have been young, and now am old ; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging hread." — Pnalm xzxvii. 25. 

In the speciea with which we are best acquainted, namely, our 
own, I am far, even as an observer of human life, from thinking that 
youth is its happiest season, much less the only happy one: as a 
Christian, I am willing to believe that there is a great deal of trntu 
in the following representation given by a very pious writer, as well 
as excellent man.* '* To the intelligent and virtuous, old age pre- 
sents a scene of tranquil enjoyment, of obedient appetite, of well- 
regulated affections, of maturity in knowledge, and of calm prepara- 
tiou for immortality. In this serene and dignified state, placed as it 
were on the confines of two worlds, the mind of a good man reviews 
what is past with the coinplacency of an approving conscience; and 
looks forward, with humble confidence in the mercy of God, and with 
devout aspirations towards his eternal and ever-increasing favour." — 

* Father's InstruetkNu, by Df . Ptordval, at HaneltnlM. 



THE WATSItS OF MABAH. 32? 

" You are old, father William," the young man cried ; 

** The few locks that are left you are gray: 
You are hale, father William, a hearty^ old man ; 

Now tell me the reason I pray." 

" In the days of my youth," father William replied, 
** I remembered that youth would fly fast ;* 

And abused not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need' them at last." 

" You are old, father William," the young man cried, 

" And pleasures with youth pass away ; 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone ; 

Now tell me the reason I pray." 

** In the days of my youth," father William replied, 
'' I remember'd that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
lliat I never might grieve for the past." 

** You are old, father William," the young man cried, 

" And life must be hastening away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 

Now tell me the reason I pray." 

" I am cheerful, young man," father William replied, 

** Let the cause thy attention engage : 
In the days of my youth I remember'd my God, 

And he hath not forgotten my age 1" * 

South EY. 

1. What ia the meaning of hearty I S. The meaning otneeH here ? 
hete? I 4. Do yoa remember Wolttey'a 

8. Fati, what pait of apeeeh ? | aeying to the same purpose ? 



TU. THE WATERS OF MAKAH. 



** Ahd fif oiei cried onto the Lord, and the Lord showed him s tree, 
which, when he hod cast hito the waters, the waters were made 
sweet.^*— JE^rxAm xv. 25. 

J>§rifoatUm, SifnUut, 



Mvah. 
Jehovah. 
Fervent. 
Plophet. 



Obedient. 


Marah's. 


Faith. 


Malign. 


Help. 


Ditterneaa. 




Influence. 





Bt Marah's stream of bitterness 
When Moses stood and cried, 

Jehovah heard his fervent prayer, 
And instant help supplied u 

V 
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The prophet sought the precious tree 

With prompt, obedient feet ; 
Twas cast into the fount, and made 

The bitter wafers sweet. 

Whene'er a£Qiction o*er thee sheds 

Its influence malign, 
Then, sufferer, be the prophet's prayer 

And prompt obedience, thine : 
'Tis but a Marah's foimt ordain'd 

Thy faith in God to prove, 
And prayer and resignation shall 

Its bitterness remove. 

G. W. DOAHK. 



Vm. THE LITTLE TEACHER. 

*< And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the 
deld, how they ffrovr ; they toil not, neither do they spin : and yet I 
•ay unto you. that even Solomon in all hit gloiy was not arrayed like 
one of these/^— iifatt. vi. 28, 29. 

With dark foreboding thoughts opprest, 

I wandered forth one summer (ky. 
Hoping abroad to ease my breast, 
And grief allay. 

Deep in a lone and green retreat 

I laid me down with many a sigh, 
When lo, a daisy at my feet 
Allured my eye. 

Methought with sympathetic smile 

It seemed to pity and reprove, 
And thus my bitter care beguile 
With words of love : — 

'* Sad mortal, cease these anxious sigliB ; 

Why sit you thus in sorrow here ? 
Does not each leaf that meets thine eyes 
Reprove thy fear ? 

*' Although a mean unheeded flower. 
My dally wants are all supplied : 
And He wlio brought me to this hour 
Will still provide. 



TAKS NO THOUQHT FOK TO-MOOBOW. 

*' The light and dew, the siui and raini 

Are hourly sent to foster me, 
And fearest thou God will not deign 
To think on thee?" 

Ashamed I rose, rebuked my care. 

And blessed the teacher of the sod, 
Kesolved to chase away despair, 
And trust in God. 

S. W. Pabtbidob. 



IX. "TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR TO-MORROW." 

" Does not God provide for all the birds and beasts and fishes ? Do 
not the sparrows fly from their bush, and every morning find meat 
>vhere they laid it not ? Do not the younff ravens call to God, and he 
feeds them? And were it reasonable that the sons of the family 
should fear the father would give meat to the chickens and the ser- 
vants, liis sheep, and his dogs, but give none to them? He were a 
very ill father that should do so ; or he were a very foolish son that 
should think so of a good father."— ^ercmj^ Ti^lor, 

Lo, the lilies of the field. 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven I 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy : 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow I 

Say, with richer crimson elows 
The kingly mantle than the rose? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air ; 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily ; 
Mortal, fl^ from doubt and sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 
One there lives, who. Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall : 
Pass we blithely then the time. 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow I 

Hebkb. 
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X. HEAYEN. 
** Thebe if nothing in nature wbnse ttate and mode of being is not 
lisbie to ebtnge. Everything is the sport of frailtj and inconstnaefy 
and nothing is so durable m to continue always lilce itsell The most 
solid bodies are not so impenetrable, nor their parts so closely eon« 
nected, as to be exempt from dissolution and destruction. jSvery 
particleof matter changes its form insensibly. * • * Beflectloos 
of this nsJKure might well distress us, or even drire us to despair, if 
we could not derive support and consolation from religion. But this 
leads us to the only, invariable, and eternal Being, whose very nature 
is unchangeable. This immutable Being must be to eternity Just what 
he is. Therefore his mercy endures for ever, and his righteousness 
from generation to generation."— fiterm. 

This world is all a f eeting show, 

For man's illusion given : 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 

There's nothing true but heaven I 

And false the light on glory's plume, 

As fading hues of even ; 
And love, and hope, and beauty's bloom. 
Are blossoms gather'd from the tomb ; 

There's nothing bright but heaven 1 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day. 

From wave to wave we're driven ; 
And fancy's flash, and reason's ray. 
Serve but to li|ht the troubled way ; 

There's nothing cahn but heaven 1 

Moors. 



XI. A HEBREW MELODY. 

** Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the 
Lord, and spake, saying, I will sine unto the Lord, for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
soa. The Lord is my strength and song, and is become my salvation ; 
my father's God, and I will exalt him. The Lord is a man of war ; the 
Lord is his name. Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into 
the sea, his chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea,'* itc — 
Sxodut XV. 1-19. 

Dtrivatum, Etymology, J>isli*(f^h between thcte wtrde : 

Timbrel. 0*er Evypt'i. V«in,v«ln,vane. 

J«hovah. HpUndid (compare). Wave, waive. 

Chariot. But, I. ft, wA<i(f Pillar, piller. 

Oonquerpr. lliouaauda. 
niiw. 
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Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea!* 
Jehovah hath triumphed — his people" are free ! 
Sing — for the pride of the tyrant' is broken, 

His chariots and horsemen, all splendid and brave, 
How vain was their boasting 1 — The Lord hath but spoken, 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ; 
Jehovah has triumphed — his people are free 1 

, Praise to the Conqueror, nraise to the Lord, 

His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword I 
Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 

Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride ? 
For the Lord hath looked out from his pillar of glory,* 

And all her brave thousands are dashed in the tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ; 
Jehovah has triumphed— his people are free ! 

MOOBE. 

1 What Ma !■ here called Bgypei\ 8. What tyrant? 
dark iwa ? Why dark f 4. What U referred to by thepiUar of 

S Who were' At«pM{p/«f \9i0nft 



Xn. THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

<* And the Lord pent an angel, which cut off all the mighty men of 
valour, and the leaders and captains in the camp of the king of 
Assyria. 80 he returned with shame of face to his own land. And 
when he was come into the house of his god, they that came forth of 
his own bowels slew him there with the sword. 

** Thus the Lord saved Hesekiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
from the hand of Sennacherib the king of Assyria, and from the hand 
of all other, and guided them on every 8ide."~2 C%rofi. zxsEii. 21, 22. 

DerwaiMm, Etymologif. Syntax, 



DertrueHen. 


Diatorted. 


Aan'rian. 


rohons. 


Widowa. 


Woff. 


Heat. 


Idola. 


•Sheen. 


Angel. 




NlghUy. 



Waxed. 


Wolf. 


Hroke. 


Purple. 


Uy. 


•*HoBtwefe. 



The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
^'hat host on the mon-ow lay withered and strown. 
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They err, who count it elorious to subdue 

By conquest far and wick, to ovemin 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 

Great cities' by assault : what do these worthies^ 

But rob and spoil, bum, slaughter, and enslave 

Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote, 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 

Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 

Nothing but ruin wheresoe'er they rove. 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy. 

Then swell with pride, and must oe titled Gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 

Worahipped with temple, priest and sacrifice ; 

One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other ; * 

Till conqueror Death (^soovers them scaitie mer 

Rolling in brutish vices, and deformed, 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 

But if there be in glory ought of good. 

It may by means far different be attained. 

Without ambition, war, or violence ; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance : I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs, with saintly patience borne, 

Made famous in a land and times obscure ; 

Who names not now with honour patient Job ? 

Poor Socrates, who next more memorable ? 

By what he taught and suffer'd for so doing. 

For truth's sake suffering death unjust^ lives now 

Equal in fame to proudest conquerors. 

Yet if for fame and glory aught be done. 

Aught suffered ; if young Africane for fame 

His wasted country freed from Punic rage. 

The deed becomes unpraised, the man at least, 

And loses, though but verbal,* his reward. Mn.ToN. 



Who extol things rulgar, and 
which, if they are weil weijthed, are 
found to be loaroe worth the praiae that 
they f{et — each aa it is . 

S. What caae is dtu-t In ? 

S. Who are referred to in these lines ? 

4. What is unjust meant to qualify ? 

5. Wollaston, in his " Rt.li^iun of 
Natmre Delineated,*' has a curious passage 
which will sufficiently indicate the force 
of the word verbal, as here used by 
Milton :— ** A man is not known ever 
the more to posterity because his name 
is transmltteil to tllem ; he doth not 
i(ve^ IwcNuse his name doth. When it 

«id, Julius Castar sulidued Gaul, lieat 



Pompey, changed the Roman Common- 
wealth if to a monarchy, &c., it is the 
same thing as to say the lionqueror of 
I'ompey waa Casar; tluit is, Cvaar.snd 
the conqueror of Pumpey, are tlie same 
thing ; and Cissar U as much knon-n bv 
the one diatinction as the otlier. Tbe 
amount then is only this; that the con- 
queror of Pompey conquered Pompey ; 
or somebody conquered Pompov, or, 
rather, since Pompey iaas little linown 



now as Caesar, somebody conqueicd 
aomelxxW. Such a poor busineas is thu 
boasted immortality ; and such aa has 
lieen here described, la the thinf railed 
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XV. PKOVIDENCE. 
*< There it bnt one thing without honour; smitten with eternal bar* 
renness, inability to do or be : insincerity, unbelief. He who believes 
no thinfff who believes onlv the shows of things, is not in relation with 
nature and fact at all.— Uir/yJb. 

DerivaHimt. Syntax. Distmgitish between traaa. 

— • ana IntnnH. verht : 

MyaterioM. Conraee. Wonden, ▼. 1, 1. 2. Moves. Hides. 

Unfathomable. Providenoe. Deep, v. 2, 1. 1. Perforai. Ripen. 

8ov«reifn. Interpreter. Plain, last line. Plants. Err. 

Hides. 

God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

ijid rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill. 
He treasures up his bright designs, 

And works his sovereign will. 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 

The clouds, we so much dr^d^ 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense. 

But trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning Providence 

He hides a smiting face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour ;* 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower. 

Blind unbelief is sure to err. 

And scan his work in vain ; 
God is his own interpreter. 

And he will make it plain. Cowpeb. 

1. The elUpgit in this line? | 2. In what ease b ibw, and how? 



XVI. WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 

** A CERTAIN man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. And by chance, there came 
down a certain priest that way ; and when he saw him, he passed by 
oa the other side. And likewise a Levite, when he was at the 
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placOf came and looked on him. and poMed by on the other side. 
But a certoin Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was : and 
when he saw him, he had compassion on him, and went to hinn, 
and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine ; and set him on 
his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And 
on the morrow, when he departed, he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him ; and whatsoever 
thou spendest more, when I come again, T will repay thee. Which 
now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that fell 
among the thieves ? And the lawyer said, * He that shewed mercy 
on him/ Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou likewise." — 
Luke X. 30-37. 

Derivations, Syntax. 

Neighbour. Uereft. Whom, 1. 1. 

Succour. Orphan. Heart, 1. 8. 

Comfort. Beyond. Itent, v. S, 1. 3. 

My, V. 6, 1. 1. 

Thy neighbour ? It is he whom thou 

Hast power to aid and bless ; 
Whose aching heart, or burning brow, 

Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbour ? *Tis the fainting poor, 

Whose eye with want is dim, 
Whom hunger sends from door to door ; 

Go thou and succour him. 

Tlw neighbour ? Tis that wearj' man, 

Whose years are at their brim,^ 
Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain ; 

Go thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbour ? Tis the heart bereft 

Of every earthly gem ;* 
Widow and orphan, helpless left : — 

Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour ? Yonder toiling slave, 

Fettered in thought and limb, 
\Mi08e hopes are all beyond the grave : 

Go thou and ransom him. 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by : 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery : 

Oh share thy lot with him." 

Anontmous. 

1. Expl»ln tills metaphor. I S. Thp torrelativf of him f 

8. Themeanin-j uryt/m here? | 



MERCY. 
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XVII. MERCY. 

**The parts and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious 
and courteoas to strangers, it shows that he is a citizen of the world, 
nnd that his heart is no island cut off from other hinds, but a conti- 
nent that joins to them— if he be compassionate towards the afflictions 
of others, it shows that his heart is lilce the noble tree that is wounded 
itself when it gives the balm; if he easily pardons and remits 
offences, it shows that his mind is planted above injuries, so that he 
cannot be shot ; if he bo thankful for small benefits, it shows that he 
weighs men's minds, and not their trash ; but, above all, if he have 
St. Paul's perfection — that he would wish to be an anathema from 
Christ, for the salvation of his brethren, it shows much of a divine 
nature, and a kind of conformity with Christ himself ."—Bacon'* 
Essay*. 

Dcrivationt. Etymology. Syntnx 



Quality. Attribute, 

'iwicv. Majetty. 

Monarch. ;teivatioai 
Temporal. 



Quality. Kain. 

Droppeth. Monarch. 

Mightiest. Attribute. 

Monarch. God's. 
Likeiit. 



The quality of mercy^ is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from lieaven 
U^on the place beneath :' it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes :* 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show* likest Qod's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Think of this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.* 

Shakbpeare. 



I. One word for awilhy of mercy f 
S. One word for thev^ctf heneaXh t 
S. Jn what wav doea mercy bles 
Mim ihai gives and him that taket r 
4. Id uhat aense is ihow here used t 



5. What clause of the I^ord's Prayer 
is here specially referred to ? 

N.U.— This will lie foiiml a suitable 
piece for extending by way of para- 
phrase. 
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XVni. THE COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 

** There is one's trade and one's family, and beyond it seems as if 
the great demon of worldly-mindedness would hardly allow one to 
bestow a thought or care "-^Arnold. 

And wherefore do the poor complain ? 

The rich man asked of me, — 
Come, walk abroad with me, I said, 

And I will answer thee. 

'Twas evening, and the frozen streets 

Were cheerless to behold ; 
And we were wrapt and coated well, 

And yet we were a-cold. 

We met an old bareheaded man, 

His locks were few and white ; 
I asked him what he did abroad 

In that cold winter's night. 

Twas bitter keen, indeed, he said, 

But at home no fire had he,^ 
And therefore he had come abroad 

To ask for charity. 

We met a young barefooted child, 

And she begg'd loud and bold ; 
I asked her what she did abroad. 

When the wind it blew so cold. 

She said her father was at home, 

And he lay sick in bed ; 
And therefore was it she was sent 

Abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 

Upon a stone to rest ; 
She had a baby at her back. 

And another at her breast. 

I asked her why she loitered there, 

When the wind it was so chill ;— 
She tum*d her head, and bade the child 

That scream'd behind be still. 

She told us that her husband served 

A soldier* far away ; 
And therefore to her parish she 

Was begging back ner way. 
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I turned me to tlie rich man then, 

For silently stood he ; 
Ton asked me why the poor complain, 

And theie have amvwered thee. 

SOUTHEY. 
1. The natuna order of thii line f \ S. Soldter, what ease ? 



XIX. HUMAN LIFE. 

** Tnon tamest man to destruction ; tuid sayest, Return, ye children of 
men. For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it 
is past, and as a watch in the night. Thou carriest them away as with 
a flood ; they are as a sleep : in the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up ; in tbs 
evening it is cut down, and withereth." — Psabn xc. S-6. 

Z>eriMitiDiis. Btymalogy. £^Uw. 

Prime. Walked. Matfn. 

Ardent. Morning's. Pnlae. 

Inheritance. Eve. AII.t. 1J.4. 

Framnoe. Sang. Hopes, ▼. 4, 1. S. 

Diflnsing. Strayed. Them, t. 7, 1. 8. 
Appealing. 

I WALKED the fields at morning's prime, 

The grass was ripe for mowing ; 
The skylark sang his matin chime, 

And all was hrightly glowing. 

*< And thus,'' I cried, " the ardent hoy. 

His pulse with rapture heating. 
Deems life's inheritance is joy — 

The future proudly greeting." 

I wandered forth at nocNi : — ^Alas ! 

On earth's maternal hosom 
The scythe had left the withering grass. 

And stretched the fading hlossom 

And thus, I thought with many a sigh, 

The hopes we fondly cherish, 
Like flowers which hlossom hut to die. 

Seem only horn to perish. 

Once more, at eve, abroad I strayed. 
Through lonely hay-fields musing, 

While every breeze that round me played 
Bich fragrance was difiiisiug. 
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The perfumed air, the hush of eve, 

To purer hopes appealing, 
0*er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve, 

Scattered the babn of healing. 

For thus " the actions of the just," 
When memory hath enshrined them, 

E*en from the dark and silent dust 
Their odour leave behind them. 

Bebnabd Babton. 



XX. THOU, GOD, SEEST ME.; 

" Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I make my' 
bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning, 
find dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy 
liand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, Surely the 
darkness shall cover me ; even the night shall be light about me. Yea, 
the darkness hideth not from thee ; but the night shineth as the day: 
the darkness and the light are both alike to thee." — Faabm cxxxix. 
7-13. 

Among the deepest shades of night 
Can there be one who sees my way ? 

Yes ; God is like a shining lights 
That turns the darkness into day. 

When every eye around me sleeps, 

May T not sin without control ? 
No I for a constant watch he keeps, 

On every thought of every soul. 

If I could find some cave unknown, 

Where human feet have never trod, 
Tct there I could not be alone ; 

On every side there would be God. 

lie smiles in heaven ; He frowns in hell ; 

He fills the air, the earth, the sea ; 
1 must within His presence dwell ; 

I cannot from His anger flee. 

Yet I may flee, He shows me where ; 

Tells me to Jesus Christ to fly ; 
And while He sees me weeping there. 

There's only mercy in His eye. 

MUH. OiLBEIlT. 
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XXI. UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 

*^ Our Father, which art ia Heaven ; hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation ; but deliver us rrom evil. Amen.**— Matt. vi. 9 — 13. 

** When Abraham sat at his tent door, aooording to his custom, wait- 
ing to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and leaning 
on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towanls him, who was 
a hundred years of age. He received him kindly, washed his feet, 
provided supper, caused him to sit down ; but observing that the old 
man eat, and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he 
asked him whv he did not worship the God of heaven. The old man 
told him that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other 
God. At which answer Abraham grew so zealously angrv that he 
thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of 
the night, and an unguarded condition. When the old man was gone, 
God called to Abraham, and asked him where the stranger was. He 
replied, * I thrust him away because he did not worship thee.' God 
answered him, * I have suffered him these hundred years, although 
he dishonoured me ; and couldstnot thou endure him one night ? ' "^ 
Jeremy Taifhr, 

Fatheb of all I in every age, 

In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord I 

Thou Great First Cause, least understood : 

Who all my sense confmed 
To know but this — that thou art good. 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill ; 
And, binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will : 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This,^ teach me more than hell to shun, 

That, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty giveis 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives, 

To enjoy is to obey. 
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Yet not to earth's contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound. 

Or thmk thee Lord alone of man. 
When thousand worlds are round : 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land. 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay : 

If 1 am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way !" 

Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent. 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another's wo, 
To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show. 
That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, ' 
Since quickened" by thy breath ; 

Oh lead me wheresoe er I go, 
Through this day's life or death. 

This day be bread and peace my lot : 
All else beneath the sun. 

Thou knowest if best bestowed or not. 
And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space. 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies I 

One chorus let all beings raise I 
All nature's incense rise I 



Pope. 



1. Thts refera totne nearest: or last- 
mentioned thing, that to the more 
remnte. 

i. *• A man should never be ashamed 
to iwn he has been in the wrong, which 



isbnt saying in other words, that lie is 
wiser to-ilay than he wa» yestovday."— 
Pope. 
3. Metming of qmchenedf 
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XXII. HAPPINESS AND DUTI^. 

** Thb oonnezion between error and misery, between truth and happi- 
ness becomes gradually more apparent as our inquiries proceed, and 
produces at last a complete conviction that, even in those cases where 
we are unable to trace it, the connexion subsists. He who feels this 
as he ought, will consider a stedfast adherence to the truth as an ex- 
pression of benevolence to man, and of confidence in the righteous ad- 
ministration of the universe, and will suspect the purity of those 
motives which would lead him to advance the good of his species, or 
the glory of his Maker by deceit and hypocrisy."— Dii^ftf Stewart. 



X>«rt«att(m«. 



Etymtlogy. 



Peculiar. 
Duty. 
Charity. 
Sympathy. 


Injury. Localities. Happineu. 
Subdued. Dried. Provincial. 
Abjured. Peculiar. 
Fane. Justice. 




Tear (n.) and tear (v.) 
Dew, due, and Jew. 
Holy and Holly. 



Owe the cfpoiHncftheu 



Charity. 
Sympathy. 



True Happiness bath no localities, 

No tones provincial, no peculiar garb, 

Wbere duty goes, sbe^ goes ; wi£ justice goes ; 

And goes witibi meekness, charity, and love, 

Where'er a tear is dried ; a wounded heart 

Bound up ; a bruised spirit with the dew 

Of sympathy anointed ; or a pang 

Of honest sufTering soothed ; or injury 

Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven :■ 

Where'er an evil passion is subdued, 

Or virtue's feeble embers found ; where'er 

A sin is heartily abjured and left — 

There is a high and holy place, a spot 

Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 

Where Happiness, descending, sits and smiles. 

FOLLOC&. 



I. On what principle is $hfi used here 
In preference to tt f 

«. For the illustration of this read 
Matt, xviil. 8land28. 



S. Paraphiase in writing the whole of 
this extract 



XXin. A PSALM OF LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEABT OF THE TOUNQ MAN SAID TO THE PSALMIST. 

*' In this world, God only and the angels may be spectators."^ 
Saeon, 
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<* Whatever vou do, do thoroughly ; never divide your forces, as poor 
tilly Arguf diJ, and lock one htXt of them up in sleep, while the other 
half are to watch at their post ; let the whole man be teen in everr 
action of your life ; do it with all your heart, and with all your ■ooi, 
and with all your mind, and tell me not that I am profaning sacred 
v^ords. If you were duly conscious of God's omnipresence, you vrould 
not make so frivolous an objection. But are we, then, to do evil with 
all our heart, and with all our soul, and with all our mind ? It is im- 
possible. Were there no haJf-doers there would be no eoU-doerm^ It 
is the want of unity in our nature that causes the want of integrity- in 
our conduct. The father of evil lias outwitted us; he was crmfty 
enough to anticipate the arch maxim of our state-craft ; he divided 
US, and thereby made us slaves."— G'«tfMef at Truths by T\po Brothers 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

" Life is but an empty dream !* 
For the soul is dead that alumbei-s, 

And things are not what they seem. 

life is real I life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
** Dust thou art, to dust retnmosl "* 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave^ 

8till, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle 1 

Be a hero in the strife 1 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury lis dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present I 

Heart >vithin, and God o*erhead I 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. 
And, departing, leave bohind us 

Footprints on the sands of time ; 
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Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life*s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipAvrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

LONGFELIX)W. 



XXIV. THOUGHT AND DEED. 

*' Evert mortal can, and shall, himself be a true man t it is a great 
thine, and the parent of great things,— as from a single acorn the 
whote earth might in the end be peopled with oaks: every mortal con 
do something : this let him faithfully do, and leave with a sure heart 
tiie issue to a higher power {"—CarlyJe, 

Full many a light thought man may cherish, 

Full many an idle deed may do ; 
Tet not a thought or deed shall perish. 

Not one, but he shall bless or rue. 

When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
There's not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken 
- By One that sees and governs all. 

The tree may fall and be forgotten, 

And buried in the earth remain ; 
Yet from its juices rank and rotten, 

Springs vegetating life again. 

The world is with creation teeming, 

And nothing ever wholly dies ; 
And things that are destroyed in seeming. 

In other shapes and forms arise. 

And nature still unfolds the tissue. 

Of unseen works by spirit wrought ; 
And not a work but hath its issue, 

With blessing or with evil fraught. 

Though thou may'st seem to leave behind thee, 

All memory of the sinful past ; 
Yet, oh, be sure, thy sin shall find thee, 

And thou shalt know its fruit at last. 

C. R. Keknedy. 
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XXY. THE WINTER STOBM. 

'EvEBT oondition, be it what it may, has hardihipa, hasardo, ] 
We try to escape them; we pine for a sheltered lot, for m an.. 
path, for cheering friends, and unbroken success. But Provide 
ordains storms, disasters, hostilities, sufferings ; and the great questios. 



whether we shall live to any purpose or not, whether we shall grow 
strong in mind and heart, or be weak and pitiable, depends on nouung 
so much as on our use of these adverse circumstances. Outward evils 
are designed to school our passions, and to rouse our faculties and 
virtues mto intenser action. Sometimes they seem to create new 
powers. Difficulty is the element, and resistance the true work of 
man. Self-culture never goes on so fast as when embarrassed circum- 
stances, the opposition of men or the elements, unexpected changes of 
the times, or other forms of suffering, instead of disheartening, Uurow 
us on our inward resources, turn us for strength to God, clear up to us 
the great purpose of life, and inspire calm resolution. No greatness 
or goodness is worth much, unless tried in these fires."— CAcwfimy. 

Derivations. 

Extends. Fate. Sapreme. Assist. 

Covert. Uesembles. Request. Uesij{ii. 

SeotcA. BngliMh. 

Bbtw 3s blow. 
Fne SB fit>m. 
Brae s brow, or hill. 

The wintry west extends his blast, 

And bail and rain does blaw ; 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth 

The blinding sleet and snaw : 
While, tumbling brown, the bum comes down, 

And roars frae bank to brae ; 
And bird and beast in covert rest, 

And pass the heartless day. 

The sweeping blast, the sky overcast, 

The joyless winter day, 
Let others fear, to me more dear 

Than all the pride of May : 
The tempest's howl, it soothes my soul, 

My griefs it seems to join ; 
The leafless trees my fancy please. 

Their fate resembles mine ! 

Thou Pow'r Supreme, whose mighty scliemo 

These woes of mine fulfil ; 
Here firm J rest, they must be beat. 

Because they are Thy will I 
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Then all I want (oh 1 do Thou grant 

This one request of mine I) 
Since to enjoy Thou dost deny, 

Asttist me to resign. 

Burks. 



XXVI. THE POWER OF GOD. 

*< Who but a Spirit of unbounded intelligenoe and power could have 
formed this superb vault which we see above ut ? Who could have 
given these immense globes their motion, that perpetual motion, the 
velocity of which is inexpressible ; a motion which the smallest grain 
of sand could not have of itself? Who has commanded these enor- 
mous masses of sluggish and inactive matter to assume so many 
diflTerent forms? Wnence came those connexions, that beauty and 
harmony, which shine forth in every part of the great whole ? Who 
has determined these thinn so exactly in number, weight, and 
measure? Who has prescribed to these immense bodies the laws 
which could not be discovered but by the most sublime genius? 
Who has measured those vast orbits in which the planets move, 
without ever departing a hair's breadth from their track ? Who has 
introduced them into that course through which they are to run with- 
out Interruntlon ? All these questions lead Ub to thee, thou adorable 
Creator ! Thou self-existing. Independent, and Infinite Being ! it is 
to thee that these heavenly oodles owe their existence ; their laws, 
their arrangement, their power, and all those advantages which thcjf 
procure to the earth proceed from thoo.**>— Sturm. 

Thou art, God, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from llico I 
Where'er we turn, thy fzlories shine. 
And all things fair and oright are Thiuo. 

When day with farewell beam delays 

Among the openins clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we mzQ 

Through golden vistas into heaven, 
Those hues that mark the sun's doclino, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are lliine. 

When night, with wings of stormy gloom, 

O'ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark beauteous bird, whose plume 



Is sparkling with a thousand eyes, 
That sacred gloom, those fixes divine, 
ISo grand, so couutless, Lord, ai-o Thine* 
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When youthful spring around us breathes. 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh. 

And every flower the summer wreaths 
Is bom beneath that kindling eye : 

Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 

And all things bright and fair are Thine. 



MOOBE. 



XX Vn. HUMAN FBAILTY. 

" Tbebe if Bcarco a state of life, or stap^ hi it, which does not pro- 
duce changes and revolutions in the mind of man. Our schemes of 
thought in infancy are lost in those of youth, these too tsike a dif- 
ferent turn in manhood, until old age often leads us back into our 
former infancy. A new title, or an unexpected success throws us 
out of ourselves, and in a manner destroys our identity. A cloudy 
day, or a little sun-shine, have as great an Influence on many con- 
stitutions, as the most real blessing or misfortune. A dream varies 
our being, and changes our condition while it lasts ; and every pas- 
sion, not to mention health and sickness, and the greater alteration 
in body and mind, makes us appear almost different creatures. If 
a man is so distinguished among other beings by this infirmity, what 
can we think of such as make themselves remarkable for it even 
among their own species ? It is a very trifling character to be one ot 
the most variable kind, especially if we consider that He who is (he 
great standard of perfection has in him no shadow of change, but * Is 
tlie same yesterday, to day, and for ever.' " — AcUiison. 

Derhahont. 

Irretolnie. RevivM. Superior. Distant, 

PkMloii. Conadenoe. IVevail. 

Weak and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. 

The bow well bent, and smart the spring, 

Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 

And it revives again. 

Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part; 
Virtue engages his assent, 

Bvt pleasure wins his heart. 
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Tis here the folly of the wise, 

Through all his art we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denies, 

His conscience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length, 

And dangers little known, 
A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 

Or all the toil is lost. 

COWPBB. 



XXVm. THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 

*"Walk In the fields in one of the mornings of May, and if you carry 
vrith you a mind unpolluted with harm, watch hoW it is impressed. 
You are delighted with the beauty of colours ; are not those colours 
beautiful ? You breathe vegetable fragrance ; is not that fragrance 
grateftil ? You see^ the sun rising from behind a mountain, and the 
heavens painted with light ; is not that renewal of the light of the 
morning sublimp ? You reject all obvious reasons, and say that these 
things are beautiful and sublime because the accidents of life have 
made them so ;— I say' they are beautiful and sublime, because God 
HAS MADE THRM SO I that it is tlic Original indelible character im- 
] ressed upon them by Him, who has opened these sources of simple 
pleasure, to calm, perhaps, the perturbations of sense, and to make us 
love that ioy which is purchased without giving pain to another man's 
] eart, and without entailing reproach upon our own." — Sidney 8mitli*» 
Moral FhUoaophy. 

Deriva^ons, ^.^ ^^ oppaitet of the following wordi • 

Spirit. Tremttlousi IWaaty. Morn. 

Beaaty. Canopy. Liffht. Noon. 

Course. Twilight. Whiten. Delight. 

I:lcstacy. Valley. 

Conjugate these verbs : 

Know. Feol. 

Drink Flit. 

• Hangs. 

The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 
And wheels her course in a joyous flight I 

X 
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I know her track through the balmy air. 
By the bloeaomB that cluster aud whiten there : 
Bhe leaves the tops of the mountains green. 
And gems the yalley with crystal sheen. 

At mom I know where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewr delight ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings, 
Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high. 
That silently fills it with ecstasy I 

At noon she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms over waters meet ; 

She dimples the waves, where the green leaves dip^ 

That smiles as it curls like a maiden's lip. 

When her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain, 

From her lover the hope that she loves again. 

At eve she hangs o*er the western sky 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 
And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold. 
When the lingering sunbeams love to stay. 
Where their ff)d in his glory has passed away. 

She hovers aroimd us at twilight hour. 
When her presence is felt with the deepest^ power ; 
She mellows the landscape and crowds the stream 
With the shadows that flit like a fairy dream ; 
Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
ITie Spirit of Beauty is everywhere. 

RxjFUs Dawks. 



XXIX. MORAL BEAUTY. 

**I RAVE taid a great deal about prospect aod landscape; I will 
mention an action or two, which appear to me to convey as disUact a 
feeling of the beautiful as anv landscape whatever. A London 
merchant, who, I believe, is still olive, while he was staying in the 
country with a friend, happened to mention that he intended the next 
year to buy a ticket in the lottery ; his friend desired he wonld buy 
one for him at the same time, which of coarse was very willingly 
agreed to. The conversation dropped, the ticket never arrived, and 
the whole afiUr was entirely forgotten, when the country gentleman 
received information that the ticlcet purchased for him bynis friend 
hod come up to a prize of £20,000. Upon his arrival in London he 
inauired of his friend where he bod put the ticket, and why he had 
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not Infonned him that it was purchased. * I bought them both 
iae same day, mine and your ticket, and I flung them both into a 
drawer of my bureau, and I never thought of them afterwards.' 
'But how do you distinguish one ticket from the other? and why 
am I the holder of the fortunate ticket more than vou ?* * Why, 
at the time I put them into the drawer, I put a little mark in ink 
upon the ticket which I resolved should be yours, and upon reopening 
the drawer I found that the one so marked was the fortunate ticket.' 
Now this action appears to me perfectly beautiful ; it is le beau ideal 
in morals, and gives that calm yet deep emotion of pleasure which 
every one so easily receives from the beauty of the exterior world." — 
Sidney 8ndtk*tt Moral PhOoaophf, 



JMmatui 


M. 


Compare tke$e adjeetivet : 


Alone. 


Innocent. 


Hijfh. Pare. 


BounUftil. 


(Charity. 




Delicate. 


Generous. 


Delicate. CcHutMit. 



Conjugate thete verbs, and distinguith between trans, and intrana. : 
Live. Dwell. Plow. 

Breatlie. Love. Wioaght 

Lie. Tell. Know. 

'Ti8 not alone in the flush of mom, 
In the cowBlip-bell, or the blossom thorn, 
In noon's high hour, or twilight's hush, 
In the shadowy stream, or the rose's blush, 
Or in aught' that bountiful nature gives, 
That the delicate Spirit of Beauty fives. 

Oh no, it lives, and breathes, and lies 
lu a home more pure than the morning skies. 
In the innocent heart it loves to dwell. 
When it comes with a sigh or a tear to tell 
Sweet visions that flow from a fount of love, 
To mingle with all that is p\ire above. 

It dwells with the one whose pitying eye 

Looks out on the world in charity ; 

Whose generous hand delights to heal 

The wounds that suffering mourners feel, 

Without a wish, or a hope, or thought. 

That light should shine on the deeds it wrought." 

It dwells in the heart that nought inspires 
But" manly feelings and high desires ; 
Where nothing can come like a selfish dream, 
When visions of glory around it gleam ; 
Proud visions that show^ to the gifted mind 
The boundless sphere of the human kind. 
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Sweet Spirit of Beauty ! my dreams are thine ; 
But I lose thee uot when the day-heams shine ; 
Thy imape is still to my constant gaze. 
At midnight hour or noontide hlaze ; 
And none but one with a heart unsold, 
Can know the bliss which thy lovers hold. 

RuFUS DAnrsa. 

I . TM» word f I iom«tlmM tptle ought, I I. Whst part of apeeeh U bmt hmtm 7 
wlilrh do yoa \.wtiat t 4. This «or.t U «oaMUnM« siwlt mAc* 

U, Tb« vUlptU in tbU Um t \ which do you prefer ? 



XXX. VIRTUE FINALLY TRIUMPHANT. 

** Thk oontlnuance of our exlitenoei in the ages that follow the few 
yei^n of our earthly life, ii not to be rcraraed only in relation to 
tUoM agei. Even in these few years which we spend on earth, oom- 
psratively insigniflosnt u they may seem, when we think at the same 
time of immortality, it is, to him who truly looks forward to the 
immortality as that for whloh human life is onlv a preparation, the 
chief source of dellffht, or of comfort, in occasional atflictions. If 
this life were indeed all, the sight of a single victim of oppression 
would be to us the most painfUl of all objects, except the sight of the 
oppressor himself: and though we might see sufficient proofs of 
goodness, to love Him by whom we were made, the goodness would, 
at the same time, appear to us too capricious in many instances, to 
allow us to rest on It with the confidence which it is now so delightful 
to us to feel, when we think of Him in whom we confide. In the sure 
prospect of mturity, we see that unalterable relation, with which God 
nnd virtue are for ever connected, — the victim of oppression, who is 
the sufferer and scarcely the sufferer of a few moments here, is the 
rcjoicor of endless ages ; and all those little evils which otherwise 
would be so great to us, seem scarcely worthy even of our regret. 
We feel that it would be almost as absurd, or oven more absurd, to 
lament over them and repine, as It would be to lament, if we were 
iidmlttod to the most magnificent spectacle which human eyes hsd 
itver beheld, tliat some few of the crowd through which we passed 
had slightly pressed against us, on our entranoe.''-~wSroi0A'ff Leeturet, 

All now is vanished. Virtue sole survives 
Immortal, never-failing friend to man, 
His guide to happiness on high. And see, 
*Ti8 come, the glorious mom, the second birth 
Of heaven and earth. Awakening Nature beam 
The new-creating word, and starts to life 
In every heightened form, from pain and death 
For over free. The great eternal scheme, 
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Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting, as the prospect wider ^reads 

To reason's eye refined clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise, ye blind presumptuous, now 

Confounded in the dust, adore that power 

And wisdom oft arraigned : see now the cause. 

Why miassuming worth in secret lived 

And died neglected ; why the good man*8 share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul ; 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 

In starving solitude, while luxury 

In palaces lay straining her low thought 

To form unreal wants ; why heaven-born tnith 

And moderation fair wore the red marks 

Of superstition's scourge. Ye goo<i distressed, 

Ye noble few, who here unbenmng stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile. 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deemed evil, is no more. 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 

And one unboimded spring encircle all. 

Thomson. 



XXXI. PRAYER. 

** Prater is a work so easy, so honourable, and to so great purpose, 
that in all the instances of religion and providence (except only tlie 
incarnation of his Son) Go^ hath not given us a greater argument ot 
his willingness to have us saved, and of our unwillingness to accept 
it, his go^ness and our gracelessness, his infinite condescension, and 
our carelessness and folly, than by rewarding so easy a duty with so 
great blessing." — Jeremjf Taylor. 

Gro when the morning shineth. 

Go when the moon is bright, 
Go when the eve declineth. 

Go in the hush of night ; 
Go with pure mind and feeling. 

Fling earthly thoughts away, 
And in thy chamber kneeling. 

Do thou in secret pray. 

Remember all who love thee. 

All who are loved by tliee, 
Pray too for those who hate tlice. 

If any such there be ; 

x2 
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Then for thyself in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 

And link with eadi petition 
Thy great Redeemer's name. 

Or if 'tis e*er denied thee 

In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o'er thee 

When friends are round thy way ; 
K'en then the silent breathing. 

The spirit raised above, 
Will reach his throne of glory, 

Who's mercy, truth and love. 

Q not a joy nor blessing 

With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath given us. 

To pour our souls in prayer ! 
Whene'er thou pin'st in sadnesd, 

Before his footstool fall ; 
Bemember in thy gladness, 

His love who gave thee all. 



Anontmojs. 



XXXri. CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 

** And there arose a great stortn of wind, and the waves beat into the 
ship, io that it was now full. And he was in the hinder part of the 
•hip, asleep on a pillow; and they awake him, and say unto him, 
Master, carest thou not that we perish ? And he arose, and rebuked 
the wind, and said unto the sea. Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, 
and there was a great calm. And he said unto them. Why are ye so 
fearful ? how is it that ye have no faith ? And they feared exceed- 
ingly, and said one to another. What manner of man is this, that even 
the wind and the sea obey him V*—Mark iv. 37-40. 

Fear was within the tossing bark 

When stormy winds grew loud, 
And waves come rolling high and dark, 

And the tall mast was bowed. 

And men stood breathless in their dread. 

And baffled in their skill ; 
But One was there, who rose and said 

To the ^Wld sea— 6c dUU 
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And the wind ceased — it ceased ! that word 

Passed through the gloomy sky ; 
The troubled billows knew their Lord, 

And fell beneath His eye. 

And slumber settled on the deep, 

And silence on the blast ; 
They sank, as flowers that fold to sleep 

When sultry day is past. 

Oh thou, that in its wildest hour 

Didst rule the tempest's mood, 
Send thy meek spirit forth in power, 

Soft' on our souls to brood ! 

Thou that didst bow the billow's pride, 

Thy mandate to fulfil ! 
Oh, speak to passion's raging tide, 

Speak, and say, —Peaces be stiU 1 

Mrs. Hemans. 

1 . TIic meaning of «^, and what does it agree with ? 



XXXIII. SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 

<* Faith in a creed involveb faith in its ultimate triumph." — Eathen. 

" If the power of reasoning be the gift of the Supreme Reason, 
that we be sedulous, vea, and militant in the endeavour to reason 
aright^ is His impliea command. But what is of permanent and 
essential interest to one man must needs be so to all, in proportion to 
the means and opportunities of each. Woe to him by wliom these 
are neglected, and double woe to him by whom they are withholden, 
for he robs at once himself and his neighbour. That man's soul is 
not dear to himself, to whom the souls ox his brethren are not dear. 
As far as they can be influenced by him, they are parts and properties 
of his own soul, their faith his faith, their errors his burthen, their 
righteousness and bliss his righteousness and reward— and of tneir 
guilt and misery his own will be the echo "— Coleridf/e, 

Denvatians. 

Deliver. - Deniglitpd. Remotest, 

l^ospect. Salvation. Ranaomed. 

Lavish. Proclaim. Iledeema. 



Fbom Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
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From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
The^ call us to deliver 
Their land from error's chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Ceylon's isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile ? 
In vain, with lavish kindness, 
The gifts of God are strewn. 
The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone. 

Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high : 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation I oh, salvation I 
The joyful soimd proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 
Has leam'd Messiah's name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, his stoiy, 

And you, ye waters, roll, 

TiU, like a sea of elory. 

It spreads from pole to pole ; 

Till o'er our ransom'd nature. 

The Lamb for sinners slain,. 

Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign. Hebxil 



XXXrV. THE RIDDLE OP THE WORLD. 

<* Passive virtues, of all others the severest and the most sublime { 
of all others, perhaps, the most acceptable to the Deitv ; would, it is 
evident, be excluded from a constitution, in which nappiness and 
misery regularly followed virtue and vice. Patience and composure 
under distress, affliction, and pain ; a steadfast keeping up of oar 
confidence in God, and of our reliance upon his final goodness, at 
the time when evenr thing present is adverse and discouraging ; ami 
(what is no less difficult to retain) a cordial desire for the happiness 
of others, even when we are deprived of our own ; these dispositions, 
which constitute, perhaps, the perfection of our moral nature, would 
not have found their proper omee and object in a state of avowed 
retribution, and in wUch, consequentlv, endurance of evil would be 
only submission to punl8hm6nt.*''Pa/^. 
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LiFB I without thy cheoquered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found ; 
For faith, 'mid ruined hopes, serene ? 
Or whence could virtue flow ? 
Pain entered through a ghastly breach — 
Nor while sin lasts must efforts cease ; 
Heaven upon earth's an empty boast ; 
But, for the bowers of Eden lost, 
Mercy has placed within our reach 
A portion of God's peace. 

Wordsworth. 



XXXV. THE LORD'S PRAYER PARAPHRASED. 

** I REMEMBER, OD one occasion, travelling in this country with a 
companion who poescssed some knowledge of medicine : we airived 
at a door, near which we were about to pitch our tents, when a crowd 
of Arabs surrounded us, cursing and swearing at the rebellers 
against God. My friend who spoke a little Arabic, turning to 
an elderly person, whose garb bespoke him a priest, said—* Who 
taught you that we are disbelievers? Hear my daily prayer, and 
Judge for yourselves:' he then repeated the Lord's Prayer. All 
stood amazed and silent, till the priest exclaimed—* May God curse 
me, if ever I curse again those who hold such a belief; nay 
more, that prayer shall be my prayer till my hour be come. I 
pray thee, O ^azareue, repeat that prayer, that it may be remem- 
bered and written among us In letters of gold.' "~/fay'« Western 
Barbary, 

*' The Paternoster is not, as some fancy, the easiest, most natural of 
all devout utterances. It may be committed to memory quickly, but 
it is slowly learned bv heart. Men may repeat it over ten times in an 
hour, but to use it when it is most needed, to know what it means, to 
believe it, yea, not to contradict it in the very act of praving it, not 
to construct our prayers upon a model the most unlike it possible, 
this is hard ; this is one of the highest g^fts which God con bestow 
upon us; nor can we look to receive it without others that we may 
wi»h for lefts ; sharp suffering, a sense of wanting a home, a despair 
of ourselves." — Maurice on tlu Lord's Froysr. 

Father of all ! we bow to thee. 

Who dweU'st in heaven adored ; 
But present still through all th}'- works. 

The universal Lord. 

For ever hallowed be thy name, 

By all beneath the skies ; 
And may thy kingdom still advance, 

Till grace to glory rise. 
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A grateful homage may we yield. 

With hearts resigned to thee ; 
And as in heaven thy will is done. 

On earth so let it be. 
From day to day we humbly own 

Thf^ hand that feeds us still ; 
Give us our bread, and teach to loat 

Contented in thy will. 
Our sins before thee we confess ; 

O may they be for^ven ! 
As we to others mercy show. 

We mercy beg from Heaven. 

Still lei thy grace onr life direct ; 

Prom evil guard our way ; 
And in t«nptation*s fatal path 

Permit us not to stray. 

For thine the power, the kingdom thine ; 



All glory's due to thee : 
Thine from eternity they were. 
And thine shall ever be. 



BoKRT Blaib. 



XXXVI. TIME. 

** ?BOii the cotter's hearth or the workshop of the artisaa to the 
palace or the arsenal, the first merit, that which admits neither sab- 
fttitute nor equivalent, is, that every thing be in its place. Where this 
charm is wanting, every other ment either loses its name, or becomes 
an additional ground of accusation and regret Of one, by whom it 
is eminently possessed, we say proverbially, he is like cloek>work. The 
resemblance extends beyond the point of regularity, and yet ialis 
short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at once divide and announce the 
silent and otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time. But the man of 
methodical industry and honourable pursuits does more : he realises 
iU ideal divisions, and gives a character and individuality to its 
moments. If the idle are described as killing time, he may be justly 
said to call it into life and moral being, while he makes it the distinct 
object not only of the consciousness, but of the conscience. He 
organizes the hours, and gives them a soul, and that, the very essence 
of which is to fleet away, and evermore to have been, he takes up 
into his own permanence, and communicates to it the imperishable- 
uess of a spiritual nature. Of the good and faithftil servant, whose 
energies, thus directed, are thus methodized, it is less truly affirmed, 
that he lives in time, than that time lives in him. His davs, months, 
and years, as the stops and punctual marks in the records of duties 
performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, and remain extant when 
time itself shall be no more."— Co/eric^. 
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Time flies ; it is his melancholy task 

To bring and bear away delusive hopes. 

And reproduce the troubles he destroys, 

But, while his blindness thus is occupied, 

Decerning mortal 1 do thou serve the will 

Of time's Eternal Master, and that peace 

Which the world wants, shall be for thee confirmed. 

WOEDSWORTH. 



XXXVII. EDUCATION, THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC ORDEB. 

*' Again, for that other conceit, that learning should undermine the 
reverence of laws and government, it is assuredly a mere depntTatioii 
and calumny, without at all shadow of truth. For to say, that a 
blind custom of obedience riiould be a surer obligation, than duty 
taught and understood ; it is to affirm, that a blind man may tread 
surer by a guide, than a seeing man can by a light. And it is without 
all controversy, that learning doth make the minds of men gentle, 
generous, maniable, and pliant to government ; whereas, ignorance 
makes them churlish, thwarting, and mutinous ; and the evidence of 
time doth clear this assertion, considering that the most barbarous, 
rude, and unlearned times have been most subject to tumults, sedi* 
tion, and changes."— ^aoott. 

Verimtums. Btffvwhgy, St^nttu, 

DitcipUiM. Duties. Discipline. 

Slavery. NeedAil. Good. 

Virtue. A vaunt. Evjl. 

Confldenoe. Growth. Descend. 

Impending. llejoice. Inheritance. 

Licentiottsnea. * Taught. 
IVevention. 

Thx discipline of slavery is unknoAvn 

Amongst us ; thence the more do we require 

The discipline of virtue ; order else 

Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace ; ^ 

Thus, duties rising out of good possest, 

And prudent caution needful to avert 

Impending evil, equally require 

That the whole people should he taught and trained * 

So shall licentiousness and black resolve 

Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 

Their place ; and genuine piety descend, 

Like an inheritance, from age to age. 

With such foundations laid, avaunt the fear 
Of numbers crowded on the native soil, 
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To the prevention of all healthful growth. 
Through mutual injury ! rather in the law 
Of increase,' and the mandate from above,' 
Rejoice 1 

WOBDSWOBTH. 



1. ** Know that to be f^e« is the tMtne 
thing M to be pious, to be wise, to be 
temperate and Just^ to be f^uRal and 
abntinetit, and fattly, to be ma{(nani- 
moua and brave ; to to be the oppoeite 



of all these b the nme as to be a almvOL 
—iff/ton. 

8. What i§ the law qfinereate t 

S. WhAtiaaiidatef 



XXXVIII. ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

^ Of Gray's harmless and studious life, time has fairly spared but 
one beautiful relio. His reputation as a scholar is like a tale that is 
told ; his odes are quite neglected ; but his ** Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard " will bear his name gracefully down the tide of ages. 
It is one of the immortal poems of the language; and every year sees 
it renewed, illustrated, and more and more hallowed. It is perfectly 
characteristic of Gray. Almost every line is a select phrase, not to 
be improved by taste or ingenuitv. The subject is one of the hap- 
piest in the range of poetr^'. To roam through the cities of the 
dead, and muse over the humble names there chronicled ; to ponder 
amid the tombs upon the mysteries of life, the varieties of earthly 
fortune, the strange lot which ordains that man should live and love, 
and then pass away and be remembered no more — ^this is no flight of 
fancy, but a train of thought and experience so near the universal 
mind, so suggestive to the heart, so familiar to the least meditative, 
that it appeals at once, and with eloquence, to all human beings. We 
all love to speculate upon the injustice of destiny, and the latent capa- 
city of every man. We feel that, * chill penury' has repressed the 
< noble rage ^of many a gifted spirit. We cherish an instinctive faith 
in the undeveloped talent, the secret virtue, the obscure excellence of 
tlie millions who die and * make no sign.' And, who has not strayed 
ot sunset into the quiet precincts of a country churchyard ? Who 
has not sought the spot where * the rude forefathers of the hamlet, 
sleep ?' Who has not felt a melancholy pleasure steal upon his soul, 
as he has stood among the graves, and received the solemn teachings 
of the scene, * amid the lingering light ?' The spirit of such reveries, 
the tone and hues of such a landscape, Gray has caught and enshrined 
for ever in verse. The thoughts which compose the elegy are not 
startling and new; not a line it contains but has been traced by 
learned criticism to some ancient or modem source ; and scarcely a 
word has escaped question from those microscopic commentators who 
rejoice to pick flaws in whatever gem of art or literature charms the 
world. Gray's elegy may, indeed, absolutely possess no higher claim 
to the reputation it enjoys than that of being an ingenious piece of 
mosaic ; but, wherever the materials were derived, the effect of the 
whole is too excellent to permit us to quarrel with the details. The 
very cadence of the stanza is attuned to elegiac music: it .floats 
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telemnly along like the moaning of the breeze in spring, amid the 
cypresses and willows. The hues of the picture are subdued to the 
*■ sober livery ' of twilight. Tender sentiments — a regret made sub- 
lime by the sense of beauty- a recognition of death blended with 
a vague feeling of its mysterious revelations — the sweet quietude 
of evening— sad, but soothing, thoughts of 'passing away* — the 
memory of the departed ; all throng upon us in every verse of the 
elegy, and associate the name of the gentle student of Cambridge 
with ideas of contemplative delight."— Tuckerman, 

The curfew tolls* the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
Tlie ploughman homeward plods his weary way," 

And leaves the worid to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.* 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade, 
Where heavea the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude^ forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 
No children run to lisp their sire's retum. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team a-field 1 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor. ^ 
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' The boast of heraldry,^ the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour : — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor youi ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault* 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart onoe pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to oommand^ 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride, 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 
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Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife ' 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray, 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores^ the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, • 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach® the rustic moralist to die. 

.For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being^ e*er resigned. 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, liDgering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 'o 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead. 

Dost in these lines thenr artless tale relate ; 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless lovo, 

" One mom I missed him on the 'customed hill. 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 
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" The next, with dii^s due in sad aiTay 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne ; 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 

Graved on. the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heaven did a recompence as largely send : 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear," 

He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished), a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father and his God. Gbay. 



1 . It makes a considerable difference 
in the reading of this line, iihether tolls 
be considered a trans, or an intrans. yerb. 
Read it both ways, and say which y^u 
prefer. 

2. The order of this line may be 
iraried five or six ways. Try it. 

S. Observe the exquisite rhythm of 
this line. 

4. In what sense rvdef 

5. Explain the original meaning and 
the derivative uses of this word. 



6. Fretted vault f 

7. What is the nominatioe to implartsf 

8. Any slight grammatical impropriety 
here, and how is it to be corrected r 

9. What pteasuig ansums being f 

10. Explain the meaning of these two 
lines? 

11. The poet would have been mnck 
better employed, if he had aetioeiy re- 
lieved misery, and ke|>t his **tear" to 
himself. — " Must we but weep ? our 
fathers bled r ^ 



XXXIX. HUMILITY. 

** If thou art rich, then show the greatness of thy fortune ; or what is 
better, the greatness of thy soul, in the meekness of thy conversation ; 
condescend to men of low estate, support the distressed, and patronise 
the neglected. Be great ; but let it be in considering riches as they 
are, as talents committed to an earthen vessel ; that thou art but the 
receiver, and that to be obliged and to be vain, too, is but the old 
solecism of pride and beggary, which, though they often meet yet 
ever make but an absurd society."— S/em«. ^ ^ 

The bird that soars on highest wing, 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 

Sings in the shade when all things rest .• 
— In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humility. 
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When Mary chose the " better part,** 

She meekly sat at Jesus' feet ; 
And Lydia's gently-open*d heart 

Was made for God's own temple me^ ; 
— Fairest and best adom'd is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 

The sidnt that wears heayen'^ brightest crown, 

In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 

Then most when most his soul ascends ; 
— Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. James Montgomkby. 



XL. MY OWN PLACE. 

^ TnERE is no situation in which a rational being is placed, from 
that of the best instructed Christian, down to the condition of the 
rudest barbarian, which affords not room for moral agency ; for the 
acquisition, exercise, and display, of voluntary qualities, good or bad. 
Health and sickness, enjoyment and suffering, riches and poverty, 
knowledge and ignorance, power and subjection, liberty and bondage, 
civiliaation and barbarity, nave all their offices and duties, all serve 
the formation of character ; for when we speak of a state of trial, it 
must be remembered, that characters are not only tried, or proved, 
or detected, but that thejr are generated also, and formed by circum- 
stances. The best dispositions may subsist under the most depressed, 
the most afflicted fortunes. A West-Indian slave, who, amidst his 
wrongs, retains his benevolence, I, for my part, look upon as amongst 
the foremost of human candidates for the rewards of virtue. The kind 
master of such a slave, that is, he who, in the exercise of an inordinate 
authority, postpones, in any degree, his own interest to his slave's 
comfort, IB likewise a meritorious character : but still he is inferior 
to his slave. All, however, which I contend for is, that these destinies, 
opposite as they may be in every other view, are both trials; and 
equally such. The observation may be applied to every other con- 
dition; to the whole range of the scale, not excepting even its lowest 
extremity."— Pa/ey. 

*♦ My duty towards my neighbour is to learn and labour truly to get 
mine own living, and to do my duty in that state of life unto which 
it shall please God to call me"—Clmreh Catechism, 

Whoever I am, wherever my lot, 

Whatever I happen to be, 
Contentment and duty shall hallow the spot 

That Providence orders for me ; 
No covetous straining and striving to gain 

One feverish step to advance, — 
I know my own place, and you tempt me in vain 

To hazard a change and a chance I 
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I care for no riches that are not my right, 

No honour that is not my due ; 
But stand in my station by day and by night, 

The will of my Master to do ; 
He lentVne my lot, be it humble or high, 

And set me my business here ; 
And whether I live in His service or die, 

My heart shall be in my sphere I 

If wealthy, I stand as the steward of my King ; 

If poor, as the friend of my Lord ; 
If feeble, my prayers and my praises I bring ; 

If stalwart, my pen or my sword ; 
If wisdom be mine, I will cherish His gift ; 

If simpleness, bask in His love ; 
If sorrow, His hope shall my spirit uplift ; 

If joy I will throne it above! 

The good that it pleasies my God to bestow, 

I gratefully gather and prize ; 
The evil, it can be no evil I know, 

But only good in disguise ; 
And whether my station be lowly or great. 

No duty can ever be mean, 
The factory-cripple is fixed in his fate 

As well as a king or a queen I 
For duty's bright livery glorifies all 

With brotherhood, equal and free, 
Obeying, as children, the heavenly call, 

That places us where we should be ; 
A servant, the badge of my servitude shines 

As a jewel invested by heaven ; 
A monarch, — remember that justice assigns 

Much service, where so much is given I 

Away, then, with "helpings'' that humble and harm. 

Though " bettering*' trips from your tongue, 
Away I for your folly would scatter the charm 

That round my proud poverty hung : 
I felt that I stood like a man at my post, 

Though peril and hardship were there,— 
And all that your wisdom would counsel me most 

Is, " Leave it ;" — do better elsewhere ! 
If " better" were better indeed, and not " worse,** 

I might go ahead with the rest ; 
But many a gain and a joy is a curse. 

And many a grief for the best : 
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No !— duties are all the ** advantage ** I use ; 

I pine not for praise or for help ; 
And as to ambition, I care not to choose 

My better or worse for myself I 

I will not, I dare not, I cannot ! — ^I stand 

Where God has ordained me to be, 
An honest mechanic, — or lord in the land, — 

He fitted my calling for me ; 
Whatever my state, be it weak, be it strong. 

With honour, or sweat, on my face. 
This, this is my glory, my strength, and my song, 

I stand like a star in my place. 

TiTPFBB'a BaOads and Poems. 



XLL THE HOUR OF PKATER. 

" As if in acknowledgment of the mystery of God, as if with an in- 
Btinotive feeling that his being is the meeting-place of light and 
shade, and that in approaching him we must stand on the confines 
between the seen and the unseen ; all nations and all faiths of culti- 
vated men have chosen the twilight hour, morning and evening, for 
their devotions; and so it has happened that, all round the earth, 
on the bordering circle between the darkness and the day^ a zone 
of worshippers has been ever spread, looking forth for the Almighty 
tenant of space, one half towards the East, brilliant with the dawn, 
the other into the hemisphere of night, descending on the West. The 
veil of shadow, as it shifts, has glanced upon adoring souls, and at 
its touch, cast down a fresh multitude to Icneel ; and as they have 
gazed into opposite regions for their God, they have virtually owned 
his presence * besetting them behind and before.' Our planet thus 
instinct with devout life, guided with intent and perceptive souls, 
covered over, as ^dth a Divine retina, by the purer conscience of 
humanity, is like a living eye, watching on every side the immensity 
of Deity in which it floats, and grateful for the rays that relieve its 
native gloom.'*— Jlfortiheau** Discourses, 

Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While l^e red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thy earnest eye. 
Ever following silently ; 
Father, by the breeze of eve. 
Called thy harvest-rwork to leave ; 
Pray !— ere yet the dark hours be. 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 
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Traveller, in the stranger's land. 
Far from thine own household band -, 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea. 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
Woman, o'er the lowly slain, 
Weeping on his burial plain ! 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie : 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Mbs. Hemaxs. 



XLH. THE WORTH OF HOUBS. 

** A MAA that is young in years may be old in hours if he have lost 
no time ; but that happeneth rarely. — Bacon, 

^ Let any man pass an evening in vacant idleness, or even in read- 
ing some siUy tale, and compare the state of his mind when he goes 
to sleep, or gets up next morning with its state some oth«r day when he 
has spent a lew hours in going through the proofs, by facts and reason- 
ing, of some of the great doctrines in natural science, learning truths 
wholly new to him, and satisfying himself by careful examination of 
the grounds on which known truths rest, so as to be not only acquainted 
with the doctrines of themselves, but able to show why he believes 
them, and to prove before others that they are true ; he will find as 
great a difference as can exist in the same being, — the difierence be- 
tween looking back upon time unprofitably wasted, and time spent in 
self improvement: he will feel himself in one case listless and dissa- 
tisfied, in the other comfortable and happy : in the one case if he did 
not appear to himself humbled, at least he will not have earned any 
c^aim to his own respect ; in the other case, he will enjoy a proud con- 
sciousness of having, by his own exertions, become a wiser and there- 
fore a more exalted creature.*' — Brougham. 

Believe not that your inner eye^ 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by ; 

For every man's weak self, alas ! 
Makes him to see them while they pass 
As through a dim or tinted glass : 
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But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good. 
Trust rather to your after mood. 

Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest, and ill content. 

And more, — though free from seeming harm, 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure's charm — 

If then a painful sense comes on, 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed or vainly done, — 

Of something from your being's chain 
Broke off, nor to be link'd again 
By all mere Memory can retain, — 

Upon your heart this truth may rise, — 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man's just destinies : 

So should we live, that every hour 
May die, as dies the natural flower, — 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 

That every thought and eveiy deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good, and future meed ; 

Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope, not destroy. 
Far better than a barren joy.* 

B. M. MiLXEs. 

1. What is meant by th« inner eyef \ 2. Read Eccles. vii. 8—6. 



XLIII. ADVEBSITT. 

"The virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue of adversity Is 
fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater bene- 
diction, and the clearer revelation of God's favour. Yet, even in the 
Old Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you shall hear as many 
hearse-like airs as carols ; and' the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities 
of Solomon. Prosperity is not without fears and distastes ; and ad- 
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venity is not without comforts and hopes. We see in needle-works 
and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have livetywork upon a 
sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work 
up<m a lightsome ground ; judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the 
heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly, virtue is like precioas 
odours, most fragrant where they are incensed, or crushed ; for 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best discoTer 
virtue."— ^aco». 

Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind : 
Which when it bites and blows upcwi my body. 
Even when I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 
" This is no flattery ; these are ooimsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am." 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious Jewel in his head ? 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Shakespeare. 



XLIV. THE FIELD OF THE WORLD. 

** Truth, considered in itself, and in the effects natural to it, may be 
conceived as a gentle spring or water-source, warm from the genial 
earth, and breathing up into the snow-drift that is piled over and 
around its oatlet. It turns the obstacle into its own form and cha- 
racter, and, as it makes its way, increases its stream. And should it 
be arrested in its course bv a chilling season, it suffers delay, not 
loss, and awaits only for a change in the wind to awaken and again 
roll onwards/' — Coleridge. 

Sow in the mom thy seed. 

At eve hold not thy hand ! 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed. 

Broad-cast it o'er the land. 

Beside all waters sow ; 

The highway furrows stock ; 
Drop it where thorns and thistles grow j 

Scatter it on the rock. 
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The good, the fruitful ground, 

Expect not here nor there : 
O'er hill and dale, by plots, tis found ; 

Gro forth, then, everywhere. 

Thou know'st not which may thrive^ 

The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the precious germs aliye, 

When and wherever strown. 

And duly shall appear, 

In verdure, beauty, strength, 
The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 

And the full com at length. 

Thou canst not toil in vain : 

Gold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
Shall foster and mature the grain, 

For gamers in the sky. 

Thence, when the glorious end, 

The day of God is come. 
The angel-reapers shall descend, 

And heaven cry — " Harvest home.** 

Jakes MoNTaoMEBT, 



XLV. HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

**The difficulties of our state are among its best blessings. The 
distance «t which good obiects are placed, and the obstacles which 
intervene, are the means by which Providence rouses, quickens, in- 
vigorates, expands, all our powers. These form the school in which 
our minds and hearts are trained. Difficulty and hardship bind 
us more closely to objects. We love more ardently what we have 
suffered to attain, and enjoy nothing so exquisitely as what we have 
pursued through calamity and danger, tt is in such pursuits, when we 
endure and labour for ends which conscience and religion enjoin, that 
our whole nature is called forth and perfected."— C/ianntn^. 

Derivatiotu. Etymology* Syntaa. 

ReTentlea. Immersed. 

Afflict. Influence. 

Adamantine. Extinct. 

Phtience. Revive. 

Dbpene. Exact. 

DuUsngwh hetvoeen tnuia. and intnna. verhi : 

Afflict. Send. Flv. Attend. 

Groan. Bear. Vow. Revive. 



Taught. 
Unpitied, 


*« Bade to form, 


Lore. 


Array etl. 
Rigid. 


Flv. 
Light. 
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Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 

The bad aifright, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
' The proud are taught to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants* vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied, and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed. 
To thee* he gave the heavenly birth. 

And bade to foitoi her infant mind. 
Stem, rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know. 
And from her own she learned to melt at others* woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific fly 

Self-pleasing Felly's idle brood, 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer fiiend, the flattering foe ; 
By vain prosperity received. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom, in sable garb arrayed, 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound, . 
And Melancholy, siknt maid. 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 
Warm Charity, the general friend. 
With Justice, to herself severe, 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head. 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful bond 
(As by the impious thou art seen). 
With thundering voice, and threatening mien, 
With screaming Horror's funeral cry. 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 
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Thy form benign, oh, gc/ss ! wear, 

lliy milder influenoeA^^^» 
Thy philosophic train ipere, 

To soften, not to wqA> ^Y '^^^' 
The generous spark* J^^^ revive ; 
Teach me to love and' forgive ; 
Exact my own defecr^ s^^^» ,^ . 

What others are, to /l, aad know myself a man.* 

Gray. 



i-T^Jhat?^*'^'"^''^ 



huf 



3. Meaning of generous tparhf 

4, Paraphrase the whole poem. 



XL^^. I DARE N<>T SCORN. 

**We are to obsem and respe^c the wnallest good that is in any. 
Although a Christiiw be never^o base m his outward condition in body 
or mind, of very mean iptel.^^ctual and natural endowments, yet they 
that know the worth of sr^^^^^ tbmgs will esteem the grace of God 
that is in him in the^i^^^ ^^ ^^^ those disadvantages, as men esteem 
a pearl, though in p r*^^ shell. * * The Jews would not willingly 
tread upon the fOif^^^ P*®*^® ^^ paper in their wajr, but took it up ; 
for possibly s»y ^^®y> ^^® name of God may be on it. Though there 
was a little Aur^^'^^i^io"? yet truly there is nothing but good religion 
in it, if we a^P^y i^ ^^ '°®^' Trample not on any ; there may be some 
work of £*A<^e there that thou knowest not of. The name of God 
may h^ written upon that soul thou treadest on." — Leighton. 

«Our enemies are sin and Satan ; for men, however sinful, are not 
to be so regarded by us, till Christ the Saviour shall com« as Christ 
the Judge. Till that great day the most wicked man alive is our 
brother ; and for him as well as for us Christ has died." — Arnold, 

I MAT not scorn the meanest thing 

That on the earth doth crawl. 
The slave who dares not burst his chain, 

The tyrant in his ball. 

The vile oppressor who hath made 

The widowed mother mourn. 
Though worthless, soulless, he may stand-— 

I cannot, dare not scorn. 

The darkest night that shrouds the sky 

Of beauty hath a share ; 
The blackest heart hath signs to tell 

That God still lingers there. 
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I pity all that € j^ 

I pity and I n^ . , 

But the Supreme^th fedrioned iD, | 

And,ohf Idai^goom. j 



XLVn. ALL'S Vri THE BESTI 
« God to the macter of the scenes; \ mnet not choo«8 whieih pnt 
we iliftll act ; it concerni ne only to ^ e«refiil that we do it wefl, 

fi^*?f^^'°fj/ " *H* P!«^ ^^ ^*** *^ri» it Is :» Md we. who pfj 
that God s will m»y be done in earth asv ^ jone in heaven, urasi re- 
member that the angelado wJliateoerer . eommanded them, and go 
wherever they are sent and refuse no Ccumstances ; and if their 
employment be crossed by « higher degre tbcy rit down in peace, 
and rejoice in the event; anc when the i^ of Jndea conld not 
prevail in behalf of the oeople Cunmitted tohis charge, beeanae the 
angel of Persia opposed it, he only^i^i the stvv at the eommaiid of 
God, and was as content, and worshiHed with 4 Kreai an eestacy in 
his proportion, as the prevailing spirit, d^, tbou so lifcewiae; keep 
the station where God hath placed yon, at>4 .^^ ^f^n never kmc for 
things without, but sit at home, feasting np^ ^i^^ Divine Providence 
and thy own reason, by which we are tan^t i^ it is neeeaaair aal 
reasonable to submit to God." — Jeremy Taylor. 

All's for the best I be sanguine and cheetTui 

Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise. 
Nothing but Folly ^oes faithless and femful,' 

Courage for ever is happy and \dse : 
All for the best, — if a man would but Imow it. 

Providence wishes us all to be blest, 
This is no dream of the pundit or poet. 

Heaven is gracious, and — All's for the best I 

All for the best I set this on your standard. 

Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love. 
Who to the shores of Despair may have wanderet!, 

A way- wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove , 
All for the best ! be a man but confiding, 

Providence tenderly governs the rest, 
And the frail bark of His creature is guiding 

Wisely and warily all for the best. 

All for the best I then fling away terrors. 
Meet all your fears and your foes in the van. 

And in the midst of your dangers or errors 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man : 
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AlVs for the best ! — ^unbiassed, unbotinded, 
Providence reigns from the East to the West ; 

And, by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 
Hope, and be happy, that All's for the best I 

Tupfeb's Ballads and Poemi, 



XLVni. IMAGINARY EVILS. 

^ Enjot the present, whatsoever it be, and be not solicitons for the 
future ; for it you take your foot from the present standing, and thrust 
it forward towards to-morrow*8 event, you are in a restless condition : 
it is like refusing to quench your present thirst by fearing you shall 
want drink the next day. If it be well to-dav, it is madness to make 
the present miserable by fearing it may be ill to-morrow— when your 
belly is full of to-day's dinner, to fear you shall want the next day's 
supper ; for it may be you shall not, and then to what purpose was 
this day's affliction ? But if to-morrow you shall want, your sorrow 
will come time enough, though yon do not hasten it : let your trouble 
tarry till its own day comes. But if it chance to be ill to-day, do not 
increase it by the care of to-morrow. Enjoy the blessincs of this day, 
if God send them, and the evils of it bear patiently and sweetly: for 
this day is only ours : we are dead to yesterday, and we are not yet bom 
to the morrow. He, therefore, that enjoys the present if it be good, 
enjoys as much as is possible ; and if only that day's trouble leans 
apon him, it is singular and finite. * Sufficient to the day (said Christ) 
is the evil thereof:' sufficient but not intolerable. But if we look 
abroad, and bring into one day's thoughts the evil of , many, certain 
and uncertain, what will be and what will never be, our load will be 
as intolerable as it is unreasonable."— Jieremy Taylor. 

Let to morrow take care of to-morrow, 

Leave things of the future to fate : 
What's the use to anticipate sorrow? 

Life's troubles come never too late 
If to hope overmuch be an error, 

Tis one that the wise have preferred ; 
And how often have hearts been in terror 

Of evils — that never occurred 1 

Have faith— and thy faith shall snstain thee — 

Permit not suspicion and care 
With invisible bonds to enchain thee, 

But bear what God gives thee to l^ar. 
By His spirit supported and gladdened, 

Be ne'er by " forebodings '* deterred I 
But think how oft hearts have been saddened 

By fear— of what never occuiTed I 
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Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow ; 

Short and dark as our life may appear, 
We may make it still darker by sorrow — 

Still shorter by folly and fear 1 
Half our troubles are half our invention, 

And often from blessings conferred 
Have we shrunk in the wild apprehension 

Of evils — that never occurred I 

C. SwATK. 



Holy. 


IJght. 


Sojoara. 


Hearat. 


Won. 


Descent. 


Dark. 


Pool. 


Mind. 


Thee. 






Borne. 







XLIX. ADDRESS TO LIGHT. 

^ In holy reverence, celebrate his praises, who hath adapted the eye 
to the nature of light ; who formed light in particles so small and 
soft, that they might affect the eye without destroying it ; who gave 
them such a velocity, that we are by them immediately informed of 
many things at the place where they come ; who gave them the dif- 
ference by which they cause all that pleasing variety of colour which 
deliffhts uie eye, having formed bodies so as to be variously affected 
by them. Let his name be praised, who conveys so many blessings 
in the beams of light. He is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all.**— S/urm. 

Derifxitwiu. Stymtilogy, Syntax-. 

Heaven. Sovereign, 

I'Iffliience. Expunged. 

Invest. Invisible. 
Detained. 

Digtingvith between these words : 

Invest and infest. Utter and onter. 

Won and one. Middle and meddle. 

Hail, holy light, offspring * of heaven first-bom, 

Or of ' the Eternal co-eternal beam. 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 

And never but in imapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate.' 

Or hear'st thou rather,* pure ethereal stream. 

Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun, 

Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle,* didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep. 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 

Escaped the Stygian pool," though long detain&I 
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in thai obscure sojourn, while in my flight 

Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night ;' 

Taught by the heav'nly Muse to venture down 

The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 

Though hard and rare : thee I revisit safe. 

And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ;' but thou 

Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene *' hath quenched their orbs. 

Or dim suffusion veiled. ♦ ♦ * ♦ Thus with the year 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns *° 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ;" 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature's works to me expunged and rased. 

And wisdom at one entrance ** quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her power* 

Irradiate ; there '* plant eyes, all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see, and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

MiLTOX. 



1. What panages of Scripture are 
alluded to in the introductory linea of 
thia piece ? 

2. Point out the exact meaning of 
this oft and atate which it connects ? 

8. Varaphrase this line. 

4. Explain the meaning of the phrase 
hear'st t/iou rather. 

b. What is the clause, at toith a nuintle. 
meant to qualify ? 

6. What is the Stygian pool, and why 
called so? 



7. Where had Milton $ung qf Cfuiot 
and eternal Night t 

8. What Ump, and why aovereign and 
vital r 

9. What is meant by drop serene t 

10. Why is the verb sitigulart 

11. What is the object of naming so 
nuiny things ? 

18. VfhKt entrance f 
13. Where ? 



L. THE ORPHAN BOY. 

" The idea of honour is associated vrith war. But to whom does the 
honour belong ? If to any, certainly not to the mass of the people, 
but to those who are particularly engaged in it. The mass of a 
people, who stay at home, and hire others to fight— who sleep in their 
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warm bedi, and hire others to sleep on the cold and damp 

who sit at their well-spread board, and hire others to take the chance 
of starving— who nurse the slightest hurt in their own bodie% and 
hire others to expose themselves to mortal wounds and to linger in 
comfortless hospitals ;— certainly this mass reap little honour from 
war; the honour belongs to those immediately engaged in it. Let 
me ask, then, what is the chief business of war? It is to deatrov 
human life ; to mangle the limbs, to nish and hew the body ; to 
plunge the sword into the heart of a fellow creature : to strew the 
earth with bleeding frames, and to trample them unaer foot with 
horses* hoofs. It is to batter down and bum cities ; to turn fruitful 
fields into deserts ; to level the cottage of the peasant and the mag- 
nificent abode of opulence ; to scourge nations with famine ; to mul- 
tiply widows and orphans. Are these honourable deeds ? Were you 
called to name exploits worthy of demons, would you not naturally 
select such as these ? Grant tnat a necessity for them may exist ; it is 
a dreadful necessity, such as a good man must recoil from with instinc- 
tive horror ; and though it may exempt them from guilt, it cannot 
turn them into glory. We have thought that it was honourable to 
heal, to save, to mitigate pain, to snatch the sick and sinking from 
the paws of death. We have placed among the revered benefactors 
of the human race the discoverers of arts which alleviate human 
sufferings, which prolong, comfort, adorn, and cheer human life ; and, 
if these arts be honourable, where is the glory of multipljring and 
aggravating tortures and death ?" — Channing, 

Derivationt, Etymology, Byntaa, Compare theBt 

Jdjeetive$:— 

Orphan. Lady. Pity, 1.8. Helpl«M. 

Mercy'f. Mercy's sake. Fly, t. S, 1. 3. Brave. 

Victory. Learnt. Flame, 1.4. Proad. 

Windows. That, 1. 4. Hardships, v. 4, L 5. Loud. 

Parent's. News. Joy, t. 4, 1. 6, Weak. 

County. Happy. 



Oende. 



Stay, lady, stay, for mercy's sake, 

And hear a helpless orphan's tale I 
Ah ! sure my looks must pity wake ! 

Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 
Yet I was once a mother's pride, 

And my brave father's hope and joy ; 
But in the Nile's^ proud fight he died, 

And I am now an orphan boy. 

Poor foolish child I how pleased was I, 

When news of Nelson's victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly, 

And see the lighted window's flame I 
To force me home my mother sought, 

She could not bear to see my joy ; 
For with my father's life 'twas bought,' 

And made me a poor orphan boy/' 
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The people's shouts were long and loud ; 

My mother shuddering closed her ears ! 
" Kejoice I rejoice I" still cried the crowd ; 

My mother answer'd with her tears. 
** Oh 1 why do tears steal down your cheek," 

Cried I, " while others shout for joy ? 
She kiss'd me, and in accents weak, 

She caird me her poor orphan boy. 

" What is an orphan boy?" I said, 

When suddenly she gasp'd for breath ; 
And her eyes closed ; — I shriek'd for aid, — 

But, ah ! her eyes were closed in death I 
My hardships since I will not tell ; 

But now no more a parent's joy — 
Ah, lady I I have learnt too well. 

What 'tis to be an orphan boy. 

were I by your bounty fed I — 

Nay, gentle lady ! do not chide I 
Trust me, I mean to earn my bread ; 

The sailor's orphan boy has pride. 
Lady, you weep : — ^what is't you say? 

You'll give me clothing, food, employ ? — 
Look down, dear parents 1 look and see, 

Your happy, happy orphan boy. Opie. 

1. When wuthe battle of the Nile I 9. What wm bought with hiu Jkthm't 
IbiiKbtf I li/ef 



LL « BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN." 

'* Suffering fills a large place in the present system. It is not an 
accident, an exception to the course of nature, a * strange work' 
exciting wonder as a prodigy, but it enters into everv life, and may I 
not say enters largely into every life. Youth is slow to see this. 
Youth, unable to sympathise with and appreciate sorrows which it 
has not felt, and throwing the light of its own native joyousness over 
the future, dreams sometimes of a paradise on earth. But how soon 
does it find that blighting changes, solemn events, break in sternly, 
irresistably on its path ? And even when the outward life is smooth 
and prosperous, how soon does it find in its vehement affections, its 
unrequited friendships, its wounded pride, its unappeased thirst for 
happiness, fountains of bitterer grief than comes from abroad. Some- 
times the religious man, with good intentions, but wanting wisdom 
and strength, tries to palliate the evils of life, to cover its dark 
features, to exaggerate its transient pleasures, for the purpose of 
sheltering God's goodness from reproach. But this will not avail. 
The truth cannot be hidden. Life is laid open to every eye, as well 
as known by each man's experience ! and we do and must see t^ 
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suffering, deep (offering is one of the chief elements in ovr lot. It Is 
not a slender, dark thread, winding now and then through a warp of 
dazzling brightness ; but is interwoven with tiie whole texture. Not 
that suffering exceeds enjoyment, not that life, if viewed rimplj in 
reference to pleasure, is not a great good. But to eveiy man it is a 
struggle. It has heavy burdens, deep wounds for each : and this I 
state, that we may all of us understand, that suffering is not acci- 
dental, but designed for us, that it enters into God's purpose, that it 
has a great work to do, and that we know nothing of life till we com- 
prehend its uses, and have learned how to accomplish them." — Chtm- 
ting. 

Oh, deem not they are blest alc^e 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 

The power who pities man, has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 

The light of smiles shall fill again 

The lids that overflow with tears ; 
And weary hours of woe and pain 

Are promises of happier years. 

There is a day of simny rest 

For every dark and troubled night. 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 

But joy shall come with early light. 

And thou, who, o'er thy friend's low bier, 

Sheddeth the bitter drops like rain, 
Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 

Will give him to thy arms again. 

Nor let the good man's trust depart. 
Though life its common gifts deny, — 

Though with a pierced and broken heart 
And spumed of men, he goes to die. 

For God has marked each sorrowing day 

And numbered every secret tear, 
And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 

For all his children suffer here. Bryant. 



m. THE COTTER'S SATTTKDAT NIGHT. 

'* The true poet is he who finds the most of beautpr and of dignity in 
the universal feelings and interests of human life: and increased 
wisdom and sympathy, (the infallible attendant on increased wisdom) 
is rapidly tending to make all mankind echo the exclamation of 
Bums, when he wept at the sight of a lovely and peasant-peopled 
scene : * The sight,' he said, *^f so many smoking cotti^es gave a 
pleasure to his mind, which none could understand who had not wit- 
noflsed, like himself, the happiness and the worth which they oon- 
^ulned.' One of his most admirable poems, * The Cotter's Satuidify 
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NighV iB nothing but an amplification of this profound and beautiful 
sentiment."— 8haw*8 Outlines of English Literature, 

"Would I then withhold the Bible from the cottager and the 
artisan ? Heaven forfend ! The fairest flower that ever clomb up a 
cottage window is not so fair a sight to my eyes, as the Bible gleam- 
ing through the lower panes. Let it but be read as by such men it 
used to be read ; when they came to it as to a ground covered with 
manna, even the bread which the Lord had given for his people to 
eat; where he that gathered much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little had no lack. They gathered every man according to 
his eating. They came to it as to a treasure-house of Scriptures ; 
each visitant taking what was precious, and leaving as precious for 
others; yea, more, says our worthy old church historian. Fuller, 
where * the same man at several times may in his apprehension prefer 
several scriptures as best, formerly most affected with one place, for 
the present more delighted with another, and, afterwards conceiv- 
ing comfort therein not so clear, choose other places as more pregnant 
and pertinent to his purpose. Thus God orders it, that divers men 
(and perhaps the same men at divers times), make use of all his gifts, 
gleaning and gathering comfort, as it is scattered through the whole 
field of Scripture." — Coleridge. 

Scotch fVurds ivith English Equivalents. 
Ingle = fireside. hae = have, 

lyart bafTets = grey hairs or temples. vfV = with* 

vralea = cliooses. ance =: once, 

nae = no. 

* * * * * 

The cheerfu' supper* done, wi' serious face. 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, wi* patriarchal grace, 

The big ha'-Bible, ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an* bare : 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And " Let us worship God !" he says, with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dimdee's wild warbling measures rise : 

Or plaintive Martyr's, worthy of the name ! 
Or noble Elgin beats the heaven-ward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ear no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Kae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 

Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 
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Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of heaven's avenging lie ; 
Or, Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 
Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme. 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed : 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name^ 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Bab'lon's doom pronoimced by Heaven'j 
command. 
Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing,* 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together h3rmning their Creator's praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 
Compared with this, how poor Keligion's pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art. 
When men display to congregations wide, 

Devotion's ev'ry grace except the heart ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert. 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ;■ 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well-pleased, the language of the soul : 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol. 
« * * * • 

BUBKS. 
1. Case of supper ? | S. Wliat is a stole t 



Lin. WOE WORKS WISDOM. 

( A paraphrase cfEccles. vn. 2-60 

** Thb greatest evils are from within U!«, and irom onnelves also we 
must look for our greatest good ; for God is the fountain of it, but 
reaches it to us by our own hands, and when all things look sadly 
round about us, then only we shall find how excellent a fortune it is 
to have God to be our friend ; and of all friendships, that only is 
'treated to support us in our needs ; for it is sin that turne an ague 
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Into a fever, and a fever to the plague, fear into despair, anger into 
rage, and loss into madneas, and sorrow to amasemcnt ana confusion. 
But if either we were innocent, or eUe by the sadness we are made 
penitent, we are put to school, or into the theatre, either to learn 
now, or else actually to combat for a crown ; the accident may serve 
ail end for mercy, but is not a messenger of wrath."— J(tr«niy Taiflor, 

While others crowd the house of mirth, 

And haunt the gaudy show, 
Let such as would with wisdom dwell, 

Frequent the house of woe. 

Better to weep with those who weep. 

And share th' afflicted's smart, 
Than mix with fools in giddy joys 

That cheat and wound the heart. 

When virtuous sorrow clouds the faoe» 

^d tears bedim the eye, 
The soul is led to solemn thought, 

And wafted to the^sky. 
The wise in heart revisit oft 

Griefs dark sequestered cell ; 
The thoughtless still with levity 

And mirth delight to dwell. Cameboit. 



LIV. THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

** Death implies separation : and the loss of those whom we love 
must, necessarily, so far as we can conceive, be accompanied with 
pain. To the brute creation, nature seems to have stepped in with 
some secret provision for their relief, under the rupture of the attach- 
ments. In thehr instincts towards their offspring, and of their off- 
spring to them ; I have often been surprised to observe how. ardently 
they love, and how soon they forget. The pertinacity of human 
sorrow (upon which time also, at length, lays its softening hand) is 
probably, therefore, in some manner connected with the qualities of 
our rational or moral nature. One thing, however, is clear, viz., that 
it is better that we should possess affections, the sources of so many 
virtues, and so many joys, although they be exposed to the incidents 
of life, as well as the interruptions of mortality, than by the want of 
them, be reduced to a state of selfishness, apathy, ana quietism." — 

"If we are to experience no other felicity but what this life affords, 
then are we miserable indeed. If we are born only to look about us, 
repine and die, then has Heaven been guilty of injustice. If this life 
terminates my existence, I despise the blessings of Providence, and 
the wisdom of the giver. If this life be my all, let the following 
epitaph be written on the tomb of Altangi :— * By my father's crimes 
I received this ; by my own crimes I bequeath it to posterity/ " — 
Goldmith** Citizen qfthe World, 
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They grew in beauty side by side, 

They filled one home with glee ; — 
Their graves are severed, far and wide. 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 
The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow ; 
She had each folded flower in sight,^ 

Where are those dreamers now ? 

One, 'midst the forests of the west, 

By a dark stream is laid, — 
The Indian knows his place of rest. 

Far in the cedar shade. 
The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one. 

He lies where pearls lie deep : 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

0*er his low bed may weep. • 

One sleeps where southern vines are di-est 

Above the noble slain : 
He wrapt his colours round his breast. 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 
And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 

Its leaves, by soft winds fanned ; 
She faded *midst Italian flowers, — 

The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who played 

Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 

Around one parent knee I 
They that with smiles lit up the hall, 

Aiid cheered with song the hearth, — 
Alas I for love, if thou wert all. 

And nought beyond, oh earth ! 

Mbs. Hemanb. 



LV. « ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S PICTURE." 

•* Honour thy father and thy mother ; that thy days may be long 
In the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.*'^ 

** A mother, that earliest, most constant, most unfailing friend, 
whose kindness, beginning with our hreath, blends with, and forms a 
part of, our whole history, ought not to so down to the grave without 
leaving the feeling of a melancholy void. I do not think that we 
have on earth so striking an image of God's goodness as in a mother's 
love. " — Channinff, 
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Oh that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last.* 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they* say ; 
" Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away I" 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes — 
Blessed he the art that can immortalize, 
Tlie art that baffles time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it — ^here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd*st me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ;' 
And, while that face renews my filial grief. 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief. 
Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thoii art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch* even then, life's journey* just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile I it answers — Yes I 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such? — It was. — Where thou art gone^ 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more 1 
Thy maidens,® grieved themselves at my concern. 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wished, I long believed. 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived : 
By. expectation every day beguiled. 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
1 learned at last submission to my lot. 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 
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Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no more^ 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener, Robin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and yelvet-capt, 
Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 
The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed ;— 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 
Ne er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humour interposed too often makes ; — 
And this still legible in memory's page, 
And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 
Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could time, his flight reversed, restore the hours. 
When playing with Qiy vesture's tissued flowers. 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile,) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear. 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them hero ? 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might — 
But no — ^what here we call our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
.That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The stonns all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
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Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 

Where spices breathe and brigher seasons smile, 

There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 

Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 

Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; — 

So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore 

" Where tempests never beat nor billows roar," 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 

Of life, long since has anchored by thy side. 

But me scarce hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from port withheld, always distrest— 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tost, 

Sails ripped, seains opening wide, and compass lost. 

And day by day some current's thwarting force 

Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 

But oh ! the thought, that thou art safe, and he I 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth ; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 

The son of parents passed into the skies. 

And now, farewell — Time unrevoked has run 

His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 

To have renewed the joys that once were mine. 

Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And while the wings of fancy still are free. 

And I can view this mimic show of thee. 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

COWPER, 

1. What put of speech is /aft f I 4. Cue of wrttchf 

2. What thei/f 5. Case otjowyneyf 

3. Ellipsis in this line. | 6. In whataense lammdenthen naedf 



LVI. THE PRIMROSE. 

<* The thander, the pestilence, and the tempest, awe and humble us 
into dismaying recollections of God's tremendous omnipotence and 
possible visitations, and of our total inability to resist or avert them ; 
but the beauty and benefactions of his vegetable creations— the 
flowers and the fruits more especially— remind and assures us of His 
unforgetting care, of His condescending sympathy, of His paternal 
attentions, and of the same affectionate benignity still actuating His 
mind, which must have influenced it to design and execute such 
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lovely and beneficent productions, that display the minatest thoiigfat, 
most elaborate compositions, and so much personal kmUnen."— 
Turner** Sacred History of the World, 

The milk-white blossoms of the thorn 

Are waving o'er the pool, 
Moved by the wind that breathes along 

So sweetly and so cool. 
The hawthorn clusters bloom above, 

The primrose hides below, 
And on the lonely passer by 

A modest glance doth throw'! 

The humble primrose' bonnie face 

P meet it everywhere ; 
Where other flowers disdain to blow 

It comes and nestles there. 
Like God's own light, on every place 

In glory it doth fall : 
And where its dwelling-place is made. 

It straightway hallows all ! 

Where'er the green-winged linnet sings 

A primrose bloometh 'lone ; 
And love it wins— deep love — ^from all 

Who gaze its sweetness on. 
On field-paths narrow, and in woods, 

We meet thee near and far, 
'Till thou becomest prized and loved, 

As things familiar are I 

The stars are sweet at eventide, 

But cold, and far away ; 
The clouds are soft in summer tiipe, 

But all unstable they : 
The rose is rich — ^but pride of place 

Is far too high for me — 
God's simple, common things I love— 

My primrose such as thee ! 

I love the fireside of my home, 

Because all sympathies, 
The feelings fond of every day 

Around its circle rise ; 
And while admiring all the flowers 

That summer suns can give, 
Within my heart the primrose sweet. 

In holy love dolh live I 

NlCOVL, 
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LVn. ALL MEN ARE BRETHREN. 

** The ties of family and of country were never intended to circnm- 
scribe the soul. Man is connected at birth with a few beings, that 
the spirit of humanity may be called forth by their tenderness ; and 
whenever domestic or national attachments become exclusive, en- 
grossing, clannish, so as to shut out the general claims of the human 
rac«, the highest end of Providence is mistrated, and home, instead 
of being the nursery, becomes the grave of the heart." — ChamMng. 

Children we are all 
Of one Great Father, in whatever clime 
His providence hath cast the seed of life, 
All tongues, all colours : neither after death 
Shall we be sorted into languages 
And tinta, — white, black, and tawny, Greek and Goth, 
Northmen and offspring of hot Africa : 
The all-seeing Father, — He in whom we live and move, 
He, the impartial judge of all, regards 
Nations, and hues, and dialects alike. 
According to their works shall ttiey t)e judged. 
When even-handed justice in the scale 
Their good and evil weighs. 

South EY.. 



LVm. WBAK IS THE WH-L OF MAN. 

"The facultjr of imagination is the great spring of human activity, 
and the principal source of human improvement. As it delights in 
presenting to the mind scenes and characters more perfect than those 
which we are acquainted with, it prevents us from ever being com- 
pletely satisfied with our present condition, or with our past attain- 
ments ; and engages us continually in the pursuit of some untried 
enjoyment, or of some ideal excellence. Hence the ardour of the 
selfish to better their fortune, and to add to their personal accomplish- 
ments; and hence the zeal of the patriot and the philosopher to 
advance the virtue and the happiness of the human race. Destroy 
this faculty, and the condition of man will become as stationary as 
that of the brutes. ♦ ♦ * While it adds a double relish to every enjoy- 
ment, it blunts the edge of all our sufferings ; and even when human 
life presents to us no object on which our hopes can rest, it invites 
the imagination beyond the dark and troubled horizon, which termi- 
nates all our earthly prosnects, to wander unconfined in the regions of 
futurity." — Stewards Philosoph/, 

" Weak is the will of man, his judgment blind ; 
** Remembrance persecutes and hope betrays ; 
" Heavy is woe ; and joy, for human kind, 
*' A mournful thing, so transient is the blaze I" 

z2 
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Thus might he paint our lot of mortal days 
Who wants the glorious faculty assigned 
To elevate the more-than-reasoning mind. 
And colour life's dark cloud with orient rays. 
Imagination is that sacred power, 
Imagination lo^ty and refined ; 
Tis hers to pluck the Amaranthine flower 
Of faith, and round the sufferer's temples bind 
Wreaths that endure affliction's heaviest shower. 
And do not shrink frcon sorrow's keenest wind, 

WORDSWORTS. 



LIX. THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 

*< I ENvr no quality of the mind or intellect in others ; not genivi^ 

Sower, wit, or fancy: but if I could choose what would be most 
elightfiil, and I beueve most useful to me, I should prefer a firm 
religious belief to every other blessing : for it makes life a discipline 
of goodness, creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and 
throws over the decay— the destruction of existence, the most gorge- 
ous of all lights ; awakens life even in death, and from corruption and 
decay calls up beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of torture 
and of shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and, far above all 
combinations of earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful visions of 
palms and amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the security of ever- 
lasting joys, where the sensualist and the sceptic view only gloom, 
decay, annihilation, and despair." — Sir H. Daxjy, 

One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists— one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 
The darts of anguish fix not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified 
By acquiescence in the Will Supreme 
For time and for eternity ; by faith, 
Faith absolute in God, including hope. 
And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of His perfections ; with habitual dread 
Of aught imworthily conceived, endured 
Impatiently ; ill done, or left imdone. 
To the dishonour of His holy name. 

WOBDSWORTH, 
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LX. THE CHRISTIAN PAUPER'S DEATH-BED. 

** Hov childish — ^how far below the proper aim of every humane and 
thoughtful mind— is this invidious comparison of rank with rank— of 
one outward condition of men and brethren with another ; one feels a 
kind of shame in even alluding to the sulnect. The very entertain- 
ment of it seems to betray a little and a selfish soul. How often must 
we be reminded, that we are all members of God's great family. That 
vre have all been placed where we are by his wisdom. That we have 
all one common heritage of duties and trials, temptations and griefs — 
none shut out from blessing, because they are low. And that, when 
this short scene of earth has passed away, all must alike give account 
of the trust confided to them, at that solemn tribunal— where the lady 
who now wears the diadem of these realms, and the humblest daughter 
of poverty and toil, will bow their heads and bend their knees, side by 
side, before the Father and Judge of all." — Taykr't Christum AtpecU 
of Faith and Ihdy. 

Tbead softly, bow the head. 

In rev'rent silence bow, 
Kg passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 
Stranger, however great, 

With holy reverence bow ; 
There's one in that poor shed, 
One by that paltry bed, 

Greater than thou. 
Beneath that beggar's roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep his state ; 
Enter — no crowds attend ; 
Enter — ^no guards defend 

This palace gate. 
That pavement, damp and cold, 

No smiling courtiers tread \ 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands 

A dying head. 
No mingling voices sound — 

An infant wail alone ; 
A sob suppressed — again 
That short, deep gasp, and then — 

The parting groan. 
Oh ! change— oh, wondrous change I 

Burst are the prison bars ; 
This moment, there, so low, 
So agonised — and now 

Beyond the stars ! 
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Oh ! cbange — stupendous change I 
There lies the soulless clod ; 

The sun eternal breaks — 

The new immortal wakes- 
Wakes with his God 1 

CABOLUffS SoVTHSf. 



LXI. THE BETTEE LAKD. 

»< The truth seems to be, that the human understanding, constituted as it 
is, thoogh fitted for the purposes for which we want it— that is, though 
mipable of receiving the instruction and knowledge which are necessary 
for our conduct and the discharge of our duty— has a native original in- 
capacity for the reception of any distinct knowledge of our future coudi- 
ti<m. The reason is, that all our conceptions and ideas are drawn from 
experience (not, perhaps, all immediately ftrom experience, but expe- 
rience lies at the bottom of them all), and no language, no information, 
no instruction, can do more for us than teach us the relation of the 
ideas which we have. Therefore, so far as we can judge, no words 
whatever that could have been used, no account or description that 
could have been written down, would have been able to convey to us a 
conception of our future state, constituted as our understandings now 
are. I am far from saying that it was not in the power of God, by 
immediate inspiration, to have struck light and ideas into our minds, 
of which naturally we have no conception. I am far from saying, 
that He could not, by an act of his power, have assumed a human 
being, or the soul of a human being, into heaven ; and have shown .to 
him or it the nature and the glories of that kingdom : but it is evident, 
that, unless the whole order of our present worid be changed, such 
revelations as these must be rare; must be limited to very extra- 
ordinary persons, and very extraordinary occasions. And even then, with 
respect to others, it is to be observed, that the ordinary modes of com- 
munication by speech or writing are inadequate to the transmitting of 
any knowledge or information of this sort : and from a cause, which 
has alreadv been noticed, namely, that language deals only with the 
ideas which we have ^ that these ideas are all founded in experience ; 
that probably, most probably indeed, the things of the next world are 
very remote from any experience which we have in this ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that, though the inspired person might himself 
possess this supernatural knowledge, he could not impart it to any 
other person not in like manner inspired. When, therefore, the nature 
and^ constitution of the human understanding is considered, it can 



in strictness of speech, that is not imperfect which answers the pur- 
pose designed by it), but the present constitution of our understandiniE 
forbids it.^ rater's Sermona. 

" I S;^» <ihee speak of the better land : 
Thou callest its children a happy band ; 
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Mother ! oh where is that radiant shore P — 
Shall wo not seek it, and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle boughs ?*' 
" Not there, not there, my child !" 

" Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or *jnidst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfiime the breeze, 
And strange bright birds, on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?" 
" Not there, not there, my child !" 

" Is it far away, in some region old. 

Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ? — 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 

And the diamond Ughts up the secret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ? — 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?** 
" Not there, not there, my child !'* 

" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, — 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my cfiild !" 

Mbs. Hemakb. 



LXn. IMITATED FROM THE PERSIAN. 

'* Almiohtt and eyerlasting God, who hatest nothing that thou hast 
made, and dost forgive the sins of all them that are penitent, create 
and make in us new and contrite hearts, that we, worthily lamenting 
our sins, and acknowledging our wretchedness, ma^ obtain of the^ 
the God of all mercy, perfect remission and forgiveness, through - 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen."— The Collect for the f rat day of Lent, 

Lord I who art merciful as well as just 
Incline thine ear to me, a child of du3t I 
Not what I would, Lord ! I offer thee, 

Alas ! but what I can. 
Father Almighty, who hast made me man, 
And bade me look to Heaven, for Thou art there, 
Accept my nacrifice and humble prayer. 
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Four things which are not in Thy treasury 
I lay before Thee, Lord, with this petition : 

My nothingness, my wants, 

My sins, and my contrition. 

SOUTHKT. 



LXIII. ALEXANDER THE GREAT'S WILL. 

** * Surely' (ssith the Psalmist) * men of low degree are vanity, and 
men of high degree are a lie :' men of high degree — the mighty princes, 
the famous captains, the subtile statesmen, the grave senators — thej 
who turn and toss about the world at their pleasure; who, in the pro- 
phet's language, make the earth tremble, and shake kinsdoms : even 
these, they are a lie (said he, who himself was none of the least con- 
siderable among them, and by experience well knew their condition, 
the greatest and most glorious man of his time, king David). Thej 
are a lie; that is, their state presents something of brave and admirable 
to the eye of men ; but it is only deceptio vigiu ; a show without a sub- 
stance ; it doth but delude the careless spectators with false appearance 
—it hath nothing under it solid or stable ; being laid in the balance, (the 
royal prophet there subjoins, that is, being weighed in the scales of 
right judgment, being thoroughlv considered), it will prove ligliter than 
vanity itself; it is less valuable than mere emptiness, and nothing 
itself. *— Barrow's Sermons. 

'* We brought nothing into this worlds and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out. — 1 Tim. vi. 6. 

Bt Grecian annals it remained imtold. 
But m^y be read in Eastern legend old, 
How, when great Alexander died, he bade 
That his two hands uncovered might be laid 
Outside the bier, for men therewith to see — 
Men who had seen him in his majesty — 
That he had gone the common way of all. 
And nothing now his own in death might call ; 
Nor of the treasures of two empires aught 
Within those empty hands unto the grave had brought. 

R. C. Trbnch 



LXIV. A DUNGEON. 

man's tbeatb^mt of the viciods covpabeo with saturs's. 
** What a journey had human nature to travel, before it reached the 
point of being mild even to the guilty, merciful to the injurious, 
humane to the inhuman. Doubtless they were men of God-like souls 
who first taught this, who spent their lives in rendering the practioe of 
it possible and recommending it to others."— Goethe. 
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*^ If one class [in former times] were regarded, in some respects, as 
cattle, they wer'; at least taken care of; they were trained, fed, sheltered, 
and protected, and there was an eye upon them when they strayed. 
But how large a part of our present population are unowned, un- 
broken to any useful purpose, subsisting by chance or by prey; living 
in filth, miscmef, and wretchedness, a nuisance to the community while 
they live, and dying miserably at \Mt."—Southey'g CoUoquies. 

And this place my forefathers made for man I 

This is the process of our love and wisdom 

To each poor brother who offends against us — 

Most innocent, perhaps — and what if guilty ? 

Is this the only cure 1 Merciful God 1 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 

B^ ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies roll back upon his hearty 

And stagnate and corrupt, till, changed to poison, 

They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot. 

Then we call in our pampered mountebanks ; 

And this is their best cure ! Uncomforted 

And friendless sohtude, groaning, and tears, 

And savage faces, at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steam and vapours of his dungeon. 

By the lamp's dismal twilight : scrhe lies, 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds it essence, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of evermore deformity ! 

With other ministrations thou, oh Nature ! 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets ; 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters ! 

Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy. 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonised 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 

Coleridge. 



LXV. THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

^ Let me tell you that Diogenes walked one dav, with his friend, to 
see a country fair ; where he saw ribbons and looking-glasses, and nut- 
crackers, and fiddles and hobby-horses, and many oUier gimcraeks: 
and having observed them, and all the other finnimbruns that made « 
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complete eountry-falr, he said to his friend, ' Lord I how many things 
are there in this world of which Diogenes hath no need !' And truly 
it is so, or might he so, with very many who vex and toil themselves 
to get what they have no need of. Can any man charge God, that he 
hath not given him enough to make his life happy ? No, doubtless ; 
for nature is content with a little. And yet you shall hardlv meet M'ith 
a man that complains not of some want ; though he, indeed, wants 
nothing but his will ; it may be, nothing but his will of his poor 
neighbour, for not worshipping or not flattering him ; and thus, when 
we miffht be happy and quiet, we create trouble to ourselves." — 
Izaae Walton, 

How happy is he bom and taught, 

That serveth not another's Trill ! 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 

Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath. 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Nor vice hath ever understood ; 
How deepest wounds are given by praise, 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 

Who hath his life from rumours freed. 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great. 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace and gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book, or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands, 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fidl : 
Lord of nimself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry Wotton. 



LXVI. MY FATHER'S AT THE HELM. 

'* Thet that deny a God, destroy a man's nobility ; for certainly man is 
of kin to the beasts by his body ; and if he be not of kin to God by his 
spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It destroys likewise magna- 
nimity, and the raising human nature ; for take an example of a dog, and 
.mark what a generosity and courage he will put on when he finds him<« 
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•elf maintained by s man, who to him is instead of a God, or * mellor 
natura ; which courage is manifestly such as that creature, without ' 
that confidence of a better nature than his own, could never attain. So 
man, when he resteth andassureth himself upon Divine protection and 
favour, gathereth a force and faith, which human nature in itself could 
not obtain ; therefore, as atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, 
that it depriveth human nature of the means to eaialt itself above hu- 
man fniLty"^Baoon*§ Ema^, 

Tbb curling wayes, with awful roar, 

A little boat assailed ; 
And pallid fear*s distracting power 

0*er all on board prevailed. 

Save one, the captain's darling child, 

Who stedfitst viewed the storm ; 
And cheerful, with composure, smiled 

At danger's threatening form. 

" And sport'st thou thus," a seaman cried, 

" While terrors overwhelm f 
« Why should I fear ?" the boy replied, 

« My father's at the helm !" 

So when our worldly all is reft — 

Our earthly helper gone. 
We still have one true anchor left — 

Qod helps, and He alone. 

He to our prayers will bend an ear, 

He gives our pangs relief; 
He turns to smites each trembling tear. 

To joy each torturing grief. 

Then turn to Him, 'mid sorrows wild. 

When want and woes o'erwhelm ; 
Remembering, like the fearless child, 

Our father's at the helm. 

Anontmoto. 



LXVn. VERSES LEFT AT A FRIEND'S HOUSE. 

" Amohg the feelings of our nature * which have less of earth in them 
than heaven,^ are those whioh bind together the domestic circle in the 
various sympathies, affections, and duties which belong to this class of 
tender relations. It is beautiful also to observe, how these affections 
arise oat of each other, and how the right exercise of them tend to their 
mutual cultivation. * * * It is not by direct instruction alone, that^ 
in such a domestic circle, the highest principles and best feelings or 
oar aaUire ara oaltlvated ia the minds of the young. It Is by the 

2a 
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•ctOAl exhibition of the prinoiplee themseWes, and a unUbno r eoogi A - 
tion of their supreme importaooe ;— it is by a parental conduct, steadilj 
mttoifesting the conviction, that, with every proper attentloo to the 
aoquirementt, the acoompliahments, and the comforts of life^ the chief 
concern of moral beings relates to the life which is to come. A 
domestic society, bound together by these principles, can retire, as it 
were, from the haunts of men, and retreat within a sanctuary whcR 
the storms of the world cannot enter. When thus met together in the 
interchange of mutual affections and mutual confidence, they present 
the anticipation of that period, when, after the tumults of Kib are over, 
they shall meet again * no wanderer lost, a ii^mily iu heaven.' " — uiber- 
crombie's Moral Feding; 

I'hou dread Power, who reigs^st above, 

I know Thou wilt me hear. 
When for this scene of peace and love 

I make my prayer sincere. 
The hoary sire — ^the mortal stroke 

Long, long, be pleased to spare ! 
To bless his little filial flock, 

And show what good men are. 
She, who her lovely oflspring eyes 

With tender hopes and fears, 
0, bless her with a mother's joys, 

But spare a mother's tears ! 
Their hope, their stay, their darling youth. 

In manhood's dawning blush ; 
Bless him, thou Gk>d of love and truth, 

Up to a parent's wish ! 
The beauteous, seraph sister-band. 

With earnest tears I pray. 
Thou know'st the snares on every hand, 

Guide Thou their steps alway ! 
When soon or late they reach that coast, 

O'er life's rough ocean driven, 
May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 

A family in heaven P 

BUBNB. 



1. I am not aware that any writer 
previous to Bams pnt this beautiful idea 
iQ the same light; but since his time 
it has been re-echoed by many, and it is 
indeed so strilcing that it is not likely to 



be forgotten. Dr. Arnold, in one <tf his 
letters, 1 think, speaks of *' the blessing of 
a whole household trBiiq;>lanted eotirs 
fhnn earth to heaven without one fitflnie." 
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A hundred fitthoms, one and all, below the earth we dwell . .175 

A mist was driving down the British Channel 72 

A nightingale, that all day long 264 

A spade I a rake I a hoe I 129 

A thousand miles from land are we 186 

A vessel sailed from Albion's shore . 189 

Away ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses I 40 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea 200 

A wish (I mind its power) 110 

A white sail gleaming on the flood 201 

Ah I what pleasant visions haunt me 219 

Alone I walked the ocean strand 274 

All are architects of Fate 163 

All hail I thou noble land 53 

All now is vanished. Virtue sole survives 352 

All's for the best ! be sanguine and cheerful 374 

Among the deepest shades of night 340 

And this place my forefathers made for man ! 395 

And thou hast walked about (how strange a story !).... 25 

And wherefore do the poor complain? 338 

An Orpheus ! an Orpheus ! he works on the crowd .... 266 

Around the fire, one wintry night 31 1 

Arouse thee. Soul ! 169 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise . • 29 

Beautiiul, sublime, and glorious 185 

Beauteous Isle, and plenteous ! 104 

Before the bright sun rises over the hill 146 

Believe not that your inner eye 368 

BirdSjJoyousbirdsof the wandering wing! 307 

BreaUies there a man, with soul so dead 85 
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Bright flower whoee hue la everywhere ! 306 

Briskly blows the evening gale . 223 

Burg Niedeck is a mountain in Alsace, high and strong ... 144 

But are ye sure the news is true? .23 

But what strange art, what magic can dispose 297 

But who the melodies of mom can tell 236 

By Grecian annals it remained untold 394 

By Marah's stream of bitterness 327 

Child, amidst the flowers at play 367 

Change sweepeth over all I 314 

Child of the sun I pursue thy rapturous flight 297 

Children we are all of one Great Father, in whatever clime . . 389 

Clime of the unforgotten brave • 50 

Cleon hath a million acres • • • 251 

Come, messmates I *tis time to hoist our sail 177 < 

Come out, come out from cities » 253 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 74 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power 372 

Dangers do not dare me 152 

Deep graved in every British heart 64 

Emblem of eternity, unbeginniug, endless sea ! 31 

England's heart I oh, never fear 97 1 

England, with aU thy faults I love thee still 81 ' 

Ethereal minstrel I pilgrim of the sky I 309 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay . .'..'•...... 332 

Fidntly flow, thou falling river 270 

Fair daffodils, we weep tosee 286 

Fall, fall, ye mighty temples, to the ground 139 

Father of alll in every age ' 341 

Father of all! we bow to thee 357 

Fear was within the tossing bark 3'>4 

Fired at drst sight, with what the muse imparts 139 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame 333 

Friend after friend departs . . . 305 

From Greenland's icy mountains 355 

From the moist meadow to the withered hill 262 

Full many a light thought man may cherish 315 

God moves in a mysterious way 335 

God might have bade the earth bring forth 258 

God of the earth's extended plains ! 249 

""-od save our gracious Queen 121 

I 
J 
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Pago 

Go on! goon! no moments wait 154 

Go when the morning shineth 353 

Great men have been among us, hands that penned ..... 89 

Hail beauteous stranger of the grove ! 233 

Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first-born 376 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit J 279 

Happy Britannia I where the Queen of Arts 106 

Happy they 1 the happiest of their kind Ill 

Hark from the dim church tower 9 

Heart of the people I working men I 158 

Higher, higher will we climb . . • • 147 

He ne'er had seen one earthly night • • 294 

Hurrah I hurrah for England I 116 

Ho I brother, I'm a Britisher . 55 

Hope! lively cheerer of the mind 315 

Hope, when I mourn with sympathising mind 135 

How cheery are the mariners 197 

How happy is he bom and taught 396 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 117 

Ho I ye who at the anvil toil 156 

I am monarch of all I survey 21 

I ask not for his lineage . . • . - • 144 

I bring flresh showers for the thirsting flowers 247 

I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Hellvellyn 20 

I come, I come ! ye have called me long . 231 

I have read in some old marvellous tale 299 

I heard a thousand blended notes 304 

I heard the trailing garments of the Night 263 

<a hear thee speak of a better land " 392 

I know not that the men of old 178 

I love contemplating— apart 181 

I love thee, O my native isle 62 

I may not scorn the meanest thing 373 

I remember, I remember 300 

I see before me the gladiator lie 39 

I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains . 169 

1 walked the fields at morning's prime 339 

I'm very glad the spring is come, the sun shines out so bright . 257 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood 104 

In the tempest of life when the wave and the gale .... 205 

Island of bliss I amid the subject seas 115 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad 255 

It is summer ! it is summer ! how beautiful it looks .... 259 

It was a Bummer's evening 19 
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It WM the lohooner Hespenu • • • • a09 

It WM when from Spain acroia the main, the Cid had come 

to Borne 71 

Keep not standing flzed aad.rooted ••••••« • « 141 

Keep puihing-— 'tis wiser • • • • • 1S8 

King Bruoe of Sootland flung himself down .ISO 

Labour^s strong and merry children » • • 1€S 

Leaves have their time to fall . . • . i • 310 

Let India boast its spicy trees 90 

Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow « 375 

Lofdl whoartmerciftdaswellasjnst 3QS 

Lo, the lilies of the field 329 

Lo I where the rosy-bosomed, hours ..•«••••« 240 

*< Malce way for Uberty!" he cried • • 113 

May, thou month of rosy beauty ...••••.•• 229 

Men of England ! who inherit • » 88 

Much would it please you sometimes to explore. • , • • , 198 

My ear is pained, my heart is sick 271 

My boy, thou wilt dream the world is fair 95 

My God, I heard this day ««..292 

My own age 1 my oWn age • • 159 

Nature never did betray the heart that loved her 225 

Never give up t it is wiser and better 151 j 

Night is the time for rest 283 i 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note 3 | 

Not yet enslaved, nor wholly vile 103 | 

Now gather all our Saxon bards 99 i 

Now gentle gales, fanning their odoriferous wings 24 I 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger 256 ' 

Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile ..••*•«• 370 ! 

I 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store ,234 

Oh I 'tis a pleasant dream (if dream it be) 1$S 

O Lift I without thy checquered scene 357 

O Thou dread Power, who reign'st above . 338 

Of Nelson and the North 45 

Oh I call my brother back to me I 303 

Oh, deem not they are blest alone 380 

Oh for the coming of that glorious time 140 

Oh I I shall not forget, until memory depart 196 

Oh, Hesperus I thou bringest all good things . . . . « . 236 
Oh, let me bask amid the beams 290 
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Pkge 

Oh nature I all-«ufflcient I over all 237 

Oh! sacred Troth, thy trinmph ceased awhile 37 

Oh that those lips had language I Life has passed 385 

OhI tobeinEngUnd 119 

On England's shore I saw a pensive band 41 

On Linden, when the sun was low 5 

One adequate support for the calamities of mortal life . . . 390 

One morning (raw it was and wet) • ' 199 

On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah was nigh . . . 277 

On the heights of KiUiecrankie 67 

Ope, folded rose 246 

Oar birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ....*... 285 

Onr bosoms we'll bare for the glorious strife 63 

Onr bugles sung troce, for the nightroloud had lowered . . . 282 

Prayer is the soul's sincere desire • • • . 323 

Print, comrades, print ; a noble task .125 

Rivers, arise^; whether thou be the son . . •* 70 

Rocks of my country I let the cloud 87 

Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled 86 

Sensibility how charming 286 

Sfann delays, they breed ramone , \k 302 

Son of the ocean isle I .... » *. 3 

Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea 331 

Southward with fleet of lee 207 

Sow in the mora thy seed 370 

Stand up-> erect t Thou hast the form 164 

Stay, lady, stay, for mercy's sake 378 

Stemdaughterof the voice of God , . 172 

Stop !— for thy tread is on an empire's dust 47 

Sublime is thy prospect, thou proud rolling ocean 198 

Sweet are the joys of home 92 

Sweet Auburn I loveliest village of the plain 252 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold 381 

The bark that held a pHnce went down 76 

The bird that soars on highest wing 864 

The boy stood on the burning deck • . • 18 

The breaking waves dashed high 77 

The cheerfu' sapper done, wi' serious ftice 381 

The corfew tolls the knell of parting day 361 

The curling waves, with awful roar 397 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary 270 

Thedisciplineof slavery is unknown 359 
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The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece 58 

The king is come to marshal OS, all in his aimoiir drest ... 27 

The king sits in Domferling tonne 65 

The lapse of time and rivers is the same ......••. 276 

The lion o'er his wild domains 148 

The milk-white blossoms of the thorn , . . 388 

The moon shines bright 220 

The night is come, but not too soon . .287 

The ocean looketh up to heayen • . .226 

The owl to her mate is calling 195 

The Pilgrim Fathers— where are they ? 14 

The quality of mercy is not strained 337 

The rocky ledge runs far into the sea 206 

The sad and solemn night 217 

The sea, the sea, the open sea 215 

The shades of night were falling fast 137 

The shoemaker sat amongst wax and leather 171 

The slaver in the broad lagoon 312 

The spirit of beauty unfurls her light 349 

The stately homes of England 79 

The son is a glorious thing ..296 

The trumpet of the battle » . 82 

The wintry west extends his blast • .... 346 

The world is too much with us, late And soon 255 

The way was long, the wind was cold 275 

Tell me not in mournful numbers •• 344 

Time flies: it is his melancholy task 359 

Tis a fearful sight, on a winter's night 174 

'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more 326 

'Tis not alone in the flush of mom • . 351 

Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 188 

'Tis the voice of the sluggard—I heard him complain . ... 134 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell 187 

These as they change, Almighty Father I these 243 

Though lofty Scotia's mountains 120 

Three years she grew, in sun and shower 238 

There is a bird, who by his coat 242 

There is a land, of every land the pride 98 

There^'s a good time coming yet 132 

There is in the lone, lone sea 216 

There sat one day in quiet 96 

There is a reaper, whose name is Death •••••.•• 325 
They come t the merry summer months of beauty^ song, and 

flowers • 260 

They grew In beauty side by side 381 

They laid the corse of the wild und brave 16 
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Thoy Bhatl not— *hall not have It 109 

They smile at me : they, laughing, say 295 

This world is all a fleeting show 303 

Thou art, O God, the life and light 347 

Thou art sounding on, thou mighty sea, for ever and the same . 193 
Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee I . . . . . . 278 

Thou lover of the blaze of Mars .289 

Thou, who the verdant plain dost traverse here 11 

Thy neighbour ? It is he whom thou. . * 336 

To kneeling worshippers no earthly floor . .213 

Toll for the brave I 213 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell 235 

Thy soul was nerved with more than mortal force 203 

Tread softly, bow the head 391 

T^rue happiness hath no localities 343 

'Twas an hour of fearful issues 6 

'Twas mom upon the Grecian hills . . * 1 18 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 123 

Upon his royal throne he sat 8 

Up to the throne of God is borne 166 

Up 1 up I let us a voyage take 35 

Vain was the man, and false as vain .321 

Weak and irresolute is man 348 

"Weakis the will of man, his judgment blind" 389 

We are as clouds that veil the midnight mom 301 

Weave, brothers, weave I— swiftly throw 160 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower 228 

Well hast thou done thy duty, gallant son .204 

What are we set on earth for ? say to toil 161 

What constitutes a state? 117 

What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells ? .... 212 

What is our duty here? to tend ,324 

Where'er we tread 'tis haunted, holy ground 52 

When Britain first, at Heaven's command 102 

When Britain on her sea-girt shore 221 

Whenheavenandearth, as if contending, vie 227 

When I the memory repeat 317 

When the British warrior Queen 3 

When the hours of day are numbered 272 

When the warm sun, that brings 239 

While others crowd the house of mirth 383 

Whither 'midst falling dew 308 

Whoever I am, wherever my lot 365 
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VTholagifordnadof dmiljwork 196 

Why those maimiin and lepUdngs .167 

Wild WM the night, jet a wilder night 61 

With bine, cold nose, and wrinkled brow. ••.•••. 23 

With dark foreboding thoughts opprest %, .39 

With fingers weary and worn • . . . . laS 

Wori^ work, my boy, be not afraid • • 15S 

Te oragi and peaks, Tm with yon once again ! 94 

Te distant spires, ye antique towers ! 267 

Ye field-flowers ! the gardens eclipse yoo, 'tis tme 230 

Te mariners of England ! . .194 

Ye say they ail have passed away . • • 17 

Ye thirty noble nations 318 

'* You are old, father William," the yoong man cried . . . .327 

You cannot pay with money 142 

You say, dear mamma, it is good to be talldng X83 
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SAXON PREFIXES. 



A> algniflM «• ot i» r H a-fbot, a-«hora, 

a-bed ; that is, on foot, on ahore, in bed. 
After, denotes ptuterhrity <f time; as, 

a/ter-noan. 
Be, signifles 'tbout ; as, (rsprinkled, htt- 

Btir. Be, also, seems to signify yor or 

hefi^e; as, 6eBpeak. 
For, implies negation or gtrivatiM; as 

/frbid,/>raalce. 
Fore, signifies 6e/br0; as/M^nee. 
Gain, is a oontzaction of o^atMf ; as gain' 

say. 



Mis, denotes il^ d^/keit or error t as si^ 

talie. 
Over, denotes nperhrity ; as, overcame. 
Out, signifies emeess ; as, o« do. 
Un, before an adjective, denotes nega- 

tiam or privtitium; as, snworthy : bot'ore 

verbs it denotes umdoinq; ss, mniay. 
With, signifies ii^rtliict; as, un'lAstandr 

fiam or hack ; as, tptt/ihold. 
Under, implias inferiority i a 

sell. 



LATIN PREFIXES. 



A, ab, or abs, fromt •», bvert, to torn 

from. 
Ad, to ; as, adhere, to stick to. 
Am, romd about i ss, OMbitkm, literally, 

a going round about. 
Ante, before : as, oattfoedent. 
Qream, round; as, efr^asinavigate. 
Con, together ; as. eonj(^n. 
Ck>ntra, agaimt; aa, eoatnidiet. 
De, rf« tcm ; as, dsstroy. 
Di or dis, asunder ; sa, divert. 
E or ex, out of; as, irvolve. 
Extn^ beyond; as, ejriraordinary. 
Im, in or into; as, e^ect. 
Inter, betveen; as, iat^rwoven. 



Intro, toitkm t is, {atrodnce. 
Juzta, »^ to : aa, jWtanoaition. 
Ob, m tM way nf; as, oostmct. 
Per, tAroM^A ; as, psribnte. 
^oe^t after; as, ;«oitpone. 
Pre, hefine ; as, /»reffx. 
Pto, MMsad ^; as, pronoun. 
P>«ter,ft0yMid; as. pre/ematural. 
Re, toe*,* as replace. 
Retro, UukwaH ; as, rsfrvipwle. 
Se, ojids ; as, Mcede. 
Sob, umdn ; aa, seAlunary. 
Super, a6ooe; as, raprrinduoe. 
Trans, ocrt/M,* as, troaiport. 



GREEK PREFIXES. 



A, wttAoat ; as, anomalous. 
Amphi, iocA, rsead; aa, aaipAtUoua. 
Ana, ap, thromgki aa, anatomy. 
Anti, o^'iMt; aa, .^tr'chriat. 
k^framtowaiy; aa,i^pMtate. 
Cata, daron ; as oolastrophe. 
Dia, through; as, dtogonal. 



Epi, apon; aSfffp/logue. 
Hyper, oosnancA ; ss, At/p«rerit{oal. 
Hypo,Hid0r,* aa, A^vpocnte. 
Mete, GAaa^; as, sMfamorphosis. 
Pkra, near to ; aa, paraphrase. 
Peri,r(miMia6o»t; as, perimeter. 
Syn, together i as, synod. 
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BTTlfOLOOICAX. APPENDIX. 
AFFIXES FORinNG NOUNS. 



CUiauMt. 

Scholar. 

Ihunkard. 

Advenary. 

KngioMT. 



ent 






Adheraa. 

Apologftf. 

Craiur. 

Pniutir. 



AFFDLES FORMING VERBS. 






to 
on 



doaotiiig f Hftrd^. 

Critiettf. 



AFFIXES FORMING ADJECnVES. 



donotinff/W/fArVW. 



fta , _, , 

out itf/, aAvtiiMtfffylPlenteoM. 
ly I te,or«M<fe lEithoB^. 
■omo I <t^; as, (ToiUMM. 



7 ldeBotlnf/iiK(Wealtl»r. 
led [o/,aboiPtdimg\UfAhodiaaL 

en ) «/;■•, ll " 



AFFIXES FORBnNG ADVERBS. 

ly ) Iik0,at iBtdly 
yirmd ) iMMMnp to ( Homewonf. 



AFFIXES FORMING ABSTRACT NOUNS. 



ment 



won 
tion 

ty 

hood 






AmoMiMiil. 

HardMM. 

lUmvttUhit, 

VindlcBlto». 

Piety. 



•hip 

dom 

rie 

tude 

ure 



l^ll 



FriendxJU|p. 

KingrfMi. 

Hishoprie. 

FortitKdcf. 

Pleasurcr. 



ROOTS- 



Abl»(8yflM). ajhthnt m abbot, ab- 
bey. 

Adamas (Or.), a hard ikmt ; as, adaman- 
tine. 

Aer, air ; an, at^rlal. 

Aequiu, equal ; as, equality • 

Aevum, an /rpe; as. coeval. 

.Vyer, a^/d; a«, agriculture. 

Aidfer. a hetip ; at, exagKaf*^* 

Affo, / fioi aetun, d(M«; an, agent, redact. 

Ala, a wing ; at, aiale. 

Alo, / h40uriih ; as, aliment. 

Alter, an>tther t as, alternate. 

Altait, high ; as, exalt. 

Amo, //(ioc; Ma,amoroua. 

AnKeloN (Or.), a numenger i aa, angel. 

Animua, tha mi»4i 



Annua, tA« year; aa, annual. 

Antiqnns, ancient s aa, antiquity. 

Aptua,7k't ; as, to adapt. 

Aqua, water ; aa, aqueous. 

Arbitur, a judge ; as, arbltnrte. 

Arch* (Or.), nde^ tooereigmtVI m, hou" 
tarchy. 

Ardeo, J burn ; aa, ardent. 

Afgo, the/amtm Mp that iaiied for tk§ 
goldenJieoce ; as, argosy. 

Anno, J arm; armatua, anned; as, ar- 
mada, army. 

Ars. artis, art ; as, artlflee. 

Asper, roiiah ; as, asperUy. 

Aster (Or.L a etar ; aa. astronomy. 

Audeu, 1 dare; as, audadooa. 

Audio, J hear ; as, auditor y. 

AuKeo, / increuio; as. i 
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Bapto (Gr.)t I dip; aa, baptiim. 
liaroo, weight ; as, baxometer. 
Hattre (Fr.), tojiaht ; aa, combat, 
liayonet (nom Boffome, in France), a 

sort of sword. 
Beatns. 6/0«ted ; as,beatifle. 
Bene, tvell; aa, benediction. 
Beyond (Saxon), firom be and 00110. 
Bibloa (Or.), a book; as, bibliopole^ 

bible. 
Bibo, / drink ; as, wine-bibber. 
Bios(Gr.),/f/0; as, biography. 
Bis, twice ; as, biped. 
Bonnet (Fr.), a covering Jinr the head. 
Bonus, good; as, bounty. 
Brevis, ihort ; as, brief. 

I (Or.), bottom i as, abyas. 



Gado, I fall t as cadence, casual. 

Oandeot I cm white ; aa, candid. 

Cano, / sing; aa, recant. 

Ganopos (Or. Konops), a eoverkiy over 
the heady as, canopy. 

Capio, / take ; as, captive. 

Caput, the head ; as, captain. 

Cviof Jlesh; as, camiTorons. 

Carus, dear, bekmed; as, charity. 

Oarrus, a car; as, chariot. 

Cayna, hullow ; as, concave. 

Cedo, Igimptaee to; as, concede. 

Celer, sw\ft; aa, celerity. 

Centum, a hundred; as century, centu- 
rion. 

Clamo, I cry out; as, exclamation. 

Claudo, / thut ; as, exclude. 

Coslum, heaven; as, celestial. 

Cohors, a trottp ; as, cohort. 

Colo, / eultmate ; as, agriculture. 

Comes, a companion ; as, count, county. 

Cor, the heart. ; an, courage, concord. 

Corpnn, the biid^ ; as, corporeal. 

Cottvre-feu ^Fr.), to caver the fire; as, 
curfew* 

Credo, IbeSere; as, credible, credit. 

Crista, a plume (f/eathers; as, crest. 

Crino, I see or J judge; aa, descry, 
crime. 

Crudelis, eni0/ ; as cruel. 

Cube, I lie or redine ; as, incumbent. 

Culpa, a fault; as, exculpate. 

Cnrro, I run; eursus, a rummng; aa, ex- 
cursion. 



Daimon (Or.), a devil; ms, . 
Debeo, 1 owe ; as, debt, duty, 
Debilis, weak ; as, debility. 
Decern, ten; as, December. 



Decus, grace or beautjf; as, decorate. 

Deka (Or), ten ; as, decade. 

Deliciae, niceties : as, delicacy. 

Demos, the people ; as, democracy. 

Dena, dentis, a tooth ; as, dentist. 

Despotes (Or.), a master; as, despotism. 

Deus, a god ; as, deify. 

Dexter, r^At-AoiuM; as, dexterity. 

Dico, / say; dictus, said; as, contra- 
dict. 

Dies, a day; aa, diary: dinmus, dailyt 
hence the word journey, &c. 

Dieu (Fr.), God; as, adieu. 

Dignus, worthf; as, dignity, deign. 

Doceo, / teach; aa, docile. 

Dominus, a master; as, predominate. 

Domus, a house; aa, domestic. 

Drus (Or.), an onk ; as, druid. 

Duco, I lead; ductus, led; na, conduce, 
conduct. 

Duo, two; as, dual, duet, 

DuTus, hard ; aa, endure. 

Dux, a leader; as, Dulie. 



Ecelesia (Or.), a meetings u» eedea- 
siastic. 

Egeo, I need; aa, indigent. 

Ebo, /; as, egotist. 

Elao (Or.), to drive; aa, elastic. 

Emineo, i ftPCtf/ ; as, eminent. 

Emo, / buy; emptus, bought; aa,' ex- 
emption. 

England, i. e,, Jngle-land, the land ^ the 
Angles. 

Eo, J go; itum, togosM, exit, tranaition . 

Ethnos (Or.), a nation; as, ethnography, 

£u (Or.), w«//; as,eulogv. 

Eugene (f^om Or.), well begotten ; prop. 



ex- 



name. 
Examen, the Umgue tfa bcUanae; as, 

amination. 
Exilium, tamsAmsiit; as, exile. 
Exter, outward ; an, external, stranger. 

F. 

FiAMr, a workman ; aa, flibricata. 

Facilia, easy ; as, facility. 

Facio, / do; fketua, done ; aa, Ihot, defect, 

flictor. 
Fallo, I deceives as, fltUadous. 
Famsif fames aa, famona. 
Fanum, a temple; as, fane. 
Fathom, (Sax.), a measure ff^fe^ 
Fari, to speak; fktum, spoken; aa, inel- 

fkble, ftite. 
Femina, a woman s aa, feminine, eifemS- 

nate. 
Fero, / carry ; latua, oanied ; aa, tmnsfct 

tnuialate. 
Fenreo, /botf; aa, fervid, fervent. 
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ndfdKAMrU; M, fidelity. 

Field (fromtlieSuwn fell), t0Ml4oM| 

fbUed-dekl. 
Plnii, iM 0iuli as, Usui, 
Pligo, / dath : M, aflliet. 
Wtm, florb, ajl»wtr; m, (kmriah. 
Pltto, IJUno; M, flnidity, flns. 
FoBduB, Caediwia, a Irwaily; m, fedeiml, 

fedentiim. 
Foliam, a Iwf; m» foliage. 
Forma, kaaity; aa, deformity. 
Fortis, ttnmg ; aa, fortitude. 
Fnam, I break; fkactua, brelm; aa, 

inmnge, fraction. 
Frater, a hrtAker; as, fraternity. 
Fnutn, taeotii; as, frustrate. 
Fngio, //tf ; as, ftigitiye. 
FUgco, Ithim§; aa, refrilgent. 
Fumoa, smmAv; as, fomigate, perftime. 
Fando,/jNwroirt; fruns, f&iwwtf oat « as, 

reftind, conltase. 
Foro* Inge: aa, foiioiia. 



Ge (Or.), the earth i as, geognphy, 

Geln.yVsit; as,eongcal. 
Genoa (Gr.V Mad; roes; aa, genealogy. 
Gens, gentfs, a matiM ; aa, gentile. 
Genus, race; as. degraemte, seneroas. 
Gefo, I carry i geBtuBt earriea; aa, vice- 

Gigno, I begets genitos, hegatlem; i 

genial, ptogeny. 
GlotU (Gr.), the Umgne ; as, pohglot. 
Giadior, Igoi gieasiis, haemg gimei a , 

grade, oonsveai. 
Gmpho (Gr.;, I write i at, gmpliie, bfo- 

gnphy. 
Gramma (Gr.), a latter; as, grammar. 
Giatns. grait^i ^ntim^faitmr ; aa, gm- 

titode, grace. 
Gravis, heaag ; as, gtm, gmvity. 
Gicx, ffiegis, a fiaek; u 

egregious. 
Oosto, Itaete; as, disgust. 



llabeo,/faw; habltna, had; aa, haUt, 
exhibit 

Hmreo, letUk ; aa, adhere. 

Hmres, on heir ; as, hereditary» inherit- 
ance. 

Halo. I breathe s aa. exhale. 

Hamlet 0(ax.X home heme. 

Hanrio, I draw; as. eshaost. 

Heefen (t«s.X Htaa-m, what U thraam 

Betan (Sax.), • eaeerbngfar the head. 
Hemi (Gr.), haif; as, hemisphere. 
HepCn(Gr.XflBtwi; - - - 



Homo, Itremble; aa, abhor. 

Hoepes, hospitis, a gnett ; as, hospitable^ 

hospitality. 
Hostis, aa eneaiy; m, hostile^ hoatflfty. 
Hudor, (Gr. ), wtiter ; as, hydrogen. 
Hamanns, bekmgmg to maa ; m hnmnn. 

humanity. 
Hnmoa, the groeadt as, pooihomoub 

exhume. 



Idem, theeaaiet aa. identity. 
Idol (from Gr. eidosl^Sinn. 
Imporium, eomeumd; as, imperial, im 

piBratiye. 
Inanis. empty ; aa, inani^. 
Insula, OM island; aa, in^'ume, peninivb- 
Intelligo, / trnderstamd; as, inteUigenee 
Intra, witlta; as, internal. 
Iter, itineris, a journey-; as, itinerate. 



Jaoeo, //is; as, a^^jseent. 
Jado, I throw ; Jeetna, tArom ; aa, n^jeot 
Jour (Fr.), a day ; as journey. JownaL 
Jungo, / join ; J«netas» jeineds wa, ad- 

Junrt, eoirittnetion. 
Jus, Juris, fv*t.- aa, j«rist.jnrj 
JuyeniStjMOV' ■■yjaveiuleb 



Kaloa (Gr.X beaalifkl ; em, ealligimphy. 
Komd (Gr.), hak t as, eomet. 
Kratoo, strengthj as, aristoency» time* 
cracy. 

L. 
Laeer, tore; aa,laeerate. 
Lapis, lapidia^ aetime; as, lapidary. 
Iapsns» haoing $lidden ; as,reUp8e. 
Lateo, //if hSd ; as, latent. 
Utus, broad; sa, latitude, dilate. 
Lego, / gather; leetus, gathered; aa, 

legible, collect. 
Lex, legis, a law; asi legislator. 
Liber,a&Mift; as, library. 
Ubet.Jree; aa, libeial, liberate. 
Licet, tt is lauful; as, illicit. 
Ligo, I bind; as, ligament, Ifvgne. 
Limea, Umitis, a boandary; sa, limit, 

illimitable. 
Unquo, / leaee ; lietua, /^ ; aa. lelitt' 

qnish, relict 
Logos, descrrption ; as, mineralogy. 
Loqui. to tpeak ; loeutus, haoing ipdkse { 

as, loquacious, elocution. 
Lumen, Inminia, Ught ; as, illn 
Luna, the moon ; as, lunatic. 
Lux, lueis, light; as, loeid. 
Luxo, / loosen .* as^ Inxuiions. 
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M. 

BCngnin, j^«a<; as, magnitade, magnifl- 



Majestas, oreotMM ; aa, mi^eaty. 

Makroa (Gr.). lung ; as, macroooi 

Mali, wwikeily; as, malediction. 

Mando. Jbidt as, mandate. 

Mare, the tea ; as, mariner. 

Mars, Martis, the Qod of wart 
Martial. 

Martyr (Gr.). a tntnest ; as, martyrdom. 

Mater, mother ; as, maternal. 

Melas, &/acA; as, melancholy. 

Metier, Imeaeurei mensua, meawred; 
as, immense. 

Metron, a measure; as, metre, baro- 
meter. 

Merx, merda, merchandue; as, com- 



im- 



Mille, a thousand; hence, mile; i. e,, a 

thovaand paces. 
Mima, wonderful ; as, admire. 
Mitto, I tend; as, admit, submit. 
Monoe (Gr.), altme; as, monarch. 
Mors, mortis, death; as, mortal, 

mortal. 
Moveo, / fltow; motns, moved; as, 

movement, emotion. 
Munio, I fortify ; as, munition. 
MtttuB, dumb ; aa, mute. 
■Muraa,a too//; as, immure. 
3ly8terion (Gr.)^ • thing ooneealed; aa; 

mysieriooa. 

N. 
Natua, horn ; aa, natal, native, 
tianta, a snUor; aa, nautical. 
Nayis, a ship ; aa navigate. 
Neeco,/tte,* aawunueet. 
Nooeo, J hurt ; aa, innocent, noiaome. 
Nomen, a name ; aa, noun, ignominy. 
Novua, new ; as. novelty, innovate. 
Numerus, a number; aa, enumerate. — 
Nuncio, / tell; as, renounce. 
Nutrio, /novrffA; as, nutriment, natri- 

ciona. - 
Nnmphe (Gr. , a goddess q/ the moan- 

tains; as, aymph. 

O. 
Od^ (Gr.), song ; aa. ode. melody. 
Odor, smeil ; aa, odoriferoiia. 
Oiltos (Gr.). a house ; as, economy. 
Omen, a token tf good or bad luck; aa, 

ominous. 
OmniR, all; aa, omnipotent 
Opes, wealth; as, opulent. 
Opto, I wish; as, option, optimism. 
Opus, operis, a wurk ; as, operation. 
Oriens, the east ; as. Orient. 
Orphanoa (Gr.), deprived; as, orphan. 
On, I beg; u, adore, inexorable. 



P. 



PamAo, I stretch; as, expand. 

fttfio, I bring fifth; as, parent. 

PaMtor, a shepherd; as. pastoral. 

Pater, a father; aa, paternal. 

I*atho8,/«e/Mo; as, aympathy, apathy. 

Pfctior, I suffer; as, patient, patienee. 

Fhtria, one s native country ; as, patriot. 

P^llo, I drive; aa, expel, appeal. 

Pendo, I hang; penaus, Aam^ ; m, pen 
dulum, penatve. 

Pene. aimost; aa, peninsula. 

Peto. I ask; petitum, asked; aa, repeat, 
petition. 

Phemi (Gr.), to speak; aa, prophet. 

Pilgrim (Fr. pelerin), a wanderer. 

Plenua,/v//; as, plenitude. 

Pleo, Ijifl; as, complete. 

Pluma, a feather ; as. plumed. 

Poetes (Gr.), a maker or creator; aa, 
poet, poetical. 

Pompe (Gr.), a grand procession ; as, 
pompons. 

Pono, 1 place; poaitna, placed; as, de- 
pone, position. 

Pondus, pondezis, a weight; aa, pon- 
deroua. 

Porto, / carry ; aa, export, portable. 

Fbaterus, AeMMJ; aa, poaterity. 

Primus,>r«t; aa, primary, primrose. 

Princepe, the chief; as prince, principal. 

Privilevium, exemption f\rom any duty ; as, 

Ph)ximu8, next; as proximity. 
Punctum, a point; as, puncture, punc- 
tuation. 
Pyr (Or.), fire; as, pyrometer, empy- 



Qnanok / ask; qnassftna, joiyAt ; m, in- 
quire, inquiaitive. 
Qualia, such; aa, quality. 
Queror, / complain ; as, quemloua. 

R. 
Radiua, a rav; aa, radiate. 
Rapio^ JaetM; aa, rapture. 
Rego, / rule; rectna, ruied; en, rector. 



Rdne (Fr.), the strap qf a bridle; aa, 

rein. 
Reauiem, the accusative of a Latin noun, 

ngnijymg rest. 
Rex, regia, a king; aa, regal. 
Rivua, a river; as, rivulet, derivation. 
Rumpo, / break ; ruptua, broken; aa, 

diaruption, rout. 
Rua, runs, the country; aa ruatie, raral. 

8 
Saoer,iaere<l; aa, sacrifice. 
Sagas, wise; aa, aage, sagacity. 

2a3 
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Btl,tah; M,nUne. 

tUtiM, a let^ ; as, aaiRnlt. 

Salvas, io/is ; as, salvation, salvo. 

Sanctus, holy; as. sanctification. 

Scando, 1 aimb ; as, ascend. 

Soen« or skeni (Gr.). a stage: as, scenes 
scenery. 

Schooner (^er.), avesul leith two mastu 

8entio, I feel; as, sensation, sentient. 

Sepiiltuxn, to bury ; as, sepalchre. 

Sequor, I foUnw; aecutut, Jblluwed ; as, 
consequent, persecute. 

Servo, / keep; as, preservation. 

Signo, I mark ; as, sira, resign. 

Similis, Ixke ; as, similarity. 

Sisto, /«top; as, resist. 

Skipper (Dutch), a shipmaster, 

S<dns, alone: as, sole, solitude. 

Solvo, I loitse ; as, solvimt. 

Sono, I sound; as, resound. 

Species, appearance; as, specific. 

Spbera (Gr.). a globt; as, hemispbeie, 
atmosphere. 

Specio, / see; spectus, seen; as, spec- 
tacle, inspection. 

Spiro, I breathe; as, respire, perspixation, 

Stssis (Gr.), a standing ; as, ecstacy. 

Stella, a star; as, constellation. 

Sto, 7 stand; as, stand, station, distant, 
stately. 

Stringo, //orc0; as, stringent, constrain. 

Struo, Ipde up; an, construe^ construe* 
tion. 

Stupeo, J wmder s as, stupid, stupen- 
dous. 

Suavis, sweet; as, suavity. 

Summus, tA« highest: as, summit, con- 
summation. 

Supremus, the highest; as, supreme, so- 
vereign. 
-Soifpi irittf j as, reninectioii, iiuoxgent. 



raxdus,s2rnr; as, tardy, retardate. 

Tego, I caver; tectus, covered; as, tegu- 
ment, detect. 

Temno, / despise; temptus, despised; as, 
contemn, contempt. 

Tendo, / stretch; tensus, stretched; as, 
tendency, tenaiun. 



TeaeOflhold; as, retain, contain. 
Terra, the earth; »$, terraaneoos, inter 
Testis, a witness; as, testify. 
Tingo, I tinge; as, tincture, tint. 
Tribuo, I give; as, contribute. 



Umbra, a shadtne; as, nmbiageoua. 

Unda,awae0; as, undulate. 

Unus. one; as, uniform, unanimous. 



Vado, I go; v»snM,gome: as, invade, iiv 
vasion. 

Valeo, / am strong; as, valid. 

Vallum, a stoAe; as, interval. 

Vasto, / lay waste ; as, devastate. 

\ello, I pull; vaUan, pulled; as,convul« 
don. 

Venio, / come ; as, advent. 

Ver, the spring; as, vernal. 

Vergo, 7 tend; as, verge, diverge. 

Verto, 7 turn ; versus, turned ; aa, eon- 
vert, perverrion. 

Yetti»t a garment ; as, invest, vestment, 
vestry. 

Video, I see : visns, seen ; as, provide, 
invisible. 

Vinco, I conquer; victus, conquered; as, 
invincible, victorv. 

Vir, a man ; as, virility, virtue. 

Vivo, I live; as, revive, vivid. 

Vita,/!/;?; as, vital. 

Vito, I shun; as, inevitable. 

Voco, I call; as, invoke, vocal. 

Volo, 7 wishf as, voluntary, benevolent. 

Volvo, I roll; as, revolve. 

Vulcanns, the god of fire: bb, volcano. 

W. 

Wealth (ftom Sax., weal— toff//.) 
Windows (from Sax., wind-door.) 
Wrong (from Sax., wring), what it 
twisted. 

Z. 

Zone (Gr.\ a girdle ; as, sone. 
Zoon (Gr.) ■ an animai; as, loology. 
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Aikin, 311 

Akenside, 11 

Allston. 52 

Anonymous. 36, 65, 121, 126, 133, 142, 

146, 216, 336, 353, 396 
Arne, 220 
Aytoun, 66 

Barrett, 161 

Barton, 7. 74, 90, 120. 186, 196, 271, 339 
Beattie, 234, 236, 326 
Becker. 109 
Benjamin, 197 
Bemiet, 246, 263, 294 
Blair, 367 
Bowling, 91, 32i 
Browning, 119 
Bryant, 217, 266, 308, 379 
Bums, 86. 110, 228, 286. 346, 380, 397 
Byron, 38, 47, 60, 61, 57, 187, 234, 236, 
331 

Cameron. 382 

CampbeU. 6. 36, 41, 44, 63, 88, 136, 181, 

196, 230, 276. 282 
Ooleridge, 103, 332, 394 
Oollins, 117 
C!onder, 23 

Cook, 149, 153, 183, 290 
Cornwall. Barry. 160, 185, 196. 214 
Cowper, 3, 21, 80, 213, 264, 276, 336, 348, 

384 
Crabbe, 192, 297 
Cunnin^diam, 200 

Doane, 6. 327 
Dawes, 349, 360 

Feiguson, 316 

Gallagher, 164 
Gilbert, 340 
Goethe, 141 
Goldsmith, 251 



Gould, 171, 274 

Gray, 240, 267, 360, 371 

Hale. 95 

Hawkshawe. 295 

Heber, 329, 355 

Hemans, 9, 18, 76. 77, 79, 82. 83, 87, 118, 

193, 198, 211, 231, 303, 306, 310, 364, 

367, 383. 392 
Herbert, 291 
Herrick, 286 
Hood, 126. 128, 300 
Howitt, 222, 258, 259 
Hunt, 229 

Jones, 116 

Kennedy, 246 
Knowles, 93 

Lamb^316 

Lanf^ey, 154 

Landon, 139 

Lawrence, 204 

Lockhart.70 

Logan. 223 

Longfellow. 72, 96. 123. 137. 162. 205, 207, 

209, 218, 239, 263, 270, 272, 287, 298, 

312. 324. 343 
Lytton Bulwer, 220 
Ijrons,98 

Macaulay, 27, 28. 31 

Mackay. 131, 136, 250 

Malcolm, 165 

McLellan, 61 

Mickle. 222 

Milman. 103 

Mlkies, 157, 178, 368 

Milton. 24. 70. 266, 333, 376 

Montgomery, 31, 35, 62, 92, 112, 147, 148, 

188,283,304,322,364,370 
Moore, 321, 330, 330, 347 
Motherwell, 259, 313 
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NiooU. 144, 169. 373, 387 
Nealo, 173, 176. 176 

Opie. 877 
Oroe. 165 

rurtridge. 328 
IHiabody, 249 
Percival, 15. 269 
Percjr's Beliquee, 398 
Plerpont. 14 

PdUUcs for the Ftoople. 169 
Pollock. 343 
Pope, 139. 341 

Richardson, 144 
Rogers. 296 

Scott. 19. 61, 85, 275 
Shakspeare, 74, 337, 369 
Sharp, 168 

Shelley. 246, 278, 301 
Slgoumey, 17 



Smith. 34 

Southey. 13. 188, 277, 336, 338. 389, 393 

Southey, C. 391 

Southwell, 303 

Stodart^ 116, 357 

Swatn 375 

TemqrsoD, 169 

ThonuOQ, 101, 106, 111, 114, 337. 337, 343. 

363 
Trench, 394 
Tapper. 54, 67. 97, 161, 153, 303, 203, 388, 

318, 366. 374 

Watts. 134 

Watmongh, 167 

Whittier, 336 

Wolfe, 1 

Wotton. 395 

Wordsworth, 89, 104, 140. 165, 173, 199, 

318, 335, 338, 354, 366. 386, 393, 304, 305, 

309. 356. 358, 359, 389, 390 
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AbercTomble, 131, 398 
Addison, 348 

Alison, 1, 18, 44, 47, 64, 63. 203 
AnadiArsis, 144 

Arnold, 64, 133, 136, 137, 141, 144, 16», 
178, 194, 200.264, 338. 373 

Bacon, 188, 220, 234, 310, 337, 343, 359* 

370,397 
Barrow, Sir John, 187, 
Barrow, Dr., 394 
Belknap, 207 
Blair, 302 
Bible, 41, 134, 162. 176. 211, 242, 274,286, 

308, 325, 327, 328, 330, 331, 336, 339, 

340, 354, 394 
Brit EncyclopsMlia, 176 
Brougham, 368 
Browne, Sir T., 226 
Brown's Lectures. 62, 86, 114, 183, 227, 

229, 256, 293, 362, 398 
Bulwer, 139, 141, 240, 270 
Butler, Bishop, 296 

Carlyle, 14, 62,82.83, 88, 110, 123, 167, 

160,203,267,287,335,346 
Chalmers, 301 
Channlng, 97. 142. 146, 164, 181, 238. 249, 

264, 255, 288, 297, 303, 346, 371, 377, 379, 

384, 389 
Child, 228 

Church Catechism, 365 
Cicero, 234 
Cobbett, 222 
Coleridge, 89. 103, 104. 106, 119, 291, 204, 

355, 368, 370, 380 
Collect for the first day of Lent, 393 

Davy, Sir H.. 390 
Dewey. 92, 173 
Dick, 185 
Dickens, 239, 282 
Disraeli, 72 

Earle, Bishop, 286 

Emerson, 162, 169, 162, 230, 237, 216, 260, 
291, 306, 316 



Eothen, 24 

Essays on the Formation of Opinions, 
161 



Gibbon. 38 
Ooethe, 274, 304 
Goldsmith, 383 
Goodman, 261 
Goodrich's *'Fire8lde 

149, 199 
Gosse, 196 

Greenwood, Grace, 218 
Guesses at Truth, 343 
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Hall, B.'s, Voyages, 216 

Hall. Robert, 63, 117.276 

Hare, 263 

Hawkes, 96 

Hay. 357 t 

Herschel, Sir J., 148, 168, 301, 226, 263, 

297 
Hooker, 172 
Howitt, William, 369 
Hume, 7, 74, 76 
Hunt, L.. 281. 282 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, 213 

Jameson, Mrs., 369 
John, A. Su, 91 
Johnson, 269, 271 
Jones. Sir W., 339 
Jouffinoy, 60, 61 

Kingston's Blue Jackets, 330 

Knight's *« Pictorial Museum," 185,333, 

364, 376 
Knight's National CyclopsDdia, 70 

Lardner's Cab. Cydo., 113 
Leighton, 373 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 90 
Longfellow. 109, 164 

Macauli^'s History of England, 66 
Mackintosh, ill, 116, 312, 318 
MarUnean, James, 367 
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Maarioe, 321, 36f 

M'Calloch'8 "Gcographtottl DicOonaiy/' 

5. 6, 13, SI, 79. 8T 
M'Diarmld, 80 
MUton, 102, 234 
Monti^omery, 188 

Paley. 128, 153, 161, 241, 25Y, 283, 296, 

298, 326, 366, 366, 383, 392 
Parley's Orography, 31, 138 
Parker, Theodore. 126, 165, 167, 168 
Percy's Reliques, 65 
Plutarch, 118 
PuTchas, 193 

Baikes, 122 

Review, Quarterly, 205 

Review, Monthly, 103 

Review, Foreign and Colonial Qoarterly, 

101 
Richardson, 98 
Robertson, 16, 195 
Ruskhi. 267 
Russell's Modem Eurqiw, 11 

6b8il,120 
Schlegel, 67 



Scott, 60, 116, 197 

Shaw, 281 

Sydney Smith, 96, 147, 290, 349, 350 

Sterne, 364 

Stewart, Dogald, 125, 131, 135, 139, 140, 

286, 311, 316, 343, 389 
Stories, True, from History of ignginnH, 

9 
Sturm, 214, 217, 222, 231, 235, 236, 243, 

263, 266, 272, 277, 313, 324, 330, 347, 376 
Southey, 64, 192, 213, 395 
Sydney, Sir P., 209 

Taylor, Jeremy, 165, 322, 329, 341 

374, 376, 383, 391 
Thompson, 332 
Tuckerroan, 281,360 
Turner, 70, 171, 204, 246, 249, 300, 301, 

306, 306, 309, 387 
Tytler's General History, 27, 28, 30 

Walton, 396 

Webster, 77 

White's Histoiy of Britain, 3 

Wilson, 261 
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I. 

Price 4a, 6d. 

OTTTIiINES of SCBIFTTJBE GEOGBAPHY 

and HISTOBT; 

Comprisinff a fall acoonnt of the Fhyaicil, Political, and Descriptive Geo- 
graphy of Palestine* with the adjacent JSible Laiula ; with 12 coloured mapa. 

A valuable addition to the excellmit achool-books already produced by 
one of the most industrious of our scholastic authors. Though taking only 
the modest title of '* Outlines," it is a oareftil compilation, oom the most 
trustworthy sources, of all that the ablest geographical and historical 
scholars have written in illustration of the inspired writings. And this 
is put together in a manner so useful, both to the teaeher and tlie learner, 
that its general introduction into superior schools cannot long be delSBrred. 
For veferenoe in the &mily circle it will be fbund equally convenient, as 
it contains in a convenient form, and at a vary moderate cost, the substance 
of several bulky and expmsive books. Twelve nupe, reduced iVom thoee 
of Klepert, Wilson, and JBU>biBaon, greatly assist in affwdrng the student a 
full knowled^ of the sab^t, which Mr. Hughes has qade as comprehen- 
sive as possible, by the introduction or well-written chapten on the 
Crusades and on Modem Syria, We entertain no doubt of the sHooees of 
the work ; indeed it may with truth be said to be indispensable as a popular 
hand-book to the Scriptures. At the end an excellent index f^litates 
reference-~an addition whidi students of all ages can appreci^. We 
congratulate the author on producing so usefhl a contribution to the eduoar 
tional library.— fdttcatioaai Times, 

This volume is designed for the use of schools and private reading, and 
aaems to us to provide a volume which will be fonnd exceedingly usefuL 
It is a careful oompUation by aa experienoed teaeh«r» and emoodies the 
results of the researches of inodera travellera, wherever they throw light 
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upon the Scriptures. It will be found a very useful compendium for Bible 
students, masters, pnpil-taacbess, the upper clasBes of schools, and an 
interesting volume for private reading. It contains twelve coloured mape, 
which are very neatly and clearly engraved. — EaglishJimmai qfJSdueatUm, 
This work is evidently the result oi much readi^ and great experience 
in tuition. The author has brought together in a small compass all the 
most important researches in Bible lands, both of early and recent writess, 
<m the subject. The experience acquired by the authw as a teachor at the 
head of a urge and important school is displayed in the treatment of the 
subject, both sa regards the general an^ngements and the execution of the 
details. In both these respects the method of treatment is such as only an 
experienced teacher would fidl upon. The arran^ment is methodical 
from beginning to end, and the details are given m a rimple, easy, and 
interesting style of language. We have no nesitation in recommending 
the work £or adoption in scoools, where it may be used with advantage as 
a class-book by the advanced puj^ls. Tho numerous maps by which it is 
illustrated render it partieulaxly suitable tot this purpose.— rA« Bdnoational 

In the valuable and oompvehenfive little work now before us, the author 
seems to have spared no labour to make it a complete handbook of Scrip- 
ture geognphy and history, with maps and illustrations which will render 
it a most useful companion in enabling pastors, parents, teachers, and 
pupils to search the Scriptures with interest aind delight.-«^orc0«ter 
(jhranide. 
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Thin ie another of those valqable additions to educational literatnie by 
which Mr. Edward Hughes hv attained a weU-eaUbUahed reputation.— 
Wiitdtor Bgpmu, 

This is a valuable little school-book. It contains a vast amount of in- 
formation very pleasantly conveyed. The anthor has not been content 
with the old-nsluoned style of teaching by a dry collection of names and 
fiffures; he has gathered ftma. modem travellers and modern natural 
hutories their aooonnts of the places named in Scripture, and these he has 
woven into a history which every young person will read with pleasure and 
profit. It should be adopted as a school class-book and reading-book. — 

1^ is one of the best works of its kind which we have met with, and 
will be found an excellent manual of Scripture geography, whether for 
the fiunily circle or class-room. It contains, in a snodnet and comprehen- 
sive form, a well-written and dearly-arranged digest of the results of 
recent as well as early researches in the lands of the Bible, as derived from 
the most eminent authorities. In Ikct the author has pr ese nted a complete 
bird's-eye view of his deeply interesting subject, and filled up the details 
of the physical features, climate, and productions of the several ooantries 
in the mdst painstaking manner. A number of excellent Ulustxmtive mape 
are introduced tliroughont the volume.— .AiMiiri^A Swing Pott and 
Scottish Reevrd. 

A very valuable addition to the school library ; at the same time, the 
work cannot fUl of being acceptable amonnt other classes than those under 
instruction. It will be found a complete hand-book of Seriptore geography 
and history, admirably arranged, and illustrated with maps. It is got ont 
in an exceedingly neat style, and is altogether a very excellent volume. — 
The Plymouth, Devonport, and Stoneltouse Herald, 

A work well adapted for the elucidation of the historical portions of the 
OM and New Testaments. It will not only be found useful for schools^ 
but by those of maturer age it may be referred to with much advantage. 
It is in Act an excellent epitome of knowledge, which *' has hitherto been 
inaoeesslble to the general reader," from being found in all eostlv volumes. 
Various coloured maps add much to the utility of the work. — TrewmoMtM, 
Bseter Fty{ng Pott. 

This, like the rest of Mr. Hughes's educational works, is distinguished 
by elaborateness of design and execution ; fuller books can scarely be had ; 
and in the present case, the latest and best aoth«8 have been used, and a 
large amount of information, scattered through a great number of expensive 
works t* admirably condensed into one small volume. — Coventry (^terver, 

Mr. Edward Hughes has added to his well-earned reputation by th^ volume 
before us. The work is chiefly intended as an aid to an intelligent under- 
standing of the history and topography of the peoples and countries refened 
to in the Scriptures. It is, however, not merely a Scripture illustrator, as 
it glances at the coeval history of the nations not within the scope of the 
Scripture narrative. The text is laboriously compiled, the explanations 
are terse and simple, and the coloured maps aid in placing before a mode- 
rately diligent student the whole theatre whereon was played the most 
momentous drama in the history of the world.— JB£rM<ii^AaMi Herald. 

Such a work needs but little commendation from us— it mutt make its 
way, fw it is an invaluable handbook for those who reid the Scriptures. — 
Jptwieh Bsprett. 

This is one of the most excellent wosks for elucidating the narrative and 
throwing light upon the prophecies of the Holy Scriptures that we have 
seen, its author nas with much research and ability condensed much in- 
formation accumulated by divines and biblical critics— hitherto inaeeeasible 
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to the general reader— into a low>prioed oetavo volume. It ia embelliahed 
with a number of amall-aired bat beautiAaUy executed mapa, and great 
attention is paid to the historical as well as the geographiod portion of 
the work. It appears to have been especially deaigned for tne use of 
schools—but private students generally will also And it a most pleasing 
and instructive vade-mecum. We consider that the public are deeply 
indebted to Mr. Hughes for the issue of such a work, and trust that it will 
obtain a circulation commensurate with its high merits.~P/yiiioirtA Time$, 

We have on several occasions mentioned with peculiar approbation the 
educational works of Mr. Edward Hughes ; hut none of them are superior 
—if equal— in point of interest and utility, to this work.— iV^urtA tFalti 
Chrmueh. 

We have 'before noticed some of the compilations of this author, and 
this last one is equally good with the others. Mr. Hu|rhes's works most 
be invaluable to the young, as he hsa a clear and concise manner of im- 
parting his knowledge, which interests and informs without over-taxing the 
attention. The volume before us treats of Scripture geography and 
history ; it evidently shows that much care has been bestowed on U, and 
the writings of many eminent men are referred to. It is also interspersed 
with numerous coloured maps, which will be of preat service to the reader 
in the perusal of this to-be-much-reoommended little work*— Brt«to/ Jitnei. 

Mr. Hughes traces with great clearness the different periods of Scripture 
historv, and not only gives the locality where important events occurred, 
but illustrates them by carefully prepared maps. Although he modestly 
styles his work ** outlines," we are assured that it will be consulted by aU 
the classes to whom he addresses it. — SherhorHe Jmamai. 

This excellent work will supply a deficiency which has been long snd 
deeply felt in our educational literature. We have looked very carefully 
through the volume, and can confidently recommend it, both to the con- 
ductors of schools and to the private student, as a most valuable, accurate, 
comprehensive yet concise, and well-arranged text-book of the lands of 
Scripture. Altogether we hail the appearance of the work with sincere 
sati«fS&ction, believing it will b^ of great use to many Biblical students, 
and prove a valuable addition to our modem school literature. — ^/Vottinj^si- 
ghire Ouardian, 

It will prove invaluable to every diligent student of the Word of 
God, especiallv those whose means will not allow the purchase of more 
expensive works, and whose professional or businesa avocation do not afford 
them sniBeient leisure to peruse more elaborate productions. In these 
brief yet comprehensive ** Outlines of Scripture Geography and History " 
they will find everything required to elucidate the difficulties that may 
arise in the course of their study of the sacred volume. The maps, twelve 
in number, which both embellish and elucidate this able work, are 
exceedingly valuable. We strongly recommend the book as the most 
valuable of its kind. — Portsmouth OuartHoM. 

We have said on former occasions that we esteem the set of school 
books which bears on the ti^e-page the name of Edward Huohks, 
F.R.A.S , of the Royal Naval School at Greenwich, as of the very highest 
order of excellence. Mr. Hughes well sustains Ids ^reat reputation as 
a teacher, in the volume entitled— Oat/uies o^ Scripture Rittory cum/ 
Oeographu; IllustraHna the Historical Portions tfthc Old and New TestO' 
mentt — which is equally adapted to use in education and to <he private 
reading of those persons who cannot attempt very fUll biblical studies. 
The double character of the book will be understood from its tide,— it 
contains a summary of Sacred History, and alons the line of its progress 
are Geographical episodes, forming nearly half of the whole matter. In 



6 omuam of fcnFrosB mummAna amd HnmniT. 

tlM ffMswpbSal pottlooa, th* «MMartMMil«toi» TOwa gh f of wiioiMBMid 
tn?ellen we been eloaely oounlted ; uui we om testify with liovr mneh 
eere^ mnd how wniiiwftilly, Uie infomatiea they affocd has been condensed. 
The jpbyeieal <tBatniet of the eonntry, always sd infloential on the diBnetar 
of a People, have a anitable piominenee ; and the ineaent eondition of thm 
•itea cf ancient dtiea and towns, and of the moat evontfU aeenes of Serip- 
tue history, is set befeie the reader in interesting and weU-esleetod 
extracts, from the works of the most recent and discriminsHny tn^Uetm. 
As a whole, it is a most praiseworthy and valnaUe little work, uhnpteis 
on the Cnisades snd Modem Syria give it a aaefhl completeness: and it is 
illostntted by twelve small but clear coloered maps, in which Pdestine 
and the adjoining countries are represented under all the territorial and 
jpolitical changes to which they have been mh^tted-r—Nomeon/ormist. 

Much interesting information, illostratiTe of the historical pottiou bodi 
<^ the Old and New Testaments, is to be fonnd in this work. It will be 
found useful by all who are engaged in teaching fkom the Scriptures, whMher 
In the school or at home, being calculated both to lighten the labour of 
the teacher, and to interest the mind of the pnpiL A great advantage is 
gained by the history being presented in a oonoeeted form, instead of in 
detached portions, as the plan of the inspired volome reanired it to be 
given there. A variety of beautifiilly*eolottred mapa ftartber aid in the 
elucidation of the tabiect,—Lioerpool Cornier, 

To the many valuable works prepared by Mr. Hughes has been added, 
in the present volume, one which will be certain of wide popularity. 
He has, with great diligence and intelligent seal, ooUected the results of 
recent as well as ancient researches in the lands of the Bible, and has 
presented them in amanual for popular and edoeationid use. For purposes 
of instraction in school, or for private reference by the Biblioal stnden^ 
this is a mosteomplete and truly valuable hand-book of Scripture geography 
and history.— literary Oaxette. 

This is another additi<m to the many admirable school-books already 

Siblished by the same author. The work is illustrated by mapa, and 
e author in this compilation has laid under contribution the works of the 
most celebrated writers on the subject of which his book treatB.<— iKseter Post, 

Mr. Hughes is the author of several educational works which must have 
made him fayoorably known wherever thev have been used. The volume 
before us, extending to nearly four hundred pages, contains a great amoont 
of solid, well-comiriled information, embodvins the results of recent as 
well as eariy researches in the lands of the Biblis, and forming, what Mr. 
Hughes states he has spared no pains to mske it. a complete handbook of 
Scripture geography and history. A dosen dearlyprinted coloured mape 
accompany the Volume, which may be reoommmided as altogether a most 
uaeftil companion to a perusal of the Sacred WritingB.^-DMrAani Miierti$er, 

Either as a book of private reference, or of general use in schools, it will 
be found highly valuable, and in the latter it has only to be known to 
meet with wide adoption.~/>eriycAM« JmamaL 

Mr. Hughes has furnished ns withan excellent manual on theinterestiBg 
subject of which he treats. — Edh^mrah Adnertiter. 

We cordially recommend the "Outlines of Scripture Geography** to 
such as are espedallv engaged in the education of youth, and confidently 
anticipate that it will take its place in the schools as'a class-book of Snored 
geoeraphy and Scripture history. — Navtieal Standard, 

ThiB is another of those comprehensive and clever worics for wlueh the 
public are indebted to Mr. Hughes, one of the good friends of yonth. 



supplying them with stmres of information in a style which cannot Ml to 
prove acceptable to them.— iV««rr of the fForld, 
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As a fint-claas aehool-book* or as a book for the tnTaUor and historieal 
■tadent« we can safely commend this as the cheapest and moat eonpendioas 
it has eTer been our lot to pemae. — United Service Oazette. 

One of the ablest of Mr. Hughes's educational works ia liis Omtiines qf 
Scripture Oeegraphy and History, a clear and inteieatinf sketch of the 
histwy and ceosraphical divisions of I*alestine, froaa Uie easliest times to 
thoae of the Turki^ dominion. It is admirably 4one, and though intended 
as a adiool-bocdc, and well fitted for its purpose, it is one which any person 
may take np and read with pleasure. The best aatlKvities have been eon> 
suited, and the book, as far as it goes, is complete. — Ouardian, 

Whether for schools or private reading, tbe werk will alike be fbund 
invaluable.— (7Ae/t«nAatii JaumtU. 

Mr. Hughes is the author of several educational works. He has publiriibd 
none, however, of more importance than the one on our tables 'whicfa gives 
a very dear aoRount of the sacred geography, than which, as the anther 
observes, **no department of sacred litemtuie can be of greater asaistanoe 
to the biblical student." The author connects the history of God's choaea 
people with the description of the land they inhabited, he makes his weak 
more complete, and aidds greatly to its value. There are twelve illustra- 
tive maps m the volume, and a better work cannot be placed in the hands 
of young persons ; whilst many adults wiU find themselves considerably 
better informed in Scripture history and geognphy fkoaa its perusal.— 
NavcU and Military Oaxette. 

Tlie student of Scripture geogmphy cannot fail to derive valuable aid 
from this compendium, in which is embodied the results of the labours of 
the most painstaking writers and tiavellers, who have illustrated and 
journeyed through the scenes and oonntries mentioned in Holy Writ. The 
entire history of the Jewish race, as related in the Old Testament, is 
traced with the fidelity and care befitting so sacred a subject, and the 
marvellous events wUeh marked their career as a *< chosen people** are 
linked, as it were, inextricably with the localities in whidi they took place. 
D Nothing can be more interesting and instructive than the mode adopted 
by the author, by which the researches of modem writers are made to 
throw a new light on the Bible nanative, and bear testimony in numberless 
instances to its truth. It is an espeei^ merit of Mr. HngtMS that he has 
Ailflned his promise at the onset, of giving the collected results scattered 
throogh many volamea, and not witUn the reach of ordinary readers ; and, 
wdien perused la connexion with the investigations snd personal researches 
of the writers we have enumerated, the study of the oldest records of man's 
history 'assume a new and living interest. The work is illustrated by 
nnmerons maps, and is intended not only for private reading bnt for the 
of schools, for which we cannot bat deem it admirably adapted, the 
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. J ef Mr. Hughes, as head-master of the Naval Seheols at 
laving been htooght to hear very effidently on its prodnction. 
^ _ ss». 

This is a work showinf^ no ordinary research and knowledge. It is a 
compilation or digest uf all the most eminent authorities on Seriptnre 
history and geogmphy ; giving the substanee of their labours in a moderate 
compass, with the hdp of indexes and maps— so that perenta or teachers 
may be more readUy as well as mora completely instraoted. Like Mr. 
Hughes's other works, tUs one exhibits mneli care in the details, skill in 
the anangement, and adaptation in the rcault. It wiU prove, we have no 
doubt, an invaluable eontribolioiL to a class of liteniturewhich,in our day, 
is npidly progrearing hi excellence and utility.— JyTcHouCir Onardian. 

A correct knowle<^ of Seiiptare geography is esssntisl to the Biblieal 
student, whether as regards the elucidation of the sacred narrative, or the 
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. tetarpMtetUm of the imypheeiw Misting to different aations. Abun- 
infonnation on tills snnjeet ha» been aecamnlated by the leuning of 
English and foreign dltines, bat not preiented in s soflSclentlj aeeeptable 
shape ; and this little work snpplies tne deslderatam. The volume, whidi 
is one of the handsomest school-books we have ever seen, is illostnited by 
s namber of very beaotifally engraved and coloured maps.— &(/!ut News 
Letter. 

One of Mr. Haghes*s admirable edncationsl works. Nothing eonld be 
more clear and concise than the composition, or better adapted for easy 
reference than the nups, both in point of execution and anangement. 
No good ichool ought to be without it. The self-educating student will 
find it also exceedingly useftil.— />«ed> Timet' 

We think Mr. Hughes has been renutfkably sueoessflil in this nseftil 
but laborious undertaking. His work comprises the spirit of many 
volumes ; it contains a vast amount of well-emtomised informatioa ; and 
by its dear elucidations of the less intelligible parts of Seriptuxe, will be 
found, both in schools and fiuntlies, a valuable adjunct to Bible reading. — 
Doneatter Chronicle. 

A very compendious and well-arranged little manual, likely to be vridely 
itseAil. It contains a series of maps, adapted to the successive epoelis of 
Scripture hisf4>ry, to the Crusadinv period, and to modem timea.— Inquirer. 

Tne work is one that should find its way into every school and every 
household circle.— fW/^Aton Herald, 

II. 

Price is. M. coloured. 

BCHOOIj ATXiAS of BXBIjE JjAJSTDB; 

Containing 12 Maps, engraved on Steel by J. and C. Walkxb. Itmo. 

III. 

Third Editiony greatly Enlarged, price 3». 6d., 

OUTLINBB of FHYSICAIi GEOaBAFHY; 

Descriptive of the Inorganic Matter of the Globe, and the Distribution of 
Organised Beings ; with Eight Maps engraved on Steel and Coloured. 
Designed for the use of Schools. 

** A little book, comprising a very large quantity of information, arranged 
to advantage, and imparted with precision. A more decided advance upon 
the ordinary character of even excellent elementary works, has not recently 
occurred to us. This advance is indicated, not only by the really scientific 
nature of the Instruction given by Mr. Hughes, but by the equally seien- 
tiflo mode in which it is afforded. The instructor is not learning, bit by 
bit, like a pupil, but having acquired a mastery of the complete subject— 
at least for every ordinary purpoae— is enabled to display it in its propor- 
tions as well as in its minuteness. The book is, in little Tbut not on that 
account in indistinctness), a concentration of a score of the invaluable to- 
lumes upon Physical Oeognphv which have of late years been enriching 
our better libraries, but to wnwn the average class of readers can with difl^ 
Cttlty attain. Tlie neatly drawn and carefully coloured Maps, by Mr. 
William Hughes, are exceedingly meritorious. ' It would be i^Justiee to 
speak of this work as a mere sohool-book, modest as are its pretensions. It 
is a capital little hand-book.*- Afomray Chnmtcle. 
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'* This little work which, though smaU in oompaas, compraea the evi- 
dent result of much painstaking and really erudite labour, may be ^de- 
seribed without exaggeration, as a thoroughly useful class-book for schools ; 
nor to ebildren is its capadtv of utility confined. Until comparatively 
lately, the notion of geographical tuition amongst the ordinary run of 
teachers, consisted in the pitiless inculcation of sterile lists of hard names, 
treacherous to the memory, and impalpable to the intelligence. Not 
descriptions of the earth, and tlie grand relations of its several parts, but 
an unmeaning jingling of words formed tlie vulgar routine of instruction ; 
and there are many adult persons, on whose education sums of money 
were liberally expended, who went through all the drill and discipline of 
the old-fashioned schools, who pass, too, for folks of good parts and infor- 
mation, but who, in their mellow maturity, are deficient in the knowledge 
of even the relative bearings of the earth's surfkce, and are in primeval 
innocence as to the general scheme of its orffanization, the distribution of 
climates, products, and raw materials of produce, the distinction of race, 
and the varieties of organic and inorganic matter. The knowledge of the 
causes of what sre called natural phenomena, but which may be more 
correctly designated as systematic developments of different stages of 
ordained process. Is a knowledge not only theoretically pleasing, bat 
practicallv valuable, — a knowledge which in every-day life might often 
save people from ridiculous, perplexing, or dangerous predicaments. Yet 
such Knowledge was not always held indispensable in a liberal education, 
and not unfrequent were the occasions on which in general society the 
pretension to it was treated as intolerable pedantry. A better under- 
standing has sprung up of the true meaning of education ; in English 
schools the idea conveyed is the classical etymology. Mr. Huglies's turn 
of mind, and the direction of his studies, are of the kind which, combined 
with excellent judgment in condensation and classification, qualify him to 
be of eminent service in bringing this about. We recommend the book 
before us to intelligent heads of schools, and to the many thousands who, 
after years of unprofitable drudgery, have still to make aojuaintance with 
the very rudiments of geography r«>per."—^eeA/y Chronicle, 

" This is one of the most usefulschool-books of its class. * * * In the 
compilation of this volume, the author has displayed various and extensive 
reading. It is altogeUier a capital work on the subject of Geoezaphy, and 
one which may be profitably perusi'd by both adults and students. It is 
illustrated by Eight Maps, constructed with great care, by W. Hughes, 
F.E. GJS,"— Afomin^ Herald. 

*' We do not hesitate to pronounce at once this book to be tlie most useful 
school geonaphy we have. We cannot possibly over-estimate the impor- 
tance of Physical Geography as an elementary science, and feel sure that 
for such works as the present all the old scliool geographies will ere long 
be discarded. The book is a careful one, written fairly up to the present 
state of science, which on this subject is daily mtiking such giant strides that 
each year ought to furnish a new edition of a school-book on such a sub> 
ject.''--^t/a<. 

*( This is a work we can cordially recommend. It draws ttom us the 
best praise in our power to bestow ; namely, that it answers the design of 
the author. It cannot ftiil to work well in school use. Simple and com- 
prehensive in arrangement, written in a style neither clifBcult nor easy, fiiU 
of information, at once fascinating and useful, enlivened here and there with 
judicious and beautiful reflections that speak to the heart, we are persuaded 
that it will become a great &vourite among schoolboys ; whose gttod for- 
tune we almost envy, in possessing books so much superior to those used 
in our school days." — Educational Times, 
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** Decidedly the best book for sdiools on the m^ett of Physical Geo- 
ffrtT^y is, in our opinkm, that by Mr. EAwnA Hughes, The interesting 
■iiduseful informntion which it contims, the jiMt sad well-exiwessed sen- 
timents with which it is interspersed, and the jodicioos ammgcment of the 
wlK)le saMect, entitle his Outlines of Physical Geography to far mere ex- 
tensive patronage than that of the scholastic profession. As a teacher of 
GeogratSy. Mr. H aches is acknowledged to be mort snecessfnl ; and his 
Oailines, in the hands of any judicreus instruebor, will, we apprehend, con- 
tribute crreatlv to the attainment of similar success. The Maps eompiled 
by Mr Williawi Hughes are what the repotatioa of that eminent geographer 
would argw, and form a Taluable feature of the hookr—En^sh Jowmal 
of Edvcatim, 

•• The teeohiag of geography has become a very dJiwrent tmmg from 
what it v as when we were content with names and crude facts : we require 
now information concerning the natural oenditjen «f Ae earth, and the 
laws which govern its phmmena, taid we conceive that Mr. Hughes's 
little book will be a good guide to each tnfsrmatien. It is illustrated by 
Eight Maps, w«eh seem to be very carefully prepared."— Camftntfj^ 
Chrmacle. ... , ^ . i. . ■». , 

« It is replete with instruction in this branch of geography, which has of 
late come te be placed before pupils with a distinctness it so well mexita, 
Ibr all its infermation is truly « knowledge,' and the individual who masters 
and rwnemb««s the contents of this single volame, will have a very general 
acquahitance with the great features of the globe we inhabit,*— Lfterory 

«• The * Outlines' before us is designed tor the use ef achools^ and is a 
clear, well-artaaged description of the inorganic matter of the giobe, and 
the distribtttion ef oiganiaed bwngs— a systemsftic account of the physic^ 
condition ef the eaith. The Maps am small, bat veryneatly drawn, and 
the work in general contains such an epitome of the wrftings Of Hnmboldt, 
fietghans, Ritter, and other eminent geographers, as is oioulated to initiate 
the yoang student Intethe principal aecret ef tWs wondeiH«rerking ^verld 
which we inhabit.'*— Jllenim^ Pint. 

** We make an eneeption to our usual jm neeessary rale ef net noticing 
school-books ia favour of this little Mamuil, inanaach as it is the first at- 
tempt we have seen to bring the results of the recently developed seieaee 
of Physical Geography witlun the reach and cajpaeities of l^e yoong. Such 
books as this is destined at no distant date to sapersede the old dass-boolcs 
of geojjraphy with their dry dull lists of proper name^ unielieved by any 
iota of intbrmatien ef a higher or better kind than sac«» catalogues of hard 
wonli supply. TUs praiseworthy endeavour to raise tlie srienoe of Geo* 
iraphy out of the region of a dull teefanleaHty in which it has so long hm- 
Jnirtied, will gain vSuable assistance in such little books as this now befeie 
ns : and a generation instructed ia Geography by such books and on aodi 
ealightened principles, will grow up not only with a Adler ami a higher 
knowledge of the physicid economy and external charactensties of the 
globe, but with elevated ideas of the wisdom and power of its great Creator. 
Mr. Hughes's little book is a caxefally compiled, well arrtweed, and 
eompreliendive introduction to the science of which it treats. Its state- 
ments are made in clear and simple language, and the neat a-id distinct 
little maps that illnstrate it are vahiable assistants to the »ccur*e and 
eomplete comprehension of its contents. By the aid of this Iktle hand- 
book * children of a larger growth,' whose knowledge has not kept paoa 
with the advances of the time, may profitably and readily amjuire a vast 
deal of interesting and usefUl information."— Sootssun. 

**This is the first attempt to provide instruction in Physieal Geography 
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for the UM of lehools, and it is a succeaiAil one. It is, in fact, a description 
of the earth in its relationship to the animal and vegetable life upon it. It 
traces the connexion between the locality and the inhabitants, and shows 
how soils and elimatef modify the fonns of animal and TeMtable life, and 
traces the laws whieh detennine the phenomena c^ negmi^iy . The volume 
before us teaches geography in this rational and reuly nsefhl manner. We 
may with confidence recommend this work to every school as a new and 
valuable assistant in the teaching of science, as it is only useful in its ap- 
plication to nature."— Oritn;. 

"We have not hitherto seen any school-book devoted solely to the sub- 
ject of Physical Geography ; and intelligent teadiors have been left very 
much to their own reading to supply the deficiency. Mr. Hughes's ' Out- 
lines ' will be found to deserve the attention of teachers, as embracing in a 
compact and distinctly arranged manner the kind of inlii^mation which they 



" A better volume for the use of schools or the private seminary we could 
not desire ; it abounds with information of a valuable and by no means of 
a common chsracter.'*— JR«adtiijp Mercury ond Owfwd Oaxette, 



IV. 

Price 6<2. 
TSXAMTTTATION QXTB8TIONS 

On the Third Edition of the " Outlines of Physical Geography ;" containing 
upwards of 1,000 Questions. Designed for the Use of Teachers. 



V. 

PHoe U. td, 

HUaHES'S SCHOOIi ATLAS of FHTSICAIi 

aEOGBAPHY, 

Comprising 8 Ooloored Maps, compiled by W. HuoHxa, F.R.G.S. 
New Edition, 18mo. 



VI. 

PrieeSf. 6d. 

JNTBODXrCTOBY ATLAS of HODEBN 
OBOGBAFHY: 

Comprising 19 Maps enjpraved on Steel, and printed in Colours, exhi- 
biting the Physical Features and Political Divisions of the most 
important Countries of the Globe. With Introductory Hints on the 
Method of learning Geography, l^mo. 
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VII. 

Fifth Edition, Reviied and Coneeted from the Gensu of 1851, I^ce 1«. 

aXOOBAFHY for BTiKMWNTABY BCHOOIaS; 

FIBBT COURSE; 
Comprisbig the Physical and DewriptiTe Geogxaphy of the Globe. 



The prodactiona of an experienced teacher demand from ua more tban 
onlinary attention ; and when audi a teacher comes before ns with the 
claims to onrreneet possessed by the head master of the Royal Naval Lower 
School, Oreenwich Hospital, we think we can scarcely /exceed the conside- 
ration his case deserves. WeknewMr. Haehestobe an able man, and 
were therefore prepared for the ability his work displays. As a First Conne, 
It is everything that could be desired. The extreme cheapness of the book 
is its least recommendation. We strongly urge its adoption bv schoola of 
both sexes— to the junior classes of which it will be found of the greatest 
possible beneAt.-rA^Mattona/ Timei. 

It is not easy to give suflleient intensity to the expression of oar convSo- 
tion.that Mr. Hughes has done more for the cause of intellectual education, 
by hi« several reoentlv-pnblished school>books, than almost any man Uving^ ; 
and no ordinary words of approval and commendation can do Justiee to oar 
feeling of respect and admiration for his labours. The little work with 
which he now flivours ns requires only to be known to win an nnpieoe- 
dented place in elementary schools. It contains the snbstance of lessons 
which, in the author's experience, have been found interesting to children ; 
and beginning with simple matters, fitted to engage a young learner's 
attention, and quite easy of comprehension, it gradually leads him on to 
sut^ects that demand more application and maturity of mind. 

It contains outlines of both the Physical and Political Geography of the 
entire globe : and it is intended that, being read with reference to good 
maps, it should impart a sonnd general knowledge of the different eonntries. 
We have so carefully and minutely examined it, as to be able to speak 
with the greatest confidence of ita condensation of an. immense mass of 
information, its excellent arrangement, its very interesting manner, and 
its great superiority to other books of its class ; and we say this with a 
distinct recollection of several admirable works, which have assisted to raise 
instruction in geography above the acquisition by rote of long dreary lists 
of names and dry details,which It was, very extensively, in common schools, 
even a few years ago. Fot completeneM, real adaptation, and genuine 
interest, notHing more can be well derired or reached than is to be found ,. 
in this little work. And as it contains SOO closely-printed and illustrated jl 
pages torathillingf it is not likely to be surpaased in cheapness.— 7A« 
IVoaoMi/braiitf. 

We have previously had occasion to notice the excellent manner in 
which Mr. Hughes compresses and simplifies Acts for purposes of instruc- 
tion, and the little work before us is a very nsefhl illustration of the justice 
of our commendation. It is *' essentially practical," and, as the author 1 
intended, ** a book that may be used with advantage to pupils, and satis- < 
faction to teachers." The ofafeet has been to teach geography as inteUectuallsf 
as possible, and thus '* bv baglnninff with simple matters that a child can, 
not merely understand, but feel a lively interest in," to lead him inaen- 
stbly on to make an effort to comprehend that which, if ofl'ered to his 
attention at the commeneement of his studies, would have repelled him 
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as entirely barren of entertainment. ** Simple facta and statements are, 
therefore,* placed in the early part of the work, and snbiects requiring 
greater maturity of thought are reserved until the pupil begins to feel hb 
strength." As this is an eminently rational mode of procedure, there is 
no difficulty in fUlly creditins Mr. ^[ughes's statement that, as head master 
of the Royal Naval Lower Sdiool, Greenwich, he has found it suooessftil.— 
Blaekhwm Standard, 

Having perused Mr. Hughes's work, we unhesitatingly say that the clear 
and common-sense style in which it is written renders it a great desideratum, 
and one which will be alike nsefhl to pupil and teacher.— Port tf PorU- 
MOirtA Owardia; 

An enlarged and enlightened mind, with the benefit of practical observa- 
tion, has enabled Mr. Hughes to understand the requirements of schools, 
in the shape of books, almost better than any man we are acquainted with. 
The present work is admirable, and one of die best boons he could bestow 
on the inmates of our public schools.— finrto/ Timei. 

The style of this little work is well suited to the comprehension of 
children, leading them insensibly from the acquirement of the simplest fticts 
in geognphy to a more complete knowledge of the science. The illustra- 
tions of the animals and plants of various regions will also afford much 
amusement to the roung learner. — Bath Herald, 

Tlie present little work, which comprises a first course of instruction in 
ffeography, contains the substance of lessons which, in actual experience, 
nave been found interesting to children, and is a book in every way calcu- 
lated to convey a sound general knowledge of the different countries of the 
globe. In most manuals, the accumulation and defective arrangement of 
facts render the study of seography tiresome, and overload the memory at 
the expense of a true understanding of the subject. No such fault, how« 
ever, is to be found here. On the contrary, Mr. Hughes is simple and 
comprehensive in his arrangement, while his style is dear, easy, and agree- 
able. It is the most useM school-book which we have seen of its class, 
and we have no doubt it will become a Ikvourite with the intelligent heads 
of schools and wiUi school-boys.— 2^ Wtatehaven Herald. 

Mr. Hughes has rendered another essential service to schoolmasters and 
pupils, in presenting them with this boolc Like all the other works which 
this clever teacher has already written, these elements are denr and condse. 
They contain all descriptive explanation and philosophical prindples 
necessary for the true knowledge of eeography.— IViaufioa/ Standard. 

This is a useful elementary school-book, wdl written, and admirably 
adapted for Junior classes. A peculiarity in this book, which we have not 
observed in any other, is the geographical distribution of plants, animalit, 
and man, illustrated with appropriate woodcuts.— Stocft^orf Adwriiaer. 

Mr. Hughes is one of the most industrious and successAil teachers and 
authors of this book-age. His productions are characterised by several of 
the leading features which secure a wide popularity, 'lliey are dear in 
arrangement, condse and pointed in their descriptions, and neat and elq;ant 
in their stvle. The contents of this book sive a better idea of the elements 
of geography than other treatises. Thongn it contains nearly 200 pages of 
letter-press, illustrated, it it sold for the trifie of a shilling. It is got up in 
a very neat and convenient style. — Olasgoto Evammer. 

Though simple enough for the merest child, it is the most compre- 
hensive sketch of geography, both nattural and political, that we have ever 
seen. Many of us adnlti, who were forced into dislike of the science by 
the dry liitts of names which old school-books gave us to commit to memory, 
would find our ideas of the world we live in wonderfelly deared up and 
set in order by this little treatise. It feUs the things mort wanted to be 
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known— Um ftuMil mH^m of » oomitry, tti toaiponUixe, what aoit of 
plaati^ animoU. and nen, Ute vpon it, aad ao Bodi ^uiad infoiMatioaH 
^ etwy loadar will aoon tad hlaahllWa wotth in it. Tbe priaU of 



L otwy loader will aoon tad hlaahllUaa'a wotth in it. Tbo priaU t 
lala of tho tropical and tanpantoioglona, and of ihe Ti ' 
. will mako it deligtatAil to ebfldren.— Coo«alry HenU. 



animala of the tropical and t«npnatoiogMna,and of ihe Tariooajnciaof 
BMn. will mako it deligtatAil to ebfldren.— Coo«alry HenU. 

TMa Uttlo manual. w« ahoold aay, ia Ukolf to bocomo oztonalWly 
popular, etpaeially with teaehen and othan Introited with the edncntioa 
of the yoanf . The aothor haa given aa a lai|o quantity of inforauitlon, 
atiaafed to adimitage, and Impaitod with aleat n eet and preeiabn. It 
forma altogether a aimple bnt eompraheari^ latMdootion to the aaieaco 
of which it treata, and ought to be in the handi of every teaoher«— Diirtam 



Thii ia an admitable little work, intended fiv dementary achoola. It 
compriM* a flrat eoarae of inatraotlon in geogmphy, and it ia therefore pnrelr 
an edoeational book ; bvt, at the aame time, It ia ementiallv practieat 
abounding with geogmphlod knowledge of the moat niefUl kind, and aa 
aoeh it detarvea an entianee into every achool. In every reipect ihla work 
ia wotchy of Mr. Hnitaea'a high repntation aa a teaeher of youth and a 
aeholar, and we donot not it will aoon oi^y a pioaperona career.-- 
Gaaibrian. 

Amongst the numerons educational worka of the beat elaai pnbliahed by 
the eminent firm of Longman and Co., the elementary books of Mr. 
Nnghea are worthy of commendation, for the dear and aaodnet manner ia 
which he eonveya moat useAil instraetloa. This geogmphy is really an 
invaluable little book, admirably adapted ft* the yonthftal learner ; and it 
has this distinguishing feature, that physical geography is embraced and < 
treated in a humcly style, whilst the condition and character of various 
countries and climates are illustrated by rererencea to Natural History and ^ 
Botany. To the interesting subject of the different Ikmiliea of the human 
race, a chapter is devoted in this dheap and exoellent olaat book.— DaMui 
Evening PoM. 

After going over this little volume with considerable care, we can nitona 
mend it as a class-book. It contains enough for those fot whom it haa been 
written. What is given is of sterikig quality, and the aimngement is simple. 
We shall look forward with pleaaue to the continuation of the serlea.— 
Liverpool Cituritr, 

The peculiarity which diatinguiahea this book from moat othera of the 
kind is the exceeding simplicity and clearness with which the elementary 
principles of geography are explained, and the pleasing and interesting 
manner in which the young learner is drawn on from page to page. Beaa* 
tifui and correct tUutitrations are given where the text requires them, and 
the matter ia well and syalematioaUy arranged. Any one aoeostomcd to 
the inatmction of youth will perceive at aglanoe tlwt thia ia juat the book 
for elementary tuitioo-^Amooster Cktomieie. 

This is an admirable little work, well adapted for ita intended object— 
to render information easy and clear. It is an essentially pmetioal Dodk, 
which may be used with advantage to pupils and satlafeetion to teaehen. 
The author haa had much practical experience in instruction, and he haa 
rendered no tuconsiderable beneflt by hiajnoduotion of this work. It is 
illustrated with a number of engmvingi.— 7A0 Plymouth Herald, 

This little worit is very suooassftally directed: to the pnrpose of imparting 
attraetion to the atudy of geognphy, ita dU^netive features being the 
rediMstion of the usual amount of dry geonaphical detail, and a corre- 
sponding ampliflcation of the lesaona on th«(pEyiiGal and des(»iptive farandi 
of that department of knowledge.— X<erf|ioo/ Mermry» 

We have seldom met wit\a work more fhlly caloulated to effect ita pur- 
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poM ; plain, oaacia«, mmd inteUifible-rmflSdenUy espknalory to nnder iU 
leaoas attainable by tbe mMt moderate capadtiM-^at not w dlStMO at to 
fatigue bv protracted detail. Th« iUnatxatioiM ako we apt and dktinet, 
oonatitutmgt not aa is too often the ease in works U einllar psetensions, 
simple attractions to the Juvenile student, but real and valuaUe «id in his 
puisuit->Poe^ HenUd. 

This is an excellent little book of its kind, and themnghly -ptatoam all 
that it prof owes to do,—Bri§UU JownuU* 

This little work is worthy of Mr. Hughes's xepntation, nnd will be ^aund 
a most usefiU auxiliary in the tuition of geography, whieh is here treated 
not only with intellectual discermsaant, but in a manner well adapted 
to excite a lively intsiest in the mind of the pupil. The eicor of over- 
loading the memergr by ja tiresomfl or deCsedve amngement of faeta, is 
evoidfBd i and the student kff adually led on to an eai^eyment and under- 
standing of the sul^jeet. ^ can leeommend with oonfldenoe this well- 
amtnged little manual te the attention ef our leaden.-'CAMlflr Omramt. 



The mode adoplod te testth geogcaplnr by Mr. Hughes is simple, 
I highly eenamenaabks. Iiie lesaoas are easy and mas 
iyted,se as to p l ease ' 
the memory.— /PoA^dMdJlMn 



appears to us 
them 



many of 
the eye end thas doahly impsess as it were 



The work before usamtaiaa a gnat deal of informatian on geography, 
adminbly arranged for the nse of elementary ashools. We oordiauy 
recommend it both lo teaehenMkd scholaitw-^/psiMcA Stprets. 

This little work is one of gieatly advanced precirion and amuBgement 
for elementary lesson^ with beautiftiUy engsaved diagrams ; it is at onoe 
a eompendioiu and uaeAil inatraetor« wHth portmits or animals and vege- 
tables of the tropical and temperate vmm.^Bdd«wt^t Jemmal, 

We look upon this comprehensive little wodi as an inexpremibly gaeat 
improvement in the aid at^le of faodks devoted to the tuition of ehUdren in 
the important seienee of gesigmphy. It is dear, ooncise, and eo easily 
amnged that theminds«f yoathcaanot avoid sneedily attaining the knoir-. 
le^ it has been designed te oonvey.— JKetttn^mMnaMiv Oaarrfum. 

Uood and brief school-books have always been, next to properly-quaUfled 
teachers, a desideratum in elementary schools. Mc. Hoghao hu already 
done much to aopply the want in leapeet-of geogmphieal tnitian, asid this 
little work is another mart valuable addition to hto oontiibutiotti towani 
a genuine elementary lihmry. Itaaore nearly ane w esstothe leanisBments 
of such a book than any we have aeon, and It is very low-pnoed.— rAtf 
jysUhmam. 

This is a che^ little work designed for elementary schools. It is-one of 
the cheapest and moat oamprdMoalve introduoUons to geegmphy that we 
have ever seen.— &*A«rkorBe Jearea/. 

The able Head Master «f Greenwioh Hea|4tal Naval School, h«nngtMnd 
his own method of teaching geography emmenUy snooessftil, baa gWen to 
the world a little manual, omboftylng iti princiiitoa in amostoomptahen- 
sive and weU-arraqged manner. It wall, we donbt not, prove eateemely 
aatiafactory to both pupils and teadhes^ for instead of a dry aoenmulation 
of fkcts and hacd naaaes, the anl^iaot is treated inteUeetuatly, by which we 
mean that it ccanmonoee in a way, and with matters suitod to a child's 
intellect, such that, to use the words of the ftvhe% he can ** not merely 
understand, but feel a lively interest in— ana ftem which he is insensibly 
led on to comprehend what would, if offered earlier^ bane repeUed him as 
intolerably dry." The (bat chaptera tseat of the geneml fsatwres and phy 
sical geography of the whole wocLd, the distribatiioB of plants, animals, and 
man, with his reliffipns and eoouipationa. Then foUow leaaons on the 
aeveral quarters of tne globe, each aepaate division eommendag with its 
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peenliur physinl gvogimpbT, 8cc ice. The whole Is intenpexaed with sen- j I 
■ibla and JadicioM renariu, poetry, &c., all eoatUning to render it as \\ 
Intereadng aa it is inatnietive.— X^tenter Jomnai. 1 1 

We commend this little work Aom an experieneed pen to the notice of 1 1 
all inteverted in yoathftal edncation. In price it ia a marvel of cheapaefla, f . 
and worthy of pnrehaae by adalt«, merely to fraahen their geogTsphienl [| 
memoriea.— Her^ysAIre AaoerHUer, 

On pemsing the woric, we were aorpriaed to meM with ao much freah in- 
formation imparted with the ntmoat phdnneas yet preeiaion of language, 
and with ao many Ulustrationa aa to make the stndy of geognphy quite a 
recreation for boys. In the ibst chapter of preparatory lemons, we have 
aimple atatementa aa to the terma, llgarea, diagiama, and nuipa used ia 
geography, aa to the form and motiona of the earth, aa to meridiana, paraUela, 
and the manner of finding latitude and longitude, &e. Wood enmvings 
are introduced, making we whole plain to the capacity of any child. An 
account ia alio given of the natural diviaiona of the earth, of ita component 
ports, of the distribution of planta, animils, and human beings, of tl^ races 
of men, with engravings, and with the relislona and ooeupationa of man- 
kind. We have, besidea, deaeriptions of different countries, including their 
phyrieid peculiarities, climate, productions, population, character of the 
inhabitanta, agriculture, manu^MJtures, trade, commerce, inatitutiona, prin- 

I dpal towns, Sec. Much information ia given reapecting parta of the world, 
particularly Australia and Polyneaia, scarcely noticed in old achool-booka, 

I but which have become of great importance in thia country. Altogether 

j thia treatise is infinitely superior to th6 dry geoKraphies at present in use, 
full of lists of hard names, forgotten aa aoon aa learnt. It miftht be adopted 
with advantage in any ; and it has the merit, moreover, of being a very 
cheap little book.— iVbrjUib Chronicle. 

We have no doubt that boys will learn mor^ and thoroughly too, from 
thia book, in the preparatory leasonsu in one hour per day for one week, 

I than in any other dnrinr a month. — Hampihirt Achertiter. 

I Thia is a very excellent compendium for the use of schools, and is 
recommended by its simplicity of arrangement, as well as by its moderate 
price.— ^oo/mw-'r Oa»eHe. 

This will be found a practical and excellent book for youth. It is 
written in plain and simple langaase, rendered still more comprehensive 
by numerous wood engravings ; and meriU^bat we believe it will obtain, 
a very general and extensive circulation.— lr(n'<r^ord Jtmrndl, 

A well-arranged manual, calculated to inspire the pupils with an interest 
in the study of geography. The earlier portions, which twst of mathema' 



tical and physical geography generally, ue illusUttted by several woodcuts. 
A great deal of valuable matter is compressed within this small volume, 
which will be found extremely useful both in the private and the public 



school'room.-"* JoAa Bull. 

This little work, intended as an introduction to geographical atudies, 
may be recommended to the notice of teachers as a very excellent manual 
of inatruction,the information contained being vary considemble in amount, 
and imparted in a manner happily adapted to the comprehension of 
Juvenile pupils. It contains a number of engravings.— •BrttirA Mercury, 

This, as a first course of instruction in geography, is one of the most 
useful manuals we have ever seen. It is arrangea in so clear and concise a 
manner aa to be in every way attractive to the mind of youth, and will do 
much to remove thedilAculty hitherto experienced in teaching geography 
intolleotually, which, aatlie author says in his prefkce, *' there is reason to 
believe lies not so much in the subject aa in the mode of treating it." The 
book ia illuatrated with beautiAal engraved diagrams, portraita of the five 
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principal races of men, and also of animals and plants of the tropical and 
emperate tones. — Berwick fFarder, 

It is a little volume, but will be of great use, as, on perusal, we liave 
found it one of great excellence. The Ikcts of geography— ooe of the most 
important sciences, and which may be rendered equally interesting— are 
arranged by a new method, on a natural system. It comprehends the very 
rudiments of geography, and gives, on its sode, a general view of the 
physical features, the productions, and the political characteristics of the 
countries of the world. It will be seen to be a *' first course," is, neces* 
sarily, introductory in its bearing, and can hardly fidlto become a pleasant 
liook for children. Its lessons are accompanied with woodcuts of diarrams, 
vegetables, animals, and of varieties of the human itce.-^Pli/tnouth Times, 

VIII. 

Price Is., or 1«. 6d, coloured. 

GENEBAI. ATIiAS for EIiEMEirTABT 

SCHOOLS; 

Containing 18 Maps, engraved on Steel by W. Huohks, F.R.GJS. 



IX. 

Price 10*. 6rf, 

NEW SCHOOIi ATIiAS 

Of Physical, Political, and Commercial 

GEOGBAPHT. 

Designed for the use of Schools and Colleges. Containing Seven- 
teen o^oured Maps, with Descriptive Letterpress. The Maps engraved 
on Steel by E. Wbllxb, F.R.6.S. In One Volume, royal 8vo. 



1, The WtirUU iliuwing iW DiHrilni- 

FeaLuiTt «]( Ibi: LadU Mauoii Muunuun 
and lis^Er S^'ttcmtf Vdlcnnic Ui»Lj»ris, 
UplBHil an J Lor I and PIqIehi, Iji'^L-'hts, 
'I'LLLiilrii, ^te^p{.iUi, I'ruiinm, L Lunu«r Su1v;l«, 
mid ['ntTt|iiu^ 1 1^ drogni|it(iic^] Itiu^ns, 
&1brin{? i.4;rt(iQtB uniJ cQ-lidal Linut. 

lUtmiD^ UiB dlJ«!ion U Conalunt, Vnri- 
nbLc, ncd P«Hpdbcul Windi. Sraraw, 
UiitHbutiOQ of Hnliti gtiJaf DiEtrl bu tion 
til TctTi^i&fuMil*, CMn^atol&gyt Ii^llMaal 
und ItwUiywOal LJR4. 

a, 'i'Up W>»^id (Utirl-Hluf "A FrijjCTlSoo), 
riiywlttg llw UfH^gtnlittit^i^ DkUrilMition 

■but*i»g \\it Ijviigtiipbijeal H^Lxtriniiiism of 
AnlmoJI*, Tlie MakulLiili ut Lnsui ^Lad 
!ft|qrll3e Amniil' UBflfiil Iff mnn^ wUh a 
tJnM ^H^ kcidioBLini; lliu UttuibucUm 
of tJjo Humiiii FumU^^ 



5. Europe — Physical Features accn- 
ratelr inotcated, exhibiting also the 
heights of Mountains, lengtu of Riven, 
deptli of the Seas, and Winter and Sum- 
mer Temperature. 

6. Europe— Political and Commercial; 
Localities of Manufacture, Trade, Com- 
merce, and Minerals ; Commercial Ma- 
ritime Cities and Towns ; Fisheries, &c. 

7. Asia, Physical Mapw as Europe. 

8. Foutical aiui Commercial 

Map. 

9. Africa, Phjsical Map. 

10. ■ Pofitical and Commercial. 

11. North America, Physical Map. 
12. Political and Com- 
mercials 

18. South America, Physical Map. 

Political andCom- 



15. The British Islands, Physical Map. 

16. Geological Map. 

17. Australia, Physical, Political, and 
Commercial Map : the Gold Fields. 
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TJiird Edition, Small Octavo, price 3». €<f. 
I SELECT SFECOCEKS ci ENOUaH POETB'S; 

FOB THE USE OF 8CHOOI«S AXD PEIVATE BEABIKG ; 

Oonipriring Fombs : — 1. HiBtorioal and Geognpfaial. 9. On the Love'af 
Home and Gcraatry. 8. Of W«rk mnd ProireaB. 4. Belatingr to Hie 8m j 
and the Sailor, ft. On the Love of Natoie. 6. Of the Imagination and ^ 
Fancy. 7. KeligioM and Moral. 

The pieces axe Uken chiefly from the best medem poets; every piece m 
prefaced by a note — generally selected from the works of standard writers — 
explanatory of the subject of the poem, and followed by notes and questions, 
historical, grammatical, philoloeical, and critical, calculated to stimulate the 
thought and guide the taste of uie papil. 



The pieces in this little ^nme are seleeted with great cue md judg- 
ment from the best modem poeta. It is, decidedly, one of , the moot 
agreeable selections of extracts we have met with amongst the many which 
have been publidied for the use of schoels from Coattdowii te itsows date. 
—Globe. 

This volume has several featores. It contains pieces rather than passages ; 
for although some of the selections are not entire poems, they are complete 
subjects. The selections are judidously made, principally from modem 
writers. — Spectator, 

The selections are of a quality to foster and proiaote sound taste, and 
comprise a very large awmber— pobapstiie majonty— of the shortest 
that have obtained a penaaanent ahmding in oar yfeeealnre^ — ' 
Chrmitie, 

There is a novelty of derig« In tlda Vwk. it is very well adapted for 
reading in sebools.—- Critic. 

We certainly have made great psoaeas in a nght diredMn ainoe the 
period of Enfield's " Speaker?' For schools and privatereading tUe volwne 
will be found most acceptable. — Chwrch and State Oaxette. 

As a whole, we can say that we have not met with a better book for the 
use of advaaieed panils in school, or for private readiitgathan Mr. Hughes^s 
Selections at EngUsh Poetry.— Iforwtng Aiv«rti»er. 

The selectivns of EngUsb Poetry are well adafited for the oae <of aehools. 
The cause of sound ettMsatioa is aaatenaUy eerved by ancih oomfaiations 
as these. — Mtonumg PatL 

It is a sdedion made vpau a prindpte and by a really able man. — 
Ouardiau. 

The editor of Ikis eampeadlom little work te aehools hm based it upon 
the intellectual system as regards edncatkm, in coirtradlslaneiisa to the 
system of learning by rote. He acts in this reqpect upon the dicta ot Dr. 
Arnold* nam^y, that it ia onx ^)dsdom «s well m our detty to enltivate the 
faculties of yeulii, each in tlMir season, ** first the memory and the imagi- 
nation, and tiien tiM indgment.'* Most of the poems are -of the first order, 
and well known in the Enf liA tongue ; and the bo<dc« theiefore, oannot 
flul, as a whok^ to he popular in schools and among the olam «f readen for 
whom it is more especially isAeiided. — Okaener, 

This work is werchy of Mr. Bughes*s high reputation as a scholar and 
pnblic teadier. Yarions educationiu works, prqpued by him for his aehool 
at Greenwich {loapital, are in general use and this manaal of English 
poetry deserves equal popularity. The leading peculiaaity ef the v<Aame 
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is the plan of introdadng evwy jpow m with a pvme |»leee from mhho good 
author. In goneiml alao th« poeOflal piecm are eatire, to that it is a book 
of selections, not of extracts. Many modem pieees, American and English, 
are introdoeedt not hitherto foand in school-books, bat deserving to be 
rlaised with the old fluniliar poems. The notes, questions, exercises, and 
conclnding Tooabalaryr sender this a most eonvcnient as well as valuable 
edarationu dass-book. — Uurary Oaxette. 

We have raiely seen a h&ak of its nnambittoas character got np better, 
with more taste, judgment, and ability, f*^ ...... 



, than the selection of English 



Both the poetnr and prose inlirbdttetiens prove that Iftr. Hughes 

extensi vely,and with «1scenuneat, the best authors in our toiuue^ 

for not only is the book highly desirable as a seheol-book, but the adnft of 



aooompliucd mind and ciutore may take it np at any time, and find it a 
temporary intellectual treat. It ftimishosmottaKreeabledesultory reading) 
and refmhes the memory with glimpses of tbe best aathoi8.-*JlrttiM 
Ttmet. 

Mr. Hughes, d o wr v es great praise for the care with which the poems in 
this volume have been sdected and edited. For schools and |wivate fluni* 
lies he has published a most useful work. We have fewer stock pieces, 
and more original selections, than generally is the case in works oi this 
kind.-Sitaadord t/FnedoM. 

This is a very valuable addition to the class of books to which it belongs^ 
It comprises Introduction, Notes, and Questions, together with an appen* 
dix of Oreek, Latin, and Saxon roots ; and constitutes decidedly the best 
book of its class that has yet appeared. Mr. Hughes, we have had occasion 
once and again to bring before our readers as an accomplished instructor 
of the younc, and a superior writer of school books. As Head Master of 
the Royal ivTaval School of Greenwich Hospital, he has most worthily as- 
serted the prerogatives of his high office, and done great credit to those he 
serves. The flist Section is headed. Historical and Geographical; the 
second. Home and Country ; the third, Work and Progress ; the fourth, 
Sea and the Sailors ; the fifth. Love of Nature ; the sixth. Imagination and 
Rmcy ; the seventh, Religious and Moral. Under ail these heads we have 
exquisite selections flrom our best writers of past and present times; finely 
exemplifying the adage of Dr. Arnold, that " the very essence of Poetry 
is that which exalts and ennobles us, and puts us into a higher state of mind 
than that which we are commonly living in." But it will be a neat mis- 
take to suppose that it is only a work for the young ; it is a work for all. 
The first men and the first scholars of the realm may while away most 

gleasantly and profitably many a leisure hour ; while the literary apparatus 
iteispeised through the volume, and the Appendix, will be greatly help- 
ful to even the well-informed in general history. It is a capital book«— 
Britith Banner, 

This is a very pretty sdiool-book, well selected, well compiled, and ad- 
mirably fitted for general use. We can have no doubt, therefore, of its 
wtteoeu.^-Ol(ugow Cwrier. * 

We have seen many poetical s^eotionsand extracts for the use of schools, 
but few equal, and none superior, to ^SM,^E^}mrgh fFitnea. 

The volume of "Select Englidi Poetry'* is a perfect treasure--a reper- 
tory of the best lyiiol pieces in our language. We are much mistaken if 
it be not accounted such by *' children of a larger growth" than schod- 
hoy»,—fFkitehave» Herald, 

This ia the best seleotion, of the moat eminent English poets, which has 
yet come under our observation, eminently calculated as it is ftom its 
arrangement to improve the vonthAil mhid, as well as to impart pleanue 
to those of matoter yean, Mr. Hughes is too well known in the paths of 
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«l«fuit and meftil UtentiiK to reqirivs a leDsthflfDed notiee of any woik 
pffMecding from hia mn. The picaent poweatton we woald ataranglj 
neoBBtnend*— /Pw0r/vnl Jtoil. 

Thla book compriies a aeleetkm of poetical gema, the prodactiona of tihe 
belt English writen. The work ia one which we highly commend, and we 
know no other better adapted tot eompanionahip in a raral ramble.— 
Somenet Comnty Oaxette. 

This {• one of the moat mlnable educational booka which haa lately come 
under oar notice. Its otijeet is the eoltlTation of the imaginatiTe as well 
as the Intelleetnsl powers, to noorish the memory, to enoonrage the imagi- 
nation, and to diaripline the Judgment. With an amonnt of Uboor which 
Is almost incredible, tha Bditarhaaherefbrnlshed, not only some hundreds 
of excellent poems, which are of thematdves calcalated to enliven the in- 
tellect, enhance the store of knowledge, and correct the taste, but has pre- 
ilxed to each an appropriate proae jneoe which is Airther adafited to the 
bringing out a feeling of love and admiration for the beautiful, and haa 
appended an etymol^cal table of Gteek, Latin, and Saxon roots.— iVbrtA 
fValet Chromde, 

Of the contributors to Educational liteiature. Mr. Hughes may be deemed 
among the most carefol and perfect. He does manage to write books 
which please the learner and delight those who have to superintend the 
work or Education. The book before us is a charming one— so small that 
it will not incommode the pocket, yet flill of valuable selections.— 2*Ae 
fFehhnum, 

Tliis is a very useful volume of select English poetry, with prose fntro* 
duetlons, notes, and questions. Cunsidemble taste has been displayed in 
the selection, which consists of almost all the best short poems in the lan- 
guage. As a whole, the work is worthy of the most extended patronage.— 
fFindior Bsftett, 

The volume of Selections in Verse may be used with advantage. Tin 
pieces are extracted ftom our best poets, and each is introduced bv a proae 
quotation, appropriately chosen from some standard writer. Tuey will 
serve tlie double purpose of either being committed to memory, or used aa 
reading XttwmM.—Baimhm-gh Adveriiter, 

The design of the elegantly got-up little volume now before ns is to 
adapt the best specimens of the principal British poets to the instmction 
of youth, in the same way aa the poetry of classic times has been made. 
There can be no doubt that great advantages might be attained by direct- 
ing and purifVing the taste of young persons in Mhools through a judiekma 
intercourse with the works of the principal English and American poeta, 
provided that they were not forced upon the mind, as under the old system 
Greek and Latin poetry has been, until the only result attained was the 
impression upon the scholar of a fixed and unalterable distaste for the 
glorious models of genius and style which had been made his task and hia 

Snishment while at aehool. llie present volume contains from two to 
>ee hundred pieces of poetry; principally selected from the works of this 
and the past age. and each prefroed by an appropriate motto of argoment 
td(en from some proae author of eminenoe On the whole the book is one 
of considerable value, and, from the excellence of the aelections, will be 
ftnind of much use not alone to the student but to readers of matured i^ 
and refined taste.— Corik SsamtMr, 

Here is a great improvement on the English Reader, the Speakovand 
other books of that class intended tat the improvement of youth. Thero 
are few persons who will deny that the imaginative, as well aa the intellee- 
tnal ana imitative powers of the young, should be cultivated ; and we 
believe that the former exercise the greatest influence In aoAeninf the 
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temper, refining the muinexs, and enlarging the mind. For these pnrpoies 
there is nothing more efficient than genuine poetry, hy which youths are 
rendered fkmiilar with high thonshts expressed in appropriate language. 
We therefore welcome Mr. Haghes^s Tolume as an aid in the cnltivation of 
the imaginative powers, as calculated to excite the social sympathies and a 
love for the beautiful in nature and art. In carrying out a comprehensive 
design, hehas produced a work far surpassing anything similar in character, 
and fully answering the purpose which he had in view. — Norfolk Chronicle. 

The plan of this worlt is a decided improvement on the old system of pre* 
paring selections of poetry tot the use of schools. The selection has lieen 
made with mat care and judgment, and not only to the teacher and the 
private student, but to parents and general readers, the volume will be 
found of vast service in the work of education and private improvement ; 
" the best thoughts,'* as the preface savs, " in the best language will be 
rendered familiar to them, and indelibly impressed on their memory ; 
their sympathies will be called forth and properly directed, and their taste 
at once elevated and improved."— X«oerpoo/ Chronicle, 

Mr. Hughes has selected a body of poetical pieces upon various subjects, 
and of various degrees of excellence, each or which ne introduces with a 
prose piece, and appends questions on etymology, syntax, history, &c., 
which seems to us well fitted to test a boy's knowledge. Tlie book is a 
very neat one, and independent of ita educational purpow, presents a good 
collection of British and American jpoetty,— Cambridge Chronicle, 



XI. 

Just published, price 4j. 6J., 
BEIjECT SPECIMEia'S of ENGIiIBH FBOSE, 

FOR THE PSE OP SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE REAOINO ; 
Comprising Pieces relating to :— 1. Natural History and Geography. 
2. Biography and Civil History. 3. Education and the Progress of 
Society. 4. The Sea and Maritime Adventure, b. The Imagina- 
tion and Sympathetic Aifections. 6. Science and Gkneral Know- 
ledge. 7. Religion and Morals. Small Octavo. 

•«• This book la intended to be a oornpRnkm voliraM to tb« '* Select Speeimene 
of Englwh Poetry.** The leleetiona are m a great meamire from modem works, 
nanj of which iiave not bitheto been introduoed into School Booka Though the 
bulk of the work is proee, jret a few congenial poetical pieces have been InteniperBed 
to give ▼arietr to the readings. In the volume ol Poetry, the prose is subordinate ; 
but in that of Prose, it is the poetrf that takes the second place. In each, however, 
the one throws light on the other. 

** The distinguishing feature of this selection is the practically bistmctlve 
spirit which has guidra the compiler's choice of specimens without losing 
sight of the elevated and the philosophical. The older * readers ' were 
purely literary ; not only was excellence in oompodtion the first thing 
thousht of, but it was almost the only thing ; historical information, or 
moral or religious instruction, coming as it were by the by. Mr. Hughes 



has proceeded upon a different principle. Literary merit Is not forgotten, 
but the subject and the matter, sometimes in reference to the affairs of 
life or the questions of the day, are also considered. Adam Smith, for 
example, is quoted, and Robertson's * Disquisition on Ancient India' 
contributes \iews on commerce ; modem travellers and cosmogonists are 
laid under contribation for geographica. pictures or information ; a * part' 
of the book is devoted to education ; and those extracts which have a more 
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geneiml diaiMtei tnrn upon events or men of tho eeotuv. The technical 
poiohh— ^oeatioBs, ete.— «e well done.*'-^iwclatory June 4, 1853. 

*' Thk work is intended as a compsnion volnme tottie aothor'a 'Select 
Specimens of English Poetry.' The aelectkms are in a sxeat measore tnim 
modem writers. They are amuiged under various heaoi. To give variety 
to the readiqg, apiece of poetry is occasionally given in fttrther iU«8tra« 




: and educational, fitom the writings of ProCenor Moa^ey, and some 
■ from thoae of Sir Jamea &ay Sbntflewerth.*'— .gdMcatioma 



lofpcal appendix to the whole. The choice of pieces shows much dis- 
crimination and taste. This work will intioduoe new material for reading 
into our aehooU, in which for a Ions time the aame staple pieces have 
been read over and over again, until they have beeome entirsly hackneyed 
and void of freshncaa and novelty. Even adulta may take up the book 
and peruse paaaagea here and there with great intcieat. The selection is 
eharacteriied by great variety, both in the subjeeta and the authors. The 
list of authora eomprisea nearly all the great namea in our modem proae 
literature, including many livins writers. There are aome well-culled 
pasBSffea from Macanlay . We also noUoe some eiocUent extracts, both 
seientifieanr - ■ • - -~ . 

educational 
Sxporitor, 

** Thb is intended as a companion to the author's excellent repertoire of 
Selections of English Poetry, which we have before had occasion to com- 
mend, in common with the other numerous worlcs which the active master of 
the Naval School has published. These selections are well arranged and judi- 
ciously chosen, so as to combine instruction and amusement."— .Sritannta. 

** Books of this description are of sreat scholastic utility, for they mate- 
rially help in forming the taste while conveying valuable information in a 
pleasing variety of forms.' Such a selection, too, requires considerable 
J odgment, laree experience of the wants and inclinations of scholars, and 
fkmiliarity wiu the best examples of contemporary literatnie. The explan- 
atory notes and questions, the selection or the difikmlt words, and the 
etymological appendix of Greek, Latin, and Saxon roeta, add materially to 
iU tea-'hing value,and render it weir worthv of the repntatioa of so esteemed 
a provider of school-books. We ha; e no doubt of its obtaiuing as wide a 
circulation among schools as the author's * Select Specimens of English 
Poetiy,' to which it forms a necesnry companion."— JSdtioatitfnat Times, 

** TlM selection consists of about three hundredpieces of prose, inter- 
spersed with choice illustrative pieces of poetry. Tne i^an *t the book ia 
to amnge the readinos under the respective heeds of subj. rts. Thus, 
there is about an equal number under * Geography and Natural History,* 
* History and Biography,' 'Education and Progress,' *Sea and Maritime 
Adventure,' ' Imagination and Sympathetic Affections,* * Sdenoe and 
General Knowledge,' and a double portion ui^der the iMad * Religioua and 
Moral.' Words of dimcalty or peculiarity are selected from the lesson and 
placed at the top for grammatical, derivative, and exegetical exereiae 
before commencing the reading, while at the end of the lesson a moderate 
number of questions and explanations is appended, calculated to lead the 
reader to a more thorough comprehension of the matter. The etynaologi- 
eal appendix is very useful for the scholar's private atudy in connexion 
with the lessons. This book is one of the most oseftil of Mr. Hughes's 
series of school books, and is worthy of general use. It is the best sdhool 
selection we have seen." — English Journal of Education, 

** Hie educational works of Mr. Edward Hughes must now, we shoold 
think, have found such general acceptance uat the appearance of an 
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additioit to the weiin nm. vequm only to be known to secure tar it abo a 
large eirealatioiu Tho ptewnt work w constructed on the same careAil 
ana gjreteautic plan at on others, and includes specimens of most of our 
reeent praninent EofUsh writers, as well as of thestandard authors on whom 
t]ie compilers of oU school eoileetioBs were wont to draw."— <9coteman. 

<« By this hook Mr. Hng^ee confers another obligation upon the t«achers 
of youth ; few of the standard aKthocs <^ o«r litemture escaping the lery. 
Of' the general arrangeuaent, it will mffice to say that it appears to secure 
the'comnrehcosion and sympathv of the pupil, and suited to beget in his 
miad a ttiirst tat reading. '—H^eJEiAy Ifeios ami Chronide. 

^*This is a companion publication to the specimens of poetry recently 
pnbliidied by the eempiler, and reviewed in the eolnmns of 7%e Observer on 
its fltat appeasaace. The authors drawn upon are chiefly Barrow, Hooker, 
Taylor, and the higher class of thinkers on morals. 'I'he appendix con- 
tains a complete list of the roots of EngHsh words. As a school-book, 
therafore, tUs work cannot be surpassed." — Chaerver, 

" This woik.as its title implies, consists of aeleetioais from the production 
of Engliri) SHrtfaors, which are elaasified under various sections. Its oUeet 
is to instil isU} the youthfld Members of soeiety a taste for readmg, 
whereby they may obtain thst infomaation which 'they are usually forced 
to lesm dognsatically. The selections are chiety f^om the 1)est writers of 
modem ttineB,are fnm their variety wdl calculated to enlist the attention 
of tiie young, and at die same time toenpply them with a \>a9t amount of 
useful iuformataoa."— JQeeeer amd Plymouflk Gaaette. 

** Mr. Hughes, the editor of the above eeleetion of English prose, is 
already honourably knoira as a valuable contributor to our educational 
literature, and tho present aUe and judiciously selected work will be 
recei'ved with moch pleasuve hy the insfructwe of youth. Tlie great prose 
writers of England are too little studied by the youth <^ this comvtry, and 
Mr. Hughes's pnbliaatkm comes most seaaonabiy to encourage that im- 
portant stndy. Some of tiie greatest writers have been laid nnder con- 
tribution in order to enrich the work, and every sulgect has been suitably 
and usefully intrednoed. We strongly recommend this volume as the 
very best of its class, and is as well fitted for private reading as fbr the nse 
<»f schools."— Port <tf Partamoutk G>Maniian. 

** Mr. Hughes has steadfly risen in puUie estimation as a compiler of 
school books. True that his industry is unflagging and the wonts ihnn 
his pen are now miaaerona. But neitiher industry nor voluminouaness will 
stand in the ■^eBd of exc^ence and appropriateness. Mr. Hughes's books 



» both eaeattesit and aj^trepriate, and hence his progress toward fame 
jyad his seonre attninm— t ef reputation. He has avoided the blunder too 
common, aay, alnnest masvenal, of conveying to children trivial thoughts 
in siHy phraeea. He has eenght rather to convey the ^ments of thought 
—facts :— the elements ef rron ement-^apprcpriate words and ci^vated ■ 
expressions. Thus has he interested these who have had recourse to his 
books rather tlntn pondered to them ; thns has he led thm on from the 
admintion of hsimonious words, the music of language, to the love of 



iagbrmstion. As we have hefere spoken highly of Mr. Hughes's ele- 
mentary books ef geogmphy and -otiier brances of imtruction, and as we 
weloeaaed his volume of sewotieno from the English poets, so now we as 
heartily thank him far the little book before us, to whieh it is intended to 
he a compuiion. Am nsnal in his selections, Mr. Hwghes has placed at the 
commettoement of each lesson words for gsommatical and exegetieal 
exercise befbre the reading is oeasinenoed. Mr. Hughes has also added an 
appendix of Greek, l^atin, and Saxon roots. PupUs and sehoolmastexs 
should at once add Uiis volume to their ebores.**— IVetsftman. 
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** We certainly do not know abetter book of ita kind * for the oae ofachoola, 
or private reading ;' there are few so good."— iViort^ Wales CfhromeU. 

** We can congratulate Mr. Hughet on the admirable and jodieioiu taste 
which he liaii exerciaed in laying under contribution the best standard 
authors on a variety of useftil subjects— educational, social, religious, and 
moral questions being adequately illustrated. An interesting feature in 
the wonc is that the leading words occuiring in treating of auy sabiect, 
axe singled out and placed at the head of the article, so that the student 
may undergo a grammatical and exegetical exercise upon them previously 
to perusal. This is an excellent feature. An appendix specially adapted 
to the selections is prefixed } and Mr. Hughes's substantial contribotion 
to our literature we can specially recommend for the use of 'schools and 
private reading '—the object the compiler's labours are intended to serve." 
— Xeedf Timei, 

" Mr. Hughes is the author of several excellent school-books, and his 
selection of prose specimens is made with a dwree of judgment and care 
worthy of his high reputation. It is distinguished by the same general 
features of useAilness which have rendered his * Select Specimens of English 
Poetry ' a well-known book ; and we cannot doubt that this companion 
volume will meet with an equally (kvourable reception." — Morning Pott. 
" IThis is a companion volume to the * Select Specimens of English Poetry,' 
published recently by Mr. Hughes, for the use of schools and for private 
reading. In the selection of prose there is room for even more diversity 
of taste and of judgment than in the case of poetical extracts. The present 
work contains a great number and variety of pieces, judiciously chosen, 
skilfully arranged, and adapted for educational purposes. The notes, 
exercises, and etymological appendix of roots of words, add to the practical 
useftilness of the volume, which is another valuable contribution made by 
Mr. Hughes to our school literature.— Zrttemry Gazette. 

** The head-master of the Royal Naval Lower School has already achieved 
a reputation for educational works, and although as the title of the work 
indicates, there is nothing original in this, except the compilation, this 
little book deserves to find its way into the hands 'of many scholars." — 
Slierbome Journal, 

" If we could lay claim to the honourable position of Paterfamilias, we 
should feel ourselves under considerable obligations to Mr. Hughes fbr his 
placing under our disposal his admirable compilations. We do not think 
that as elementary educational works they could be surpassed, and yet 
they contain a great amount of information which is highly interesting 
and important to adults. We conclude With a commendation of the 
volume alike to sire and son ; the one it will pleasantly remind of bygone 
excursions in the fields of literature, and the other it will introduce to 
an acqtiaintance with, and love for, their beauties, fostering a taste for 
reading, and pointing out the best subjects for the indolence of its 
pleasures."- i>erl>y8Atre Advertiser, 

** The selections are generally f^om standard authors, chiefly modem : 
and are made with great taste and judgment. They are also accompanied 
by explanatory notes, and by an Etymological Appendix, prepared with 
great care ; in which facts, dates, definitions, and even illustrative quota- 
tions are given, so as thoroughly to attract and inform the young student. 
Some poetical pieoes are interspersed throughout the volume, which lead 
pleasantly into the themes of the prose. There was no such hook when we 
were at school,— the &}eaJtert was the all-in-all: and we do not think 
the value of such a work consists chiefly in its attractiveneM and useftilness 
as a class readins-book. but in its fitness to awaken a love of readinc;, to 
form pure and elevated tastes, and to direct into the paths of literature. 

9 
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These objects Mr. Hughes's volume will assuredly serve, no less than it 
will banish the tedium of the reading-class and aid the efforts of a sincere 
and intelligent teacher. We have no lingering doubt when we add, th&t it 
is a book boys will be auick enough and glad enough to seise when out of 
the schoolroom ; and which working-men and other readen with a limited 
number of boolu will regard as a small treasure. — NoncmfMrmitt.'" 

** This work is derigned to be a companion to the author's admirable 
work entitled, * Select Specimens of English Poetry.' The greater part of 
the work is ptose, thongn, for the sake of varietv, a few poetical effusions 
are interspf^rsed. The author has made a wide and Judicious selection, 
and produced a book which older heads than those at school may peruse 
with profit. The work has our hearty and unqualified approbation."— 
OUugow Examiner, 

** Mr. Hughes has already published a number of very valuable school 
books, some of which we have previously noticed, llie volume before us 
displays the same care and Judgment that we had occasion to commend in 
the other works put forth by him. The selections are chiefly firom modem 
writers of high reputation. Most of the standard authors of English 
literature have been laid under contribution, and the result is, that we nave 
presented to us some of the most beautiful passages lh>m most of the 
popular works of the day. The extracts are not confined to jmrne. 
several poetical pieces are interspersed with a view to give variety to the 
readings. The volume contains an immense amount of useful information. 
We quite approve of the plan of selecting the religious extracts from such 
writers as Hooker, Barrow, Taylor, Sec. The etymological appendix of 
Saxon, Greek, and Latin roots, with miscellaneous fads, dates, and 
definitions incorporated, will be found very useful. We can cordially 
recommend this work to the notice of teachers."— flacfcbum Standard. 

** Mr. Hughes seems to have devoted his energies in the preparation of 
a series of new educational works, equally for the use of schools as for 
reading and reference in private fttmilies. His abilities tot the task he 
has undertaken as the instructor of youth, or in the preparation of class- 
books, which, although they may be primarily intended for advanced 
pupils, yet will constitute standard works for scholastic and private 
libraries. The book before us is Just one of this character, the beauties of 
the prose being sdll more displayed by the succinct and well-arranged 
explanatory notes and questions appended. The work extends to five 
hundred and twenty-eignt pases, when it begins to be looked into, it 
will be found, from its judicious selections of *the best languages' 
admirably adapted for the great work of educational progress, and 
eminently calculated to secure intellectual advancement generally." — 
StocJmort Jdvertiur, 

** "Aie style and amngement of this work are similar to the admirable 
* Selection of English Poetry ' bv the same hand ; the pieces are exceed- 
ingly well selected, and are chiefly from modem writers on a great variety 
of subjects, religious and moral education, and progress, science, and history, 
&c. ; thus affoi^ing to both teachers and scholars a novel and interesting 
course of instructive reading; several poetical compositions are also intro- 
duced. We think the volume is odculated for extensive nseAilness, 
and that it will fully carry out the intention expressed by its talented 
compiler in his prefhce, namely, ' Not merely to amase, but to instract ; 
to attract the young, and to inspire them with a love of reading which 
shall accompany them through their ftiture course, and be an ornament 
and protection to them through life." — Bath Herald. 

*' Mr. Hughes is favourably known to the public by the numerous edu- 
cational works he has published, some of which have been noticed in our 
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b ft very exDeUent xealfaig^book, eon- 
t piffM of piOM extiMts, inlenpened 
k "nie pMnges are selected with eu«y 



coluaiiw. Tkb volvme beflwe ns is ft very exDeUent 

sisting of vpwftnb ef five handxcd ps^es of prose ex 

with ft few eongeniftl poeticftl pieoes. "nie pssssges are selected wit& esiey 

faielttde extcsots fron modem writes* who osve not figured iikthe ordinary 

school-books, sad care has been taken to enll those which shall have aa 

elevfttinfif tendmsey on the mind of the pupil. Notes sad qaestionB, and an 

etymological appeklix add to the utility of the Tolome." — Brutol Mercury. 

** This volume recommends itself ftbove former English Readers* chiefly 
by the modemncss of tlie 8electi<m, and the much greater interest and 
variety of its subjects, all the best writeta of the day having been laid 
under contribation to furnish it with choice paamges. We are mistaken if 
both schoolboys and masters will not have reoourae to it in play hours aa 
well as for their lessons. In the moral and religious sections, extiaeta 
from Uie fine old divines Barrow, Taylor, and others, are wisely preferred, 
as likely to fortifv the tasOB against declamatory writers of the present 
day." — Coventry Ceroid. 

** 'J his is a book of the class denominated in our schoolboy daya * Aa 
English Header,' eomprisinff selections from the beat aathors in the lan- 
guage, deeigned to store the mind ind memory with valuable histoneal 
and general information, and to aeenstom the ear and eye to a chaste, 
correct, and vigorous style of ooospositioa. The vnak eonstitatea n very 
excellent and judicious oomp«idium, embracing great variety in iu aeope 
and character, sfa^;ular felicity in its anangement andphm, and including, 
not merely the naoal * stock pieces ' of similar prednotioae, bat several 
eoptous extracts from popular and standard wxiteia of this and the prect * ' 
M£9, Ahhougfa chiefly pnae, yet aome poetical pieeea are introdi 
which relieve the whole, and will prove tM most agweable and attxactivitt 
portion to vouth. Instead of the usual method of an index, giving the 
various authora whose productiona have been dieaen, there is a list of 
contents, indkating the sulgccts of the sevenl papers, so Uiat the teafibet 
or reader has only to tun to this to find a lesson or theme in aecordanee 
with his views or purpose. The names of the authors are afixcd ta the 
end of each aeleetton. Words are placed at the beginning of the several 
papen for gnmrnotkol and exegetical exercise befnre the reading is eom- 
meneed ;' explanatory notes are furaidied where the text lequirea oBdi ; 
and in on appendix, there is given a complete Uit of the toots that enter 
into the English Imignage, facts, dates, and definitions being also inter> 
spened im this most useftil department of the volume^ Mr. Hughea justly 
remarking :— ^ Mere vocables are found to be dry and sepnlsive; but by 
adorning the path ef learning with the flowers of poetry, and osing oU 
available means to amase, we may be able to attract me yomtg, and inspire 
them with a love of reading, which shall accompany than in their fritiua 
course, and be an ornament and protection to them through life.' The 
work is, 9f course^ intended principally for schools, but its value will be 
felt and appreciated in flunilies : indeed it is adapted Ibr geneml perosnl 
and study. "ilTcMoaJlIc Owtrdicm. 

**This is one of the best books of the kind we have saen, and a gnat 
improvement upon the * Readenand Speakers' of oar owtt wAtoeikhoj daya^ 
The seleetioas ace principally from the most brilliant and popular modem 
writers, as well as of course, the most distii^uisfacd of the gnat anthon 
of the last century. The extracts are made with much taste— the expl*. 
natory notes and questions and the etymological appendix are adapted to 
awaken thought and convey inatrueboa-^nd the work, as a wliole. Is 
admirably calculated to exdte hi the minds of the young, for whose use 
It is espedaUy intended, a love of reading and a thirst for kaowledge."— 
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** Mr. Hnghfls hu •nrelied ft Joat diacrfmlnatioB In the seleetlon, eon- 
aiderinp not only litennr merit, bat aoundnev of infbnnatlon and eleva- 
tion of sentiment. He rm endeaToared stieeeHAillyy we believe, to link 
tofietheT entertainment and Initnietion, and the book te niperior of Ita kind 
to anything that has hitherto eome under onr obaervation. The quettiona 
and explanatory notes are eonelse and to the •ptAntJ'-'Worcettershire 
Chronicle. 

** These seleetions am in a great measure from modem writers, and have 
been adopted with a view of giving variety to the readings. The selections 
are made f^m the works of nnt>rate men, such as Stewart, Scott, Everett, 
Coleridge, Porter, Moaeley, Oiffiud, Home, Chalmera, Sec. The essays are 
beaatiAil specimens of English composition, and form a fond of instruction 
and amusement.**— £ead»n^ Marcury and Oxford Gazette, 

** The object of the talented author of this work is to render it usefU 
fbr'sehools and private reading, and a fit companion volume to his' Select 
Speolmens of English Poetry. The bulk of the volume is prose, but it is, 
at the same time, intersperaed with a pleasing variety of poetical pieces of 
the first order. In the moral section of it, uie author has drawn largely 
from our older and standard divines, being of opinion * that any youth, who 
is' made thoroughly to comprehend and appreciate extracts flrom Hooker, 
Barrow, Taylor, and sueh class of thinkers, will not readily yield his 
judgment to declamatory writers of the present day.' In this respect the 
author lias exercised a judicious judgment ; and we hope his object will be 
attained, for, as he truly observes, the false and snperflcial knowledge 
* that leads to bewilder and dazxles to blind,' wyi be b«it corrected, not by 
keeping men in total ignorance — ^for that, happily, is no longer possible-^ 
but by imparting the fullest information on every subject on which they 
are in'elinwl to think. On the whole, we regard this book not only 
eminently useAil to schools, but containing, as It does, a fhnd of the most 
varied information, highlv valuable to the geneml reader, and in every 
way calculated to add to the already well-earned reputation of the author." 
— Cambrian. 

'* We have often had occasion to notice the edaeational works of Mr. 
Hughes, ss being of a high and eminently nseftil character. Here is another 
of them : a whole ootirse of literature comprised in one compact little 
volume, and the matter so arranged under heads that the reader may in a 
moment gratify the bent of his mind. Under general heads, an immense 
number of the best passages In our best authors are collated, and whoever 
takes up this book will find it difficult to put it down again. Whether for 
rradinr in a social circle or in a school, it is equally admirable.**— i?r^^<on 



** This is a work intended for the use of schools and private reading. Its 
arrangement and plan are excellent ; the selections good ; and the ety- 
molo^'ical appendix which is added will be very useful, and doubly 
acceptable to the {»-ivate student. This work will add to the alreadv fair 
fkme of the author as an educational writer. We trust its success will be 
such as its merit deserves."— ITafte/Ee&I Journal. 

*' Mr- Hughes, whose * Select Specimens of English Poetry * formed so 
valuable a contribution to school literature, has here presented us with a 
companion work, and that In the most accurate sense of the word. He 
Has exlubited in thia eompilatlon the same elegant discrimination which 
chaneterises the first-mentioned book, and he has taken a range in the 
■election of his materials, which, as it indicates a most extensive acquaint- 
ance with the best English writers on his own part, cannot tail to help the 
teacher in that which ought to be one of his chief studies, the development 
and direction in his pupils of the principles of taste. This little volame is 
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divided into mteu aeelknat each being made op from n dillerent clam of 
•abject mMtter, giving it a method not alwaya foond in compilation of m 
miwxllaneoiu a ebaiaeter^aad tlw vaxietT of pieeea under endi head, in 
some ftabion, eerrea the poraow of a legnlar ticatiae. Though profeaaedlT 
for icbooU, children or a laigcr growth may turn over ita pagea with 
pleaMore and profit, and, upon the whole, it mnat be pranooneed one of 
the be«t books of the kind yet publidied."— Zeiulai Mervury, 

" Mr. Hughes, by his numerous and eaoeUent school boodu, has already 
I laid those who are engaged in the worli of instruction, under deep obliga- 
I tion to liim, and this * Selection of English Fkose,' wOl add to that oblig»- 
I tion. Persons unacquainted %rith the work of instruction, know little ot 
the iliflicalty of bringing the minds of the young to feel interested in what 
they read, or to know more than very vaguely and superficially hundreds 
of the words which they have in their lessons. Mr. Hughes is arqnainted 
with the (lifflculty, and has adopted the plan of selecting from the lesson 
about to be read, the words which may be best analysed ; after this has 
been done, the lesson is gone through, and theae words as they occur in toe 
text, now fully understood, are felt in their full force and eadlv remem- 
l^red. An etymological appendix is famished for use in snalysis. At 
the foot of each lesson, descriptions and explanations are given of men and . 
things spoken of in the text, where a grammatical analyxation of the term 
used, would not be sufficient to explam it. The selections are well mad«, ' 
and are taken from a wide range of writers. We cordially recommend the ' 
book as a lielp to the schoolmaster becanse an attraction to the aeholar."— ' 
PooU HercM, \ 

** Tlie essays are beautififl specimens of English composition and form a i 
fUnd of instruction and amaaemmt."— Reading Mercury, t 

" This volume is a very excellent reading book, consisting of upwards of 
five hundred pages of prose extracts, interspersed with some appropriate 
poetical pieces, and it mav with advantage be placed in the hands of youth. 
Tlie selections are divided into sections, by wnich arrangement the atten* 
tion of the pupil can be the more readily directed to any aubject at the 
discretion of the teacher. Great eare has been exercised in selecting the ' 
extracts, which include a large number from modem authors that have not 
yet appeared in the general class of school books. There are aliio copioua 
selections of a moral and religious tendency from the older and standard 
divines, which it is hoped wilfcounteract the tendency of the spurious and 
declamatory writings of the present day. The utility and importance of 
the work is enhanced by the copious notes, questions, and etymological 
appendix which are added."— Plymouth cund Dewmport Weekly JotamoA, 

** An excellent book for school reading. Tlie selections are very various, 
and made with sound Judsment, and in the best taste."— CW^. 

'* This is an excellent sdiool book, and will also be found profitable for 
private reading. The selections are made with great care and taste. Most 
of the standard anthora of our literature are laid under contribution, and 
•ul^eots nre brought forward about education and social progress, and, at 
the same time, religious and moral questions have been discussed, that 
have not received ftom teachers so much notice ss their intrinsic import- 
ance requires, and the drounutances of the present age demand.**— Bemttt 
NwotLetUr. 

" An excellent work which, as a reading-book, will be very usefbl to the 
youthful student, and, we have no aoubt, also to many of * larger 
growth.' The selections are made with neat Judgment, and comprise the 
choicest pieces of the finest authon of dsssie English literature.' —ZVviiv 
marCt JBueter Flying Poit, 

** Mr. Hughes requires no praise from us, and hia name is now too well 
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known to raqaize onr notice. Hia wriea of ichool books may aflford profit 
and pleaaura to older readen than children, for, while his compilations 
show taste and iadgment,bis original woriu contain avast amoant of well* 
considered and well-arranged InfiKmation. His wesent book is an 
excellent selection from oor best prose dsasics. — iitoyal ComteaU 
GaaetU, 

" A verv excellent school-book ; the selections are made with great 
care, and the paees contain much valuable information judiciously divided 
into sections; all of which are admirably illustrated by judicious extracts 
from the clearest and best writers, and the volume presents a body ;of 
sterling literary extracts, which cannot lUl of being read with pleasure and 
of improving the mind. We feel persuaded that the book, only requires 
to be known to be geneially used in schools for class reading. Mr. Hughes, 
whose sttocessAil exertions in the preparation of works of instruction for 
the young, have been noticed in our columns, has by this production 
added much to the credit already due to him, and we feel a pleasure in 
again noticing his patriotic career.^— PlymouA HtroJId* 

XII. 

Part I., price Ui, 

HANUAIi of EXFLAITATOBY ABXTHiaSTXC, 

Including numerous carefully constructed Examples, for the use of 
Elementary and other Schools. 

"The standard of educational works is now so high, and masterly hand- 
books have so completely extinguished schoolmasterly ones, that there is 
usually but one test which is neoeanry to apply to a liook intended for the 
student deprived of oral teaching. Is it philosophical ? Does the book do a 
teacher's work ? Does it require anything of the student but what it has pre- 
viously prepared him to accomplish ? IXies it take for granted that he is ac- 
quainted with the precise meaning of technicalities, or does it insist on his 
understanding the exact value of a term which he is to use in a new process ? 
If it be proved that these questions are aatis&ctorily answered, it is gratifying 
to us to recommend the book. We have never found them more satisfac- 
torily answered than upon examination of Mr. Hughes's little work."— 
Morning ChnmkU. 

"A well-planned and digested elementary work on Arithmetic, calculated 
to convey to youthful minoa a proper knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tice of that science."— ifoniMj^ Herald, 

*< Mr. Hughes has written a clever little book with more incentive to 
thought thui most works of the kind, very clear, and in a convenient size. 
His * Exercises' show much judgment."— ^t/oi. 

<* The author states, that the plan of the work was ' adopted from a per- 
suasion that arithmetic, when taught by rulea, faila to awaken and bring 
into play the reasoning powers of children.' He atarts well with notati<m, 
and clears up the mystery of unit and cypher in a manner that will be wel- 
come to chiulren, and refreshing to most teachers. The book proceeds as 
promisingly as it opens, and conducts the pupil through Proportion. A 
second part is to follow, which we trust will oe ss creditable to the xeal and 
ingenuity of the writer as the part before us."— ftfaootioaa/ Timet. 

*< This useful and excellent little work supplies the clearest explanation 
of every step in arithmetic ss the learner proceeds, together with well-ar- 
ranged practical examples, framed upon the usual occurrences of life, of the 
woncings of the general rules."'~Aform'ii9 Poit. 
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"Thtte \» nolhiiv nan dilleolt than te aqplda nithaMtie by wwd^ 
Bven when the role to learned, And yooBf ^ i— m m cam fliphor wl\, H xanly 
happens that th«y know the raaaona why the prooea ptodneee the reanH. 
Theae Mr. Hughea haa endeavearad te teach, aad moae a uccoa aft i lly Chan 
any fonner attempt we haveevw aeen. He ftuther toaprofes wpcai the 
ola methods of teaching, by giying; practical ezamplea, and sach ae eie 
likely to ooour in life, and thoa to nake the siuni intenailiif hi themaaltes. 
We nave been very moch pleaaed with tfato new achool-beok."->Orit<r. 

^'Theie are two good Ihatoiea in thto little beok : the somsaetareon quea- 
tiona with which children are Amiliar, and the prindplea of the different fer- 
mul» are explained in the aimpleat way, Mr. Hiuhea profeana to diaeard 
rulce: and ao be doea Uterally, but tiie papa teachea bbnaelf the apintof 
the raje."— SpMteter. 

** Mr. Hufhes telle na, that hto intention in composinf thia treatiae, is 
to Aimish ehudren with elementa of arithmetic ; the qnestions b^ing ftamed 
upon * the ordinary wanta aad reqairementa of dtfly life,* as better calcu- 
lated to exercise the ingenuity and intelligence of children, than * calcola- 
tions based solely upon mercantile transactions.' The idea is a good one. 
Clearness and simplicity in exemplification are of signal importance where 
very young people are in question ; and the examples here given are as 
simple 88 could be wished. Mr. Hughes alao intermingles examplea de- 
dueled from dealinia that may take place in the general eourse of trade. 
There is a juste miiteu in this matter of adapting bo^ of instruction in the 
young, and we are glad that Mr. Hughes does not lose sight of it." — fVeekly 
Chronicle. 

<*The book on Arithmetic is constructed on a simple method, suited for 
beginners, and to manifestly the production of one who appreciates the 
diAeulties which the youthAil mind experiences at the outset of the study, 
and to anxious as fer as possible to diminish them. Hto plan to to teach by 
examples, without, in the first instance, laying down abstract rules. The 
rationale of each process to explained in a simple manner, and the examples 
are not only well contrived for illustration, but fer awakening and interest- 
ing the mind. Tliey relate to Ihmiliar snbieeta, many of them are ingenious 
ax^ striking. We have not often met with andi a aenaible ariKKd-book."— 
The ScoUM. Ouardim. 

** The * Explanatory Arithmetic,' besides exhibiting the methods em- 
ployed in conveying to young persona a knowledge of the first principles 
of arithmetic, contains numerous careftilly constructed examplea ibr the use 
of elementary and other stdiooto." — Brutw Mfirror. 

" Mr. Hughes, the able teacher of Greenwich Hospital, gives os a Manual 
of Exphuiatorv Arithmetic, which to as simple and clear aa elementary in- 
struction could desire."— //t(«fYiry Oaxette, 

** A n elaborate help for elementary instructico in arithmetic/* — JohmBwB. 

" This to indeed * Arithmetic made easy.' The explanations are dear 
and simple ; the examples copious, well armnged.and Aiamed upon objects 
and occurrences in whtoh ehiuben are likely to feel an interest/* — Batiem 
Cotattiet Herald, 

XIII. 

Price If. 6d. 

ABITHMETICAIi XSXEBOI8B8, 

with. Azurwers ; 

Being a Compankm to the " Explanatory Arithmetic" — Designed foe 
the Use of Teaehen. Small Octavo. 
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XIV. 

In the Preag^ 

Physical, Political, Industrial, and Commercial 

QEOQBAPHY of the BMTISH ISLAITOS, 

AND 

COIiONIAIi EMFIBE of GREAT BRITAIN. 

Designed for the use of Schools, 
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Mr. Edwabd HvasKsbeg* to direct theattenticmof teacberstothiffwork, 
on the preparation of which he has been aoine yean engaged. In addition 
to a tan development of the different departments of Geography above 
mentioned the work will contain an historical outline of the British oonsti- 
tntion, and the social progress of the people. 

The following illustrative Maps (whuoi are being engraved) have been 
constructed by Augustus Petermann, F.R.6JS., late of Baron Humboldt's 
establishment at Potsdam :— 

I. PHYSICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLANDS, exhibiting the natural 
featares-of the land with theBiver sjritenUk Engraved on steel, and printed 
in colours by Hanhart. 

N.B.'This Map is reduced twm a laige ** Physical and Political Map of 
the British Islands," constructed by Edwasd Huohes, and to which 106 
square feet of space were allotted ia the Great Rihibition of 1851. 

n. POPULATION MAP, upon which the density and relative amount , 
of population are indicated. ^ 

m. INDUSTRIAL or OCCUPATION MAP, exhibiUng the Pastoral, 
Agrieullural, Manufacturing and Mining Districts, the Fisheries, &c. 

IV. OE0L06ICAL MAP, siiowlng Uie geological Ibrmations of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with the various depths of the British seas. 

V. RAIN MAP, showing the aaokwd. amount of nda in different lo- 
calities. 

VI. MAP of *the WINDS, vptm which their directioo aid donUon are 
indicated. 

Vn. TEMPSRATDRB MAP, shewing the mefls monthly and annual 
temperature in certain localities. 

Vm. POLinCAL and COMMEBGIAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES 

IX. POLITICAL and OOMMEROAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 

X. POLITICAL and COMMERCL^ MAP of IRELAND. 

XI. PHYSICAL and POLITICAL MAP of CANADA, the HUDSON BAY 
TERRITORIES, THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS, with the BRITISH POS- 
SESSIONS in CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. 

XII. PHYSICAL and POLITICAL MAP of BRITISH INDIA, and the 
minor British Poesessions in the East. 

Xni. PHYSICAL and POLITICAL MAP of AUSTRALIA, VAN DIE- 
MEN'S LAND, and NEW ZEALAND. 

XIV. HISTORICAL MAP, iUustratinff tlie Roman and Saxon periods. 

The work will app«ar as soon as possible after the Population Tables from 
the census of 1851 have been published, and at a moderate price, so as to 
make it available to all classM of teachers. 



NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

By EDWAKD hughes. 



Page 
I. Outlines of Scripture Geography and History 2 
II. School Atlas of Bible Lands ... 8 
in. Outlines of Physical Geography . . . ib. 
IV. Examination Questions to Third Edition of 

Outlines of Physical Geography . .11 
V. School Atlas of Physical Geography . . ib. 
VI. Introductory Atlas of Modem Geography . ih. 
VII. Geography for Elementary Schools {First 

Course) 12 

VIII. General Atlas for Elementary Schools . . 17 
IX. New School Atlas of Physical, Political, and 

Commercial Geography . . . ib. 

X. Select Specimens of English Poetry *. . 18 

XI. Select Specimens of English Prose . . 21 

XII. Manual of Explanatory Arithmetic (Part I.) 29 

XIII. Arithmetical Exercises, with Answers . 30 

XIV. Physical, Political, Industrial, and Commer- 

cial Geography of the British Islands and 
Colonial Empire of Great Britain . . 31 " 

LONDON : FSINTSD BT W. CLOWES AND 80K8, 8TA1IF0BD 8TB2ET. 
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Price U., or If. 6d. eoUmred. 

GElOiBAIf ATIjAS for SXiiSMEKTABY 
8CHOOI.S; 

Containing 18 Mapt, engnA^ on Steel by W. Huosn, F.R.OJB. 
I8mo. 

PrfeeSt. 6d. 

INTBODnCTOBir ATIiAS Of MODEBIT 
GEOaBAFHT: 

Comprising 19 Maps engraved on Stopl, and printed in Colours, exhi- 
biting tli« Phy«tcal Features and Political DiTisions of the most 
important Coantrin of the Globe. With Introdactory Hints on ibe 
Method of learning Geography. 1 2mo. 

Price \s. «d. 

HUGHES'S SCHOOIi ATIiAS of PHYSI- 
CAIi GEOGBAPHY, 

Comprising 8 Coloured Maps, compiled by W. Uuobbs, F.R.G.S. 
New Edition, 12mo. 

Price Iff. 

GEOGRAPHY for ELEMENTABY 
SCHOOLS. 

First Course ; comprising the Physical and Descriptive Geography 
of the Globe. Fourtn Edition, 18mo., with Woodcuts, 



Price Iff. 

MANUAI. of EXPLAITATOBY 
. ABITHMETIC; 

Inclnding nnmeroos careAilly constmcted Examples. For Elemen- 
tary and other Schools and Private Pupils. Pnt I., ISmo. 

Price Iff. M 

ABITHMETICAIi EXEBCISES, 
with AnBwem ; 

Being a Gompanion to the *' Explanatory Arithmetic." Deidgned for 
the Use of Teachers. 18mo. 



liOiTDOif ; Longman, Brown, Green, and I^ongmans. 
EDiirBUROK : A. and C Black. Dublik : Hodges and Smith. 



TiSW mDDCATlONAL WORE3 BY TfiEi SAME AtlTnOB, 



In tno Preaif 

PirrgicAT^ PoLtTiCAi*, Industthiai*, and Commeiicial 

aEOGRAPHT of the BRITISH ISLANDS, 

AND 

COIiONXAIi EMPrBJB of GREAT BRITAIN. 

Desiffnedfor the Uit of Sti^konit^ 



Mr. Enw. It^oiiE^bejts to dir&ct the attention of teochen to thii 
work, on the prsparjttlon of which he haa been sorae yeara engo^^c^l. 
in adilitloTi to a full *l*Telopment of tike different dfapartmoras of 
Geujjr.fphy above mentioned^ [he work will com a in an historical attt- 
line of tliff Hritlth Coiwlittttion and social proHre^a of tlia ptrupk. 

The rnlbwin^ lUu^r^tiTv Mapi (which tre bolng *>nKravftd} liRve 
been confiiTiicted by Ai-ousTce PETEnUiLNN^ P,H..tj,3., Uib uf tkion 
HumlKildi^a ei'abllBhnient »t PobidmD i— 

L pin SIC A L MAP of tlie immSH ISLANDS, ejtliiMtini^ the 
natural features of tlia Lancl witii tlie Kiver »yiitems« Engrav^ on 
Steel„ And Vri^tE^d in Colouniby HjiKitABT. 

N.!^— Tliia Map jsf ra^'uced from a lan^e " Physteal and l^Utical 
Map of the Urltpsh Iilan<lA,'^ oonstracteHi hy Ed^vaho Hl'sbrs^ ar^d to 
wliicli !!0Q squiLre feet of ipaoe wero allotted in the Gresi Exhibition 
of 1651. 

II, POPDLATrON MAP, Bpi>n which the density And relative 
amonnt r\X pLtpulatjon are inflicat^d* 

IIL INrMJ^iTKlAL or OCCUPATJON MAP, eihlbi tine the Paa- 
torAl, ti^riciiltofiil ^[ulnufactllIin^ a,nd Mfiiiin^ DiitfictB^ Fisheries, ifec. 

iV. tiKOLtJfilCAL MAP, allowing the Owtlot'tcal FoinnaLioni of 
Grr<at Britain stTkd Zrtiand, with the deptlu of the Bf ittah Seas, 

V. UAIJN MAP^ ahon'inj^ the amiual amount Qf HaJn \m d|JT«rent 
loc^lkief, 

\\. MAP of the WINDS, opon vliieh tliitir ditectloi ud diy&tfoa 
are Indkated. 

VI L TEMPERATHRE MAP, ahowing the mean luonthly ait4 ak* 
TiMuX temperatare in certain loeall^iea. 

VLIi. POEITICAL and CXJMMEUCIAL MAP fif ENGLAND aad 
WALF,*i. 

U PfiUTlCAL and CflMMERClAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 

X. porariCAl.and COMMKRCIAL MaP of IREFAND. 

XL PHYSICAL and PCLinCAL MAP of CANADA^ the HUD- 
SON liAY TKRilVroltrESj tha WEST IJJDIA ISLA NDS wUh tha 
BRITISH POesSESSlONS in CliNTttAL and SOUTH AMllRECA. 

XIL PHY:*IUAL Aiid POLITICAL MAP of UfliTlSlI INWA, 
and th(< minor Mritish ros^sBfoUK in the Ea»t« 

Xni. P[[YSICAL«iid POLITICAL MAP of AL'STaALlAi VAN 
DIEM EN'S LAND, and NEW ZEALAND. 

XIV. IIlSraUlCAL map, illustrating tlm BamAQ uid Saxon 
period !i« 

The wQTh wHl appear a» aoon a» poasiblo titer the- FopoUtton 
Tables Qif tJie Cenimi of \hb\ have been pubUihedi and at ■ moderate 
piioe, so b U^ make it avaQable to all cLuaea af t«uherL 

LoKoOir I LongniAn, Hro^i'n, Green, and Lonpnani. 
ErniTB Uiwu : A ^ aiid. C LUaclL, Dublui ' Uod^ea and Sn^th, 
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